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The Atlantic City Convention 


EARLY five thousand bankers assembled at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in the last week of September for the 
forty-ninth annual convention of the American Bankers 

Association. In looking over the registration list, one was struck 
by the fact that it did not represent alone or chiefly the bankers 
of the big cities nor of any particular section of the country. It 
was a gathering of representative bank men, big and little, with 
the average prevailing, and coming from every geographical division 
of the United States. In other words, it was a meeting of typical 
American bankers, thoroughly representative in character, whose 
deliberations and conclusions should carry great weight. 

The prevailing note at Atlantic City was clearly one of 
confidence in the soundness of American conditions—a feeling that 
our present prosperity is genuine and likely to last for a considerable 
period at least. In fact, the optimistic spirit was so marked in some 
of the addresses as to cause some surprise to those who were under 
the impression that high prices and wages, and the shadow of the 
European disturbances, were factors likely to administer a check 
to American prosperity. One banker attributed cur comparatively 
rapid recovery from the depression of 1920 to the extraordinary 
capacity of readjustment shown by the business of the country apd 
to a greater flexibility in our economic system than had _ been 
generally recognized. The optimism of one speaker even went so 
far as rather jauntily to wave the war and its effects aside as some- 
thing belonging to the remote past, that was over and paid for. 
Whether such extreme optimism is justified or not, no doubt exists 
that the bankers of the country, as represented in the Atlantic City 
convention, have the strongest confidence in the soundness of our 
present prosperous condition. 

If we turn to what may be termed social conditions, the view 
was !ess satisfactory. The addresses of Mr. Roberts of New York 
and of Mr. Beck, the Solicitor-General of the United States, con- 
taincd warnings of the grave dangers to the country from socialistic 
agitation and from efforts to undermine the Constitution of the 
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United States. The resolutions adopted took the strongest possible 
ground looking to the perpetuity of our institutions, and President 
Puelicher pledged the bankers to the support of the Government. 

A notable discussion of the Federal Reserve System was a 
leading feature of the convention, and while there were some 
criticisms of minor details of the system, it was strongly sustained 
in its main principles. One point raised was the failure of the state 
banks to enter the system. The opinion was expressed that the 
state banks felt that they could get any help they needed from their 
city correspondents rather than the Federal Reserve banks, and that 
entrance into the system called for a contribution in capital and 
reserves greater than they felt justified in making for the benefits 
they would receive. Whether this is the true explanation or not, 
it is a significant fact that fewer than two thousand out of the 
twenty thousand state banks have voluntarily entered the Federal 
Reserve System, and that these are the only voluntary memberships 
—the adherence of all national banks being compulsory. It can not 
with truth be said, however, that this compulsory provision is really 
necessary to keep all existing national banks in the system or to 
compel new banks to join it. Were the banks allowed a free choice, 
no doubt exists that the majority of them, perhaps substantially all 
of the national banks, would remain in the Federal Reserve System 
on account of the help it gives to the banks individually and to the 
financial, commercial and agricultural interests of the country. 

There was a considerable feeling expressed that the Federal 
Reserve Board should be kept clear of merely political appointees, 
and the dual systems of examination—-by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Federal Reserve Board—were declared 
unnecessary. It was urged that some of the functions of the two 
organizations should be consolidated in order to avoid useless 
duplication of work. 

The discussion developed the fact that the members of the 
Federal Reserve System, while believing that in some of its minor 
working improvements could be made, agree that the system as a 
whole is highly beneficial to the country, and that it should be 
carefully preserved. 

European affairs occupied only an incidental place on the 
program. In an address entitled “Across the Atlantic” Fred I. 
Kent of New York made a survey of conditions prevailing in 
several of the European countries, and made a strong plea that the 
United States should be officially represented on the Reparations 
Commission. He urged also that the War Debt Funding 
Commission be given larger powers of dealing with the debts due 
this country from those nations engaged with us in the late war. 
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His suggestions looked toward a reduction of these debts in some 
cases and to their cancellation in others. Since the adjournment of 
the Atlantic City convention newspaper dispatches have been 
published to the effect that the American Bankers Association is to 
engage in active propaganda in behalf of a movement looking to the 
cancellation of the Allied debts due the United States. This 
information may be based upon incorrect advices. There is nothing, 
however, to hinder the American Bankers Association from entering 
upon a campaign of this character if it chooses to do so. The 
advisability of such a course is another matter and one about which 
there will be differences of opinion. No doubt some of the debts 
due to the United States will have to be written off altogether, 
others scaled down, and the payment of still others long postponed. 
But this is something quite different from a general cleaning of the 
slate of the European war debts due to the United States. While 
there are economic factors involved, the question fundamentally 
takes on this character: Did we make a proper proportionate 
contribution to winning the war, or ought we to add still further to 
this contribution by cancelling the Allied debts? In answering this 
question it must be remembered that the war was purely of 
European origin, and that America renounced any benefits from 
the peace in the shape of indemnities or territory. 

Effectually the proposal to cancel the Allied debts due America 
is a gesture of generosity toward Germany. For if the American 
taxpayers shoulder this load themselves, France, Great Britain and 
Italy will correspondingly reduce their reparations claims on 
Germany. The loss falls upon us. 

If the American Bankers Association is actively to engage in 
propaganda looking to the cancellation of the Allied debts, it may 
stir up a large political hornets’ nest and may engender hostility 
that would do the Association much harm. There is nothing more 
substantial than inference from the newspaper dispatches referred 
to that would warrant the assertion that the American Bankers 
Association is to enter into such a campaign. 

The conventions of the American Bankers Association, whose 
sessions in former years were but slimly attended, have become 
annual events of national importance. The general sessions are 
crowded, as are many of the meetings of the sections. It can be 
truly said that the American Bankers Association was never more 
vigorous than now, and that it is doing valiant service in behalf not 
only of the bankers but of the entire people of this country. Next 
year the organization will be a half-century old, and _ will 
probably observe that important birthday at Chicago. 
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The New President’s Great Opportunities 


ARELY has a new President of the United States had so 

many opportunities of public service as are offered to Mr. 

Coolidge. In the first place, he can continue and complete 
the great work begun by his predecessor in restoring the Presidency 
to the place ordained for it by the Constitution. Mr. Harding 
realized, as some of our recent chief executives have not done, that 
the legislative functions of the Government had not been confided 
to him. He did not seek to enforce his views upon Congress by 
other than Constitutional means. Mr. Coolidge will do well to 
follow this example. 

Just now the executive attributes of the Presidency are in 
especial demand. ‘There is a Federal law—that adopted in 
pursuance of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution— 
which sadly needs enforcement. The duty of enforcing this and 
other laws of the United States devolves chiefly upon the President. 
And the President can hardly render his country a greater service 
than by bringing about a strict enforcement of this measure, 
thus helping to restore that respect for law in general which the open 
disregard of the Volstead Law has seriously impaired. 

Self-appointed executors of the law and mobs have been allowed 
to usurp important functions which belong to the President, and 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Coolidge will recognize 
the great opportunity he has for bringing about a rule of law and 
order through Constitutional methods. 

Mr. Coolidge has been quoted as saying that we should not be 
in too much of a hurry to legislate, but that we ought to give 
administration a chance to catch up with legislation. The maxim is 
a sound one, and it is peculiarly applicable to conditions in the 
United States today. 

It is the first duty of the President of the United States to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, this duty transcending 
the power to recommend fresh legislation or to veto measures not 
meeting the President’s approval. And surely we need law enforce- 
ment at this:time more than we need fresh legislation. 

Despite the present tendency to hold aloof from active par- 
ticipation in European affairs, the new President has a matchless 
opportunity of public service if at the proper time and in the right 
way he can cause the United States to play in the affairs of 
distracted Europe that noble and effective part for which it is so 
well fitted. 

It is believed that Mr. Coolidge recognizes his responsibilities 
and that he will not flinch in meeting them. 
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COLONEL THOMAS H. BIRCH 
President the Trust Company of North America 


OLONEL BIRCH is forsaking diplomacy for banking. 
After serving nearly ten years as American Minister 
to Portugal, he has organized the Trust Company of North 
America, which will open its doors at 93 Liberty street, New 
York about the end of October. The bank will have a capi- 
tal of $500,000 and a surplus of $250,000. Before entering 
the diplomatic service Colonel Birch was associated with 
his father James H. Birch of Burlington, New Jersey, whose 
vehicle manufacturing business was established in 1862. 
During 1912-13 he was personal aide to Woodrow Wilson, 
then Governor of New Jersey. He received his education 
in private schools and business college. 











Granting Credit—The Credit Department 


Article VII of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, New York, Elizabeth and 
Hudson County (New Jersey) Chapters, American Institute of Banking 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE VII 


I. Essentials of credit: 


Lending credit is attended with 
a risk which bankers endeavor to 
reduce to zero by an examination 
of each applicant with respect to 
the following essentials: 

1. Character, or business honesty— 
the moral risk. 

2. Capacity, or business ability— 
the business risk. 

3. Capital, or net worth—the prop- 
erty risk. 

An ideal risk is one that com- 
bines each of these essentials in a 
high degree. Whereas the first es- 
sential should never be waived, con- 
cessions may be made in the third 
if the second is strong, or vice 
versa. 


II. The credit department: 
1, Functions. 
a. To gather information. 
b. To record, classify, and file 
information. 
c. To analyze and disseminate 
information. 
2. Organization—sections. 
a. Statement analysis. 
b. Commercial paper. 
c. Local investigations—credit 
investigators. 
. Out-of-town investigations— 
correspondence. 
. Answering inquiries — oral 
and written. 
. Revisions of reports. 
. Stenographic and typing. 
III. Sources of credit information: 
1. Direct from applicant. 
a. Financial statements. 
(1) Balance sheets. 
(2) Profit and loss state- 
ments. 
b. Interview by credit investi- 
gator. 
2. From applicant’s trade connec- 
tions. 
a. Creditors (essential). 





b. Debtors (less essential). 
c. Competitors (not ordinarily 
essential). 
3. From applicant’s banking con- 
nections. 
. From applicant’s note broker 
(if any). 
. Mercantile agency reports. 
. Bank’s own records. 
- Public records. 
. Clippings. 
9. Special audits or financial in- 
vestigations. 


IV. Contents of a credit folder: 
1. History sheet, and record of 
average loans and balances. 
2. Investigation reports. 
3. Answers to inquiries. 
4. Financial statements. 
5. Agency reports. 
6. Affiliations. 
7. Circulars. 
8. Clippings. 
9. New business. 
10. Summarization. 
V. Statement analysis: 

An attempt to appraise scien- 
tifically the business and property 
risks from the sworn financial 
statements of the prospective bor- 
rower. This analysis includes, 
among other things, the application 
of certain credit tests, as follows: 
1. Current ratio. 

2. “Acid test”—ratio of receivables 

plus cash to current liabilities. 

. Ratio of current assets to total 
liabilities. 

. Ratio of proposed loan to net 
worth. 

. Ratio of total debt to net worth. 

. Ratio of net profits to net worth. 

. Ratio of net profits to net sales. 

. Ratio of merchandise to sales. 

. Ratio of receivables to sales. 

. Ratio of net worth to fixed 
assets, etc. 
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mentals of credit—the nature 

and kinds of credit. The pur- 
pose of this article is to discuss the 
problem of extending credit. 

Granting credit is the crux of bank- 
ing. How to select good credit risks 
—borrowers who can be trusted—is the 
banker’s central problem. A_bank’s 
profit and loss statement will make a 
favorable showing in proportion to its 
ability to judge those who apply for 
credit. Losses may be incurred by too 
much caution as well as by too little. 

Errors in overestimating credit risks 
are liable to result in losses arising 
through dishonesty, failures, bank- 
ruptcies, or otherwise. On the other 
hand, errors in underestimating risks, 
i. €., an over-conservative policy, may 
result in the loss of business and the 
hampering of production in enterprises 
that give every promise of success. The 
ideal condition is to lend all the bank’s 
idle resources in such a way that the 
funds will be paid back as and when 
promised. But to do this, bankers must 
know the men to whom they lend, their 
businesses, their capital resources, and 
general trade conditions. This implies 
an investigation of the facts. 

For purposes of convenience, the 
analysis of a credit risk resolves itself 
into three lines of investigation, namely, 
character, capacity, and capital. Class- 
ically, these are known as the three 
credit Cs. 

Character is ordinarily regarded as 
foremost among the essentials of a good 
credit risk. The banker cannot take 
the honesty of the applicant for credit 
for granted. Yet it is this part of the 
risk—the moral risk—which is the most 
difficult to appraise. Capacity to bor- 
row must be earned; and since banks 
do not usually lend except to their own 
depositors, they have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the characteristics of 
their applicants for credit before they 
have become prospective borrowers. 
Thus within their own records, they 
can Jetermine the applicant’s past per- 
forn ances in such matters as meeting 
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obligations and fulfilling promises, the 
average balance, to whom and for what 
the principal expenditures have been 
made, etc. Recourse may also be had to 
the applicant’s trade creditors for 
further information concerning his rep- 
utation for paying debts. Most banks 
“check” this phase of the credit inves- 
tigation further by requisitioning an 
agency report. 

Hardly less important than character 
is capacity. When men borrow, they 
“discount” the future. They expect to 
pay off their loans out of the proceeds 
of transactions not yet consummated. 
Ability to discharge obligations depends 
not upon present financial status but 
that of the future. But wherever 
futurity is involved there is risk. What 
degree of risk is involved in the par- 
ticular business which requests accom- 
modation? Will the transactions which 
the proposed loan is to finance prove 
profitable or result in a loss? 

This is where the banker needs to be 
a business analyst; indeed, a business 
economist. He should be certain that 
the applicant for credit is thoroughly 
conversant with the business in which 
he is engaged, and that he knows mar- 
ket outlets, probable price trends, and 
pursues a moderate credit policy. He 
should also know that the applicant’s 
business is well managed, is well thought 
of in the trade, does not tend to over- 
manufacture or overstock, and that its 
products are an essential commodity. 

The most valuable index for measur- 
ing this element of the credit risk is the 
detailed operating statement showing 
the profits or losses over a period of 
years. The final criterion of business 
ability is whether good profits over a 
sustained period of years can be made. 
On a strict scientific basis, therefore, 
how great or small the business risk is, 
can be determined by a study of the 
comparative profit and loss statements 
taken over a period of years. 

The third element in the credit risk 
which requires investigation is capital 
or collateral. The prospective bor- 
rower’s capital is the ultimate measure 
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of the collateral he can offer, whether 
it is specifically pledged or not. Does 
he possess sufficient tangible property to 
pay off this obligations in case he is 
overtaken by reverses, or in case of en- 
forced liquidation? Every loan should 
be for productive purposes, and theo- 
retically the proceeds of every loan go 
into property of some kind or another. 
Supporting every loan there should 
exist the property which it is intended 
to purchase, plus additional liquid 
assets having a ready market so that 
if converted into cash, the net sum real- 
ized would be sufficient to pay off the 
loan. For example, in the case of com- 
mercial paper and bills discounted 
where there exists no specific pledge 
of collateral, there is always the pre- 
sumption that the current assets of the 
principal debtor thereon are more than 
sufficient to pay off the amount bor- 
rowed. 

Thus an ideal credit risk should com- 
bine unimpeachable moral character (as 
relates to business), unquestioned busi- 
ness ability, and adequate working capi- 
tal. But it must not be assumed that 
every bank can secure borrowers who 
possess all three of these elements in 
the highest degree. In the science of 
credit extension the measure of risk de- 
pends upon the degree in which these 
elements are combined. It is safe to 
say that loans should not be granted 
where character does not exist. Cer- 
tainly loans should not be extended 
where business ability has not been 
proved unless adequate collateral is 
given. On the other hand, if the first 
two requirements are strong, the fact 
that the capital is relatively small may 
not necessarily operate as a deterrent 
influence. 

Because of its importance, and the 
detail with which every application for 
credit must be analyzed, all large city 
banks have organized credit depart- 
ments. In many instances, the credit 
department is the largest in the institu- 
tion both as respects number of em- 
ployees and floor space. The function 
of this department is primarily to de- 


termine and measure credit risks, lead- 
ing to a recommendation for action 
when applications for loans are made. 
The purpose of the department is to 
reduce to the minimum, if not absolutely 
to prevent, losses arising through the 
failure of businesses to which money is 
loaned. 

Credit departments of many banks 
also reciprocate credit information with 
correspondent banks, trade customers, 
and other affiliations, and for this rea- 
son not only serve as a “checking” 
bureau for their own organization, but 
for other organizations as well. The 
most important type of assistance ren- 
dered is that of presenting to the credit 
officers, and the loan and discount com- 
mittee, such facts as are necessary to 
provide a basis for intelligently grant- 
ing or rejecting loans, discounts, and 
renewals thereof, issuing letters of 
credit, purchasing bills of exchange, and 
in establishing lines of credit. 

The banker not only has the problem 
of determining whether he can afford to 
lend money to an applicant or not. If 
he decides in the affirmative, he must de- 
termine how much. Many of the 
“established” borrowing customers are 
given a line of credit, i. e., a potential 
borrowing power or credit force, which 
is in proportion to their balances, 
financial condition, and general credit 
rating. This line of credit is usually 
defined as the maximum which a bor- 
rower may have at his disposal at any 
time. Oftentimes this line is divided so 
that a certain amount is available with- 
out security, so much more with guar- 
antees or sureties, and an additional 
amount with security of specified kinds. 

In return for the line of credit the 
borrower is required to maintain pro- 
portional balances, prove to be accept- 
able as a credit risk, and otherwise sat- 
isfactory as an account. The amount 
of the credit line is not rigidly fixed. 
but may vary from time to time accord- 
ing to the financial standing of the bor- 
rower as shown by submitted financial 
statements, the bank’s loanable re- 
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sources, and general money and trade 
conditions. 

While a bank ordinarily fixes a line 
of credit for its borrowers, it is usually 
reluctant to agree absolutely to provide 
this amount because changing condi- 
tions either in the affairs of the cus- 
tomer or of the bank, may make it in- 
expedient, if not impossible, to grant 
the line intended. The purpose of the 
bank is to insure the line of credit al- 
lowed, but it is not legally bound to do 
so. Any line of credit, it may be pre- 
sumed, is predicated upon the contin- 
uance of the same managements, and 
the maintenance of a financial standing 
as good or better than that which was 


in existence at the time it was estab- 
lished. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


W. H. Kniffin: Practical Work of a Bank, 
Chap. 13. (Essentials in granting credit). 

Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 16. (Extending credit—work of the 
credit department). 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 9. (The credit department of a 
large city bank). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and His 
Bank, Chap. 16, 17, 18. (Credit science, 
and the preparation of statements for 
credit). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject: 

T. J. Kavanaugh: Bank Credit) Methods 
and Practice. 

R. F. Prudden: The Bank Credit Investi- 
gator. 

A. Wall: The Banker’s Credit Manual. 

A. Wall: Analytical Credits. 

C. E. Phillips: Bank Credit. 

W. Post: The Four Big Cs. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why is the extension of credit the cen- 
tral problem of banking? 

2. Name all the risks which a bank takes 
in lending its deposits. 

8. What means should be taken by a bank 
to reduce these risks to as near the vanish- 
ing point as possible? 

4. What are the essentials of credit? 

_ 5. Which of these is regarded as the most 
imporiant? 

6. What is meant by the moral risk? 
Business risk? Property risk? 
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7. Can a banker be too conservative in ex- 
tending credit? Explain. 

8. What are the essentials of an ideal 
credit risk? 

9. What are the various sources of credit 
information? 

10. Which of these sources do you think 
are the most valuable? 

11. Should a loan ever be granted before 
the applicant’s financial statement is scru- 
tinized ? 

12. What element of the credit risk does 
the analysis of the financial statement give 
particular insight into? 

13. What are the three credit Cs.? 

14. What are the functions of a bank 
credit department? 

15. Into what main sections is a well- 
organized credit department divisible? 

16. What particular phases of a credit 
investigation are covered by the credit in- 
vestigator? 

17. When interviewing a trade creditor of 
an applicant, what two questions should nor- 
mally be asked first by an investigator? 
Why? 

18. What is meant by saying that a bank 
credit department is a credit “checking” 
bureau? 

19. Distinguish between the general and 
special mercantile agencies. 

20. Of what particular importance to 
banks are the services offered by the mer- 
cantile agencies? 

21. How should the information in a well 
organized credit folder be classified? 

22. What is meant by “credit baromet- 
rics”? 

23. How would you proceed to determine 
the net worth of a corporation whose bal- 
ance sheet is submitted as a basis for credit? 

24. Outline the major aspects of analyzing 
a statement. 

25. What is meant by the current ratio? 
How is it applied? 

26. What other credit tests are applied to 
a statement in addition to the current ratio? 
How are these applied? 

27. How would you go about to determine 
whether a specific piece of commercial 
paper submitted to you is safe for invest- 
ment? 

28. What is meant by line of credit? 

29. What is a line of deposit? 

30. What factors are considered in fixing a 
line of credit? 

81. What is the advantage and cost to a 
borrower of receiving a line of credit from 
a bank? 

82. Is a bank legally bound to live up to a 
line of credit agreed upon? 

33. What is the 20 per cent. rule in rela- 
tion to borrowings? 

34. What relation usually exists between 
the credit and new business departments? 











S. W. STRAUS 
President S. W. Straus & Co. 


R. STRAUS is a native of Indiana. In 1884, at the 
age of 18, he entered the employ of his father, 
Frederick W. Straus, who conducted a mortgage loan 
business in Chicago. Four years later he was admitted to 
the firm as partner and in 1898, upon the death of his 
father, the name of the organization was changed to that 
of S. W. Straus & Co. The business developed rapidly 
and in 1910 it occupied the Straus Building at the corner 
of Clark and Madison streets, Chicago. Two years later 
ofices were established in New York and in 1921 the 
monumental Straus Building at the corner of Fifth avenue 
and Forty-sixth street was occupied. In addition offices 
have been established in more than forty of the principal 
cities of the United States. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Bankers MacazineE has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazine, 71-78 Murray Stree 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: The writer has before 
him a statement of a lumber company, 
which shows total assets of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 with total liabilities 
of approximately $1,000,000 exclusive 
of capital stock of $1,200,000, which 
has been impaired by about $200,000, 
occasioned by a profit and loss account 
on the wrong side. In the liabilities 
there is an item “Bills payable to Mr. 
Blank, of approximately $380,000”. 
The bank which submitted this state- 
ment to us, claims that Mr. Blank is an 
officer and one of the principal owners 
of the business; that he is a wealthy 
man and endorses all paper of the com- 
pany. When we received the statement 
we had no knowledge that Mr. Blank 
was endorser on the company’s paper, 
so we included the item as a current 
liability. Even if we had known that he 
was an endorser we would have done 
likewise. 

The bank rediscounting the paper 
criticizes us in our attitude, claiming 
that they consider it a deferred or slow 
obligation. in view of the fact that as 
an endorser, other obligations would 
have preference. 

Will vou kindly let us know whether 
you would consider this debt current or 


slow?>—F. S. H. 


ANSWER: Without a_ subordination 
agreement, the debt of the lumber company 
to Mr. Blank must be considered as a cur- 
rent li:hility, and we concur in the position 
you have taken. It is the only sound and 
safe procedure. 

Mr. lank is playing banker to his com- 
pany, and while presumably he would be 


unwilling to advance such large sums to it 
if he were not reasonably certain that they 
would be paid, still he is in the enviable 
position not only of knowing the financial 
condition and profit prospects at all times, 
but also of controlling the payment of his 
loan, should reverses overtake the company. 
Mr. Blank has an advantage which other 
creditors do not share. Suppose the com- 
pany’s affairs to be approaching a state of 
embarassment or involvement. Mr. Blank 
could then order the.debt to be paid out of 
such assets as might be available. In know- 
ing the trend of the company’s business and 
its future prospects, he is in the position 
of protecting his loan (although he might 
not choose to do so) while the other creditors 
are not. 

Should Mr. Blank take advantage of his 
superior acquaintance with the internal af- 
fairs of his business, and of his ability to 
order the payment of the loan, the current 
ratio would suddenly be reduced, and the 
security of the remaining general creditors, 
including the lending bank, would be ma- 
terially impaired, if not eliminated. This 
company is doing business under the cor- 
porate form, and consequently in case of 
bankruptcy, creditors would have no re- 
course for the payment of their claims be- 
yond the remaining assets of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Blank, of course, would be per- 
sonally liable for such notes as he may have 
indorsed; but unless it can be determined 
that his personal assets provide a large mar- 
gin over his debts, direct and contingent, it 
is not safe to rely solely on his indorsement. 
Usually it is impossible to determine the 
exact financial worth of an individual. 

There is one way out of this difficulty, 
however, and that is through the execution 
of a subordination agreement. This instru- 
ment, in fairly common use among the larger 
banks of New York for just such situations, 
would make the obligation to Mr. Blank in- 
ferior to that of such creditors as might 
protect themselves thereby. Mr. Blank could 
not order himself paid until the debt to the 
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party or parties in whose favor the subor- 
dination agreement operated, was satisfied. 
Violation of a subordination agreement 
would be tantamount to theft or conversion 
of funds, and therefore a criminal offense. 

In the event that the lending bank is 
protected by a subordination agreement, 
which gives it the right to demand repay- 
ment prior to the satisfaction of Mr. Blank’s 
claim, we would allow “bills payable to Mr. 
Blank” to be regarded as a slow liability, 
and to be excluded in computing the cur- 
rent ratio. 


QUESTION: A statement which has 
been submitted to us shows a surplus 
account nearly three times that of the 
capital stock. This opens up a possible 
avenue of danger through the possible 
dissipation of assets in the form of 
extra dividends to the detriment of the 
creditors. How can a bank protect it- 
self against this possibility ?—A. G. G. 


ANSWER: Wherever the surplus and un- 
divided profits of a business bear a high 
ratio to capital stock there is always the 
danger that you mention. Such surplus, 
moreover, need not be three times the capi- 
tal stock to present a condition that re- 
quires some form of protection. A situa- 
tion where surplus is only 40 or 50 per cent. 
of the capitai stock, especially wherever the 
assets are in a highly liquid form, probably 
demands safeguards. 

Many bank credit men regard it as fun- 
damental that a concern with a statement 
having a set-up of the character you men- 
tion, should protect the lending bank by 
having its principal stockholders indorse or 
guarantee its notes. In the event of a dis- 
sipation of assets through excessive dividend 
disbursements or ctherwise to such an extent 
as to cause difficulties, the management of 
the concern could very likely prove that the 
dissipation had been carried out innocently 
and without a realization of any injustice 
to creditors, and the courts would not hold 
the company responsible. The burden of the 
proof would be upon the creditors to show 
that the company’s management had with- 
drawn assets with the intent to defraud. By 
obtaining the indorsements or guarantees of 
the principal stockholders, however, a bank 
would be able to follow the funds with- 
drawn from the business into the outside 
investments of the indorsing stockholders, 
and besides have the added security which 
these indorsements might bring. It is also 
well to require the execution of an agree- 
ment providing that no extra dividends or 
increased dividends shall be paid during 


the term of the loan. 


QUESTION: We find that the terms 
of a bond indenture provide that the 
mortgage covers not only the realty and 
buildings, but also the personal prop- 
erty, i. e., the current assets. What 
protection has a bank that lends to a 
corporation with such an issue of bonds 
outstanding ?—M. T. L. 


ANSWER: This is a question that is dif- 
ficult to answer categorically. In all cases, 
wherever a corporation has issued mortgage 
bonds, a copy of the trust indenture should 
be secured and scrutinized, since very often 
the mortgage attempts to cover both fixed 
and current assets. Some legal experts con- 
tend that it is almost impossible to tie up 
current assets under a mortgage and have 
the provisions hold, and so far as known 
there have been no conclusive court de- 
cisions on this point. Quick or current 
assets of necessity are constantly “turning”, 
and the trustee under a mortgage indenture 
would find it difficult in actual practice to 
carry out the requirements of the trust deed, 
i. e., to keep the current assets ear-marked 
and intact. Nevertheless, in case of bank- 
ruptcy or forced liquidation, the trustee 
would undoubtedly make every effort to pre- 
vent the sale of these assets by bringing 
them under the lien of the mortgage. 

In such a case the bank would seem to 
have no certain protection, and legal assist- 
ance should be sought if this condition is 
discovered after a loan has been made. A 
bank which makes advances to a corporation 
whose bonds are secured by an indenture 
covering current assets runs the risk of 
buying into a law suit. 


QUESTION: In connection with the 
analysis of a mercantile statement, will 
you explain to me how to figure the 
“Net Worth to Fixed Asset” ratio? 
Should mortgages and reserves against 
fixed assets be deducted from the fixed 
assets in figuring the ratio just as they 
are deducted in figuring the net worth? 
—N. T. H. 


ANSWER: In order to derive the ratio of 
worth to fixed assets, the net worth should 
be divided by the total fixed assets. The 
resulting ratio will indicate the proportion 
of stockholders’ investment in the non- 
current assets of the company. In any going 
concern there should be a margin of work- 
ing capital provided by the stockholders 
above their fixed investment in plant assets. 
Otherwise the company would be in the 
position of operating entirely on funds pro- 
vided by creditors. In view of the fact 
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that in determining the net worth of any 
concern all real estate mortgages, reserves 
for depreciation, and other obligations set 
up against fixed assets are deducted from 
these assets, it is obvious that in a com- 
parison of net worth to fixed assets the same 
deductions must be made from the fixed 
assets as are made from the net worth. 


QUESTION: In looking over the 
statements of various mercantile con- 
cerns I frequently see the item of ‘‘Re- 
serve for bad debts” set up in the 


liabilities. Will you kindly tell me if. 


this reserve is against estimated sales 
for the coming fiscal year, i. e., is set 
up as a reserve for all possible bad 
debts during the ensuing year, or is 
simply a reserve for bad debts against 
the actual receivables showing on the 
statement >—W. B. 


ANSWER: Specific reserves set up on 
balance sheets generally apply to specific 
assets showing on the statements. The “Re- 
serve for bad debts” item is a _ reserve 
against actual receivables outstanding on 
the statement. It does not cover all pos- 
sible losses from bad debts during the com- 
ing year but simply makes a conservative 
provision for possible charge-offs against 
receivables now carried on the company’s 
books. Before setting up the reserve all 
bad debts should be charged off and the 
reserve itself should apply only to those ac- 
counts which come under the “doubtful” 
heading. Reserves are not set up against 
good accounts. Occasionally the computa- 
tion of the reserve is made on a basis of 
previous losses compared with sales, i. e., a 
manufacturer may know that his losses in 
the past have averaged 1, of 1 per cent. of 
sales and in computing the reserve he ap- 
plies this figure to the actual receivables out- 
standing on statement. However, the con- 
servative way to figure the reserve is to go 
over each account outstanding on the books 
and set aside a sufficient amount to cover 
all possible losses on each. If an account is 
quite doubtful of collection a 100 per cent. 
reserve should be set up against it. 


QUESTION: Recently this bank has 
been offered the account on a loaning 
basis of a textile mill which is being 
factored. As a general proposition do 
you feel that a bank should go into a 
tisk of this sort? What is the cus- 
tomary relationship between a factor 
and the company it is financing? Should 
@ factored mill ever borrow from two 


sources—the factor and the bank ?— 
ww. Be 


ANSWER: This brings up the discussion 
of an interesting type of risk. In the tex- 
tile industry a majority of the mills are 
factored and this type of financing is as 
prevalent as it is well established. Before 
answering W. B. E.’s question regarding 
the advisability of a bank’s taking on a 
credit risk of this sort, we will discuss 
the relationship between a factor and its 
factored mill. 

The relationship between these two im- 
portant elements in the textile industry is 
briefly that between a combined sales, credit, 
collection and financing organization (the 
factor) and a purely manufacturing organ- 
ization (the mill). In financing the mill’s 
operations the factor acts primarily as a 
banker and as such holds a definite and 
necessary position in the country’s financial 
system which a bank is unable to occupy. 
The most common way in which this rela- 
tionship comes about is as follows: A tex- 
tile mill is established with (we will assume) 
a modern plant, a good product and sound 
prospective earning power. Upon comple- 
tion of the plant, however, it is found that 
the mill lacks working capital—its working 
funds are largely tied up in fixed assets. 
In order to finance itself during the periods 
of the purchase and conversion of raw ma- 
terial into finished product and the carrying 
of accounts receivable until collection, with 
the necessity of investing new funds in ad- 
ditional merchandise, in order to insure con- 
tinuity of production the mill has to obtain 
assistance from outside sources. In this in- 
dustry the period of time from the purchase 
of the raw material to the realization of 
cash from sales varies from about four to 
six months. Also, the mill does not manu- 
facture against orders received; it manu- 
factures in anticipation of purchases. All 
this requires working capital and it is here 
that the aid of the factor is sought. 

Negotiations between the mill and the fac- 
tor are instituted and the factor agrees to 
cash the mill’s sales and perhaps make ad- 
vances against merchandise, which will serve 
to supply working capital and enable the 
mill to secure the turnover necessary to 
operate at a profit. Also the factor agrees 
to act as selling agent for the mill and 
guarantees the credit and collection of all 
accounts. A bank ordinarily would not loan 
a mill along the lines adopted by the factor 
because the mill’s assets are to a large extent 
represented by plant and it is not a bank’s 
function to supply the primary working 
capital on which a_ business operates. 
Ordinarily a manufacturing house when ap- 
plying to a bank for a loan should have 
sufficient working capital to carry itself dur- 
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ing normal periods of the fiscal year, relying 
on the bank to supply the additional work- 
ing capital necessary to finance seasonal 
peak inventories. The factor, with its trained 
selling organization, control of credits and 
collections and active touch with the daily 
market situation, is able and willing to make 
loans against merchandise consigned to it, 
where a bank would simply be speculating 
as an untrained outsider on the future buy- 
ing power of the public. 

The relationship between the factor and 
the mill embodies in general the following 
points: 

1. The factor cashes the entire sales of the 
mill and in this way supplies the needed 
working capital on which the mill can con- 
duct business in volume and operate at a 
profit. By “cashing the entire sales of the 
mill” is meant that ordinarily the factor 
agrees to take on consignment all the fin- 
ished goods which the mill produces and to 
pay in cash on the 10th of the following 
month the amount of the previous month’s 
sales. In the event that this does not supply 
all the working capital needed, the factor 
may agree to make loans on sales in advance 
during the month or loan the mill against its 
unsold merchandise. When loaning against 
merchandise the factor usually loans only 
up to about two thirds of the value of the 
merchandise and limits the amount of such 
advances to what is considered a conserva- 
tive figure. 

2. As stated above, all goods produced by 
the mill are consigned in finished form to the 
factor for sale. The sale is made by and in 
the name of the factor on a commission 
basis, although the name of the mill appears 
on the label of all goods sold, usually as a 
department of the factor. The factor or- 
dinarily charges at the rate of 6 per cent. 
interest for his advances and about 4 per 
cent. commission on sales. 

3. In addition to having complete charge 
of the sale of the goods through an exten- 
sive selling organization, the factor guaran- 
tees the credit of the accounts and is re- 
sponsible for their collection. 

4. The factor has a lier on all the goods 
or property of the mill in its possession as 
a security for money advanced. 

From the above it can be seen that by 
obtaining the assistance of a factor the 
mill relieves itself of all responsibilities for 
its product after the time it is actually man- 
ufactured, i, e., the mill is in no way con- 
cerned with the problem of distribution and 
sale, credit and collection, and finance. Also, 
the mill is able to calculate accurately what 
the selling price of its product should be in 
order to yield a fair profit, since it can in 
the usual way determine the cost of man- 
ufacture and then has only to add the fixed 
interest and commission due the factor in 
order to estimate the final cost upon which 
to base the selling price. 


Regarding W. B. E.’s question as to 
whether we favor as a general rule a bank’s 
loaning a factored concern, the answer is 
simple—we do not. Ordinarily a _ bank 
should not go into a credit risk of this sort, 
for the simple reason that the bank is ad- 
vancing funds on the company’s straight 
paper when the factor is very definitely se- 
cured by a binding lien on the company’s 
consigned merchandise—or on the receiv- 
ables which have resulted from the sale of 
the merchandise. In some cases the factor’s 
lien even extends to raw material not in its 
possession. The bank is thus purely in the 
position of a secondary creditor. If the 
bank does consider making a loan of this 
sort it should have the fullest information 
from the factor regarding the mill, includ- 
ing a complete understanding of the agree- 
ment between the mill and the factor, and 
the nature and extent of the factor’s lien on 
the mill’s goods and property. Why is it 
necessary for the mill to borrow funds in 
addition to those advanced by the factor 
and why does the factor not make the addi- 
tional advances himself? If the factor is un- 
willing to make these advances why should 
the bank? The burden of proof is clearly 
with the factor and the mill to show why 
the bank should go into such a risk on an 
unsecured basis. Furthermore, in answer to 
W. B. E.’s last question, we feel it is a well 
established axiom in banking that a bor- 
rower should confine his obligations to one 
distinct form of borrowing. Borrowing in 
one place on security and in another on an 
unsecured basis almost always ends in 
trouble—the unsecured creditor demands 
that he be secured or calls his loan and 
refuses further credit. Also, borrowing on 
both a secured and unsecured basis en- 
courages overtrading on the part of the 
borrower and is liable to lead to specula- 
tion—-a serious danger signal in any credit 
risk. 

There may of course be some cases in 
which a bank’s loan to a factored concern is 
justified. If the mill is not borrowing from 
its factor at the time it makes a loan from 
the bank and does not borrow from the fac- 
tor during the period of the loan, an en- 
tirely different aspect is put on the credit 
risk. In that event provided the mill’s 
statement shows up satisfactorily and the 
factor has no qualms re. the risk, the bank’s 
confidence in the credit is increased by the 
fact that the mill’s collection and credits 
are guaranteed. It is important, however, 
that the bank have a definite understanding 
that the mill will not borrow from its factor 
during the period of a bank’s loan. It might 
also be mentioned in connection with this 
discussion that a mill which has ample 
working capital and is of sufficient size to 
organize and maintain sales, credit and col- 
lection departments of its own has or- 
dinarily no need for a factor. 
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and safe deposit department, presented unusual difficulties 
in this bank. A year's occupancy has demonstrated the com- 
plete success of the operation. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Bank Not Liable in Paying 
Checks Drawn by 
Bankrupt 


Citizens Union National Bank v. Johnson, 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals 286, Fed. Rep. 527. 


PETITION in bankruptcy was 
A filed against one of the deposi- 
tors of the Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank. After the filing of the pe- 
ition, but before there had been an ad- 
judication, the bank paid certain checks 
drawn by the depositor in the regular 
course of business. The checks were 
paid in good faith and without knowl- 
edge on the part of the bank of the in- 
stitution of bankruptcy proceedings 
against the depositor. It was held that 
the bank was not liable to the bank- 
rupt’s trustee in bankruptcy for the 
amount of the checks. 


OPINION 


Appeal from the District Court of 
the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Kentucky ; Walter Evans, judge. 

Suit between the Citizens’ Union Na- 
tional Bank and C. W. Johnson, trustee 
of the Kentucky Automotive Company, 
bankrupt. From an order requiring 
the bank to pay moneys to the trustee, 
the bank appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded. 

PER CURIAM.—The sole question 
presented is whether a bank which be- 
tween the filing of petition for adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy and actual adjudi- 
cation received deposits from the bank- 
tupt to the credit of the latter’s check- 
ing account and made payment there- 
from to third parties upon depositors’ 
checks, but without knowledge or notice 
of the pendency of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, is liable to the trustee in bank- 
tuptcy for the payments so made. No 
receiver had been appointed and no 


question of preference under section 60 
of the act (Comp. St. § 9644) is in- 
volved. 

The District Court was of opinion 
that the bank was so liable, basing its 
conclusion on the decision of this court 
in Toof v. City National Bank, 206 
Fed. 250, 124 C. C. A. 118. The Dis- 
trict Court was in error in so construing 
the opinion in that case. The Toof 
Case did not involve the question of 
good-faith payments by the bank to 
third persons, but only the bank’s right 
to apply deposits upon its note against 
the depositor by way of set-off. We held 
(following Bank v. Massey, 192 U. S. 
138, 146, 24 Sup. Ct. 199, 48 L. Ed. 
380, and Studley v. Bank, 229 U. S. 
523, 527, 338 Sup. Ct. 806, 57 L. Ed. 
1313) that the bank had the right of 
set-off as to the existing deposit bal- 
ance when the petition in bankruptcy 
was filed. We further held that the 
right of set-off did not extend to subse- 
quent deposits. 

We think a conclusion that the bank 
is liable for payments made to third 
parties in good faith and in ignorance 
of the bankruptcy proceedings is not 
well founded. Its effect would be that 
the bank could not protect itself against 
liability to a trustee in bankruptcy sub- 
sequently appointed on account of pay- 
ments made in good faith and in the 
regular course of business and in ig- 
norance of the bankruptcy proceedings 
—except through the impossible course 
of keeping itself advised not only daily, 
but momentarily, of the filing of peti- 
tions for adjudication of bankruptcy 
against its depositors in any competent 
jurisdiction. In our opinion the bank- 
ruptcy works no such result. True, 
broadly speaking, the adjudication when 
made relates back to the commence- 
ment of bankruptcy proceedings for the 
purpose of adjudicating rights and 
equities generally. Acme Co. v. Beek- 
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man Co., 222 U. S. 300, 32 Sup. Ct. 
96, 56 L. Ed. 208; Everett v. Judson, 
228 U. S. 474, 33 Sup. Ct. 568, 57 L. 
Ed. 927, 46 L. R. A. (N.S.) 154; Toof 
v. Bank, supra. But we think that both 
on principle and authority the rule re- 
ferred to does not make the banker 
liable for good-faith payments to third 
persons made before adjudication upon 
depositors’ checks in the regular course 
of business and without knowledge or 
notice of bankruptcy. In re Zotti (C. 
C. A. 2) 186 Fed. 84, 108 C. C. A. 
196, Ann. Cas. 1914A, 240, certiorari 
denied, 228 U. S. 718, 32 Sup. Ct. 522, 
50 L. Ed. 628; and see Johnson v. Col- 
lier, 222 U. S. 538, 32 Sup. Ct. 104, 
56 L. Ed. 806; In re Perpall (C. C. A. 
2) 271 Fed. 466, 468. For its general 
bearing, see Frederick v. Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., 256 U. S. 395, 398, 
41 Sup. Ct. 503, 65 L. Ed. 1009. 

The order of the District Court is 
reversed so far as it required the bank 
to repay to the trustee in bankruptcy 
any sum beyond the moneys received on 
deposit by the bank after bankruptcy 
proceedings were begun and which were 
applied by the bank upon its own note 
against the bankrupt, and the record 
remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion. Appel- 
lant will recover its costs of this court. 


& 


Accommodated Party Not En- 
titled to Notice of Dishonor 


Park Bank v. Naffah, Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 119 Atl. Rep. 923. 


The plaintiff bank brought suit 
against the defendant as indorser of a 
note held by the bank. The note was 
signed by one Megory as maker and 
was payable to the bank’s order. 

For a defense, the defendant alleged 
that no notice of dishonor had been 
given to him and that he was, therefore, 
discharged from liability as indorser. 
The evidence was conflicting as to 
whether or not the note had been given 


for the accommodation of the defendant 
indorser. ‘This question was submitted 
to the jury and the jury decided that 
the note was given for the defendant's 
accommodation. Under the provisions 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law an 
indorser for whose accommodation a 
note is given, is not entitled to notice 
of dishonor. It was held, therefore, 
that the bank was entitled to enforce 
the note against the indorser notwith- 
standing the fact that no notice of dis- 
honor had been given. 


OPINION 


Action by the Park Bank, in the hands 
of Frank M. Jackson, receiver, against 
L. Naffah. Judgment for plaintiff, and 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

Roy G. Bostwick and W. D. Stewart 
(of Thorp, Bostwick and Stewart), 
both of Pittsburgh, for appelant. 

Prichard and Trent, and Edmund K. 
Trent, all of Pittsburgh, for appellee. 

FRAZER, J.—According to stipula- 
tion of counsel, placed on record at 
trial, the sole question at issue is 
whether a note for $2500, dated Noven- 
ber 4, 1917, payable sixty days after 
date, to the order of defendant, and 
signed, ‘““R. Megory,” was made for the 
accommodation of defendant, or given 
by the maker to the payee for value. 
The court below submitted this ques- 
tion to the jury, and on verdict for 
plaintiff, and from judgment entered 
thereon, defendant appealed. 

It is conceded the note was not paid 
at maturity and that the plaintiff failed 
to give notice of nonpayment to. defend- 
ant as indorser. However, if the note 
was for defendant’s accommodation, no- 
tice to him of dishonor was unnecessary 
under section 115 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Act of May 16, 1901 (P. L. 
209; Pa. St. 1920, § 16106). Plaintiff's 
cashier testified defendant called at the 
bank and arranged for and secured 4 
line of credit not to exceed a specified 
amount, the understanding being that 
the privilege was extended to him of bor 
rowing from the bank from time to time 
funds needed in the building operations 
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in which he was at the time engaged, 
the notes given to secure his indebted- 
ness to be either signed or indorsed by 
him and R. Megory, who defendant ex- 
plained was his father-in-law, and that, 
pursuant to this arrangement, the note 
in suit and also other notes were given. 
On the other hand, defendant denied 
having either asked for or secured credit 
on the strength of the signature of his 
father-in-law, and further denied the 
note in suit was given for accommoda- 
tion, claiming, on the contrary, that R. 
Megory was a customer to whom he sold 
goods and that he received the note in 
question in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness in settlement of the amount due. In 
support of his case defendant was priv- 
ileged to call as witnesses in his behalf 
both the father-in-law and customer, but 
chose to rely entirely on his own testi- 
mony and offered no explanation of the 
absence of those who, if his contention 
is correct, would have corroborated his 
statements. Under the circumstances. 
the case was necessarily for the jury, 
and the motion for judgment non 
obstante veredicto was properly refused. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


& 


Indorser of Note not Dis- 
charged by Extension of 
Time Granted to 
Maker 


Federal Trust Company v. Central Trust 
Company, Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, 188 N. E. Rep. 562. 


Ordinarily, where the holder of a note 
grants an extension of time to the 
maker, the indorsers on the note are 
thereby discharged. But the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law provides that 
an indorser is not discharged by an ex- 
tension of the time of payment where 
the right of recourse against the in- 
dorser is expressly reserved. 

Thi. action was brought by a bank, 
as a holder of a promissory note for 
8400. signed by a corporation as maker 


and indorsed by one Hittinger. The in- 
dorser, Hittinger, died before the note 
matured. At maturity, the bank caused 
the note to be protested and a notice of 
dishonor was sent to the indorser’s last 
place of residence. On the same day, 
the maker of the note gave the bank 
a new note due in sixty days. The new 
note recited that the original note ‘“‘with 
indorsers”’ should stand as collateral. 
It was held that the words “with 
indorsers” amounted to an express 
reservation of recourse against Hit- 
tinger as indorser of the original note. 
The extension of time granted to the 
maker, therefore, did not discharge 
Hittinger from liability, and his estate 
was held liable. 


OPINION 


Action by the Federal Trust Com- 
pany against the Central Trust Com- 
pany, executor of Richard Hittinger, 
on a promissory note. Reported from 
the superior court, after a trial without 
a jury and a finding for defendant. 
Judgment for plaintiff. 

Defendant claimed that its intestate 
was discharged from his liability as in- 
dorser by reason of an extension of the 
time of payment. The trial judge so 
ruled, and reported the case, with the 
stipulation that, if his rulings were cor- 
rect, judgment was to be entered for 
defendant, and otherwise for plaintiff 
for $3000 and interest. 

PIERCE, J.—This action was tried 
before a judge of the superior court 
without a jury. He found for the de- 
fendant and reported the case to this 
court, with the stipulation: 

“That if my rulings are correct 
judgment is to be entered for the de- 
fendant; otherwise judgment is to be 
entered for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$3000 and interest.” 

The report discloses that the action is 
by a holder in due course of a promis- 
sory note against the estate of the in- 
dorser; that the American Ammonia 
Company, the maker, on May 10, 1921, 
gave to the plaintiff for consideration 
the note in question, dated May 5, 1921, 
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for $3400, indorsed by the decedent, 
Hittinger; that on May 10, $300 was 
paid thereon; that the indorser died 
June 29, 1921; that on July 5 the note 
was duly protested, and notice thereof 
duly sent to the indorser’s last place of 
abode; that on July 5 the plaintiff re- 
ceived from the maker a collateral note 
for $3100, due in sixty days, which 
note was several times renewed. 

The note of July 5, and all renewal 
notes, stated that the collateral given 
with each note was the “note of the 
American Ammonia Company for $3400, 
dated May 5, 1921, with indorsements” ; 
that the plaintiff reserved the right to 
call for additional security, and if such 
security, approved by the holder, was 
not given, the note should become due. 
Shortly stated, it was agreed that the 
original note dated May 5, 1921, “with 
indorsements” should be held by the 
holder as security for the payment of 
the note of July 5. The judge found 
that the holder did not at any time 
intend to give up his rights against the 
indorser, and that no express exten- 
sion of time was given to the American 
Ammonia Company on the note in suit, 
except in so far as the acceptance of 
the collateral note of July 5 may have 
affected such an extension, and he ruled 
that the effect of this transaction was to 
put the holder into the position that it 
could not enforce either note unless the 
maker refused to furnish, at its request, 
additional collateral approved by the 
holder; that the result thereof was to 
take from the indorser the right to pay 
the note at least until additional se- 
curity was called for; and that the 
agreement operated as a postponement 
of the time of payment. 

The circumstances not being in dis- 
pute, the judge properly ruled upon 
the conclusion of fact which followed 
therefrom. We think the ruling was 
right in so far as it held that the 
holder could not proceed against the 
maker on either note until the maturity 
of the note dated July 5, 1921. And 
we agree that the holder of the original 
note and the collateral note, upon re- 


ceipt of the collateral note, was bound 
to grant an extension of time for the 
payment of the original note until the 
maturity of the collateral note. The 
effect of the binding agreement for the 
extension of time was to discharge the 
indorser and his estate, unless the 
holder of the note reserved its rights 
against him. 
General Law, c. 107, § 143, reads: 


“A person secondarily liable on the 
instrument is discharged: * * * By 
any agreement binding upon the holder 
to extend the time of payment, or to 
postpone the holder’s right to enforce 
the instrument, unless made with the 
assent of the party secondarily liable, 
or unless the right of recourse against 
such party is expressly reserved.” 

It is found as a fact that the plaintiff 
did not intend to give up its rights 
against the indorser; the question for 
decision therefore is whether it succeed- 
ed in preserving its rights against the 
indorser by the statement in the col- 
lateral note: 

“That the collateral was the ‘note 
of the American Ammonia Company for 
$3400, dated May 5, 1921, with in- 
dorsements.’ ” 


It is plain the words “with indorse- 
ments” were pure surplusage and added 
nothing of value to the collateral, if the 
effect of the receipt of the collateral 
note was to release the indorsement. 
Assuming the words were not vain and 
empty and were intended to confer 
valuable rights, the conclusion is ir- 
resistible that the holder “expressly re- 
served” its rights against the indorser. 
It follows that the plaintiff's right 
against the indorser was not lost by the 
acceptance of the collateral note. Sohier 
v. Loring, 6 Cush. 537, 544; Hutchins 
v. Nichols, 10 Cush. 299; Kenworthy 
v. Sawyer, 125 Mass. 28. 

In accordance with the stipulation, 
“judgment is to be entered for the 
plaintiff in the sum of $3000 and in- 
terest.” 

So ordered. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


Snapped on the steps of the United States Treasury. Left to right: George P. Lynde, secre- 
ntiff tary; George R. Cooksey; Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director; Fred Starek; F. W. Mondell. 








SIR HERBERT HOLT 
President of the Royal Bank of Canada 





s lerbert, who is one of the Dominion’s leading financiers, as well as one of Canada’s 
re t men, is shown above on board ship with Lady Holt, ready to sail on a holiday tour of 
=uroy 
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Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 
as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE EDITOR. 
CONCERNING BANK SALARIES 
Editor THe Bankers MaGaziIne: 


I submit these paragraphs in answer to 
an article of Joseph Tully on the salaries of 
bank clerks in the July issue of THE 
Bankers MaGazine. 

Mr. Tully starts with the assertion that 
there seems to be little justification for the 
small salaries paid employees in the large 
city banks. One wonders why he should 
have made a distinction between the large 
city banks and the country banks, because 
either by a strange coincidence or perhaps 
by intent of the editors, the same issue of 
the magazine contains an article on bank 
salaries in Missouri by Dale Graham in 
which he points out that 386 banks in that 
state are paying their cashiers and chief 
executives an average of $110 per month. 
This is considerably less than the average 
bookkeeper’s salary in the large city banks. 
It would, therefore, seem that any discus- 
sion of bank clerks’ salaries should cover 
the entire field and not any particular com- 
munity or class of community. 

Mr. Tully proceeds to say that the bank 
employee has many advantages over the 
workers in other lines, such, for instance, 
as being paid for holidays, vacations and 
illnesses, but points out that even all these 
do not offset the amount over and above the 
average bank employee’s salary which many 
other workers, such as the mechanical 
workers, receive, and further states that as 
far as being paid for time off on account of 
illness, it must be remembered that even 
the mechanic receives his sick benefits from 
the union. I do not believe that any fair- 
minded man will for one moment grant that 
the sick benefits from the Union are in any 
way commensurate with what the banks are 
in the habit of doing for employees whose 
health has broken down in their service. 
We all know of innumerable cases where 
banks are carrying at full salary employees 
whose health has been undermined, perhaps 
because of overwork, but often for other 
reasons, and it is not unusual to pay full 
salary for a year or more, and instances have 
been known where up to 50 per cent. of a 
senior clerk’s or officer’s salary has been paid 
for a series of many years. 

The bank employee in most instances is 
reasonably assured of steady employment, 
whereas the mechanic is liable to be laid off 
if not from general lack of employment in 
dull times, from numerous strikes in times 
of general prosperity. 

Another great advantage enjoyed by men 
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in the banking fraternity, which is the rea- 
son this field is chosen in preference to: the 
higher cash remuneration in other lines of 
endeavor, is the possibility that some day 
the employee may rise to a commanding 
position of high remuneration, which pros- 
pect is not found in a union-controlled body 
of men. That such things do happen is 
evidenced on every hand and this article is 
too short to permit the naming of the 
men in this country who are now chairman 
of the board or presidents of banks, who 
started at the very lowest position in a 
bank. 

We will grant that in the banking busi- 
ness the earnings and profits are greater 
and more stable than in many other lines, 
but the employee who gets the idea that a 
bank is so rich that it can well afford to 
pay any salary that the employee thinks he 
is worth, is on the wrong track. During 
the war the banks did make very large 
profits, but so did other lines of business, 
and a study of the bank earnings for the 
last year shows that a great many institu- 
tions ended the year with less surplus and 
profits than at the beginning. 

Twenty or thirty years ago an individual 
ledger bookkeeper in the city of New York 
was receiving $600 or $800 a year. Boys 
starting in the bank at that time were paid 
$4 a week and no allowance for lunches. 
Today bookkeepers are paid from $1500 to 
$2500 a year and boys starting in the 
bank are paid in the large cities a minimum 
of $12 a week, and in many instances they 
have their lunches furnished without charge. 

This letter, however, is not intended to be 
a defense so much of the salaries paid bank 
employees, as it is to present another 
aspect of the situation. The writer would 
like to see every bank employee receive 
much larger salaries than are now paid and 
believes that the attitude of bank officials in 
this matter is steadily improving. The 
writer believes that the crux of the situa- 
tion lies in the attitude of the boards of 
directors and officials toward their em- 
ployees, fully as much, if not more, than in 
the cash remuneration received. We find 
employees worrying not so much about their 
salaries as about losing their positions 
through mergers or consolidations. We 
find them fearing that after long years of 
intensive work, some man from another city 
will be brought into the institution and 
promoted ahead of them. We find them 
discouraged because what they consider 
constructive suggestions are not considered, 
much less followed. We find them hurt be- 
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cause important news of their institution 
is often learned from gossip on the street 
before they are informed by their superiors 
of what is going on. ‘This matter was most 
ably set forth by Alexander Dunbar, vice- 
president and cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, in his address before the Cleveland 
Convention Departmental Conference, from 
which the following is quoted: 


The next point to consider is the proper at- 
titude of officers and department heads toward 
subordinates. The other day I ran across this 
“trip-hammer”’ sentence—Emerson’s I think it 
is: “Treat men as pawns and nine-pins and 
you shall suffer as well as they.’’ This line says 
all that there is to be said concerning this im- 
portant phase of a bank’s personnel. En- 
thusiasm must be inspired—it cannot be com- 
manded, 

Perhaps a hasty word, on a busy morning, 
will kill the spark of an ambition which would 
otherwise kindle a bonfire of good will for your 
institution. It is unfortunate, but true, that 
enthusiasm is a very delicate plant in most 
persons. Perhaps it may be misguided, per- 
haps it may be impractical in some of its of- 
ferings, perhaps it is annoying in its per- 
sistency; but the basic fact should be kept in 
mind that it will die unless nourished by 
patient attention. Courteous pruning, generous 
watering by words of encouragement, and pains- 
taking explanation as to why its offerings are 
impractical, will, in nearly all cases, nourish it 
into healthy growth. Let me emphasize the 
fact that enthusiasm is one of the cardinal 
requirements of a successful personnel. Here 
is the best definition of it that I have ever 
heard: “Enthusiasm is outside evidence of in- 
side belief’. 


There is nothing more disheartening to an 
employee or group of employees, after put- 
ting all their enthusiasm in their work, than 
to have their plans and enthusiasm squelched 
ind orders given, the reason for which is 
not at all understood by them. It would 
seem that a group of loyal employees might 
be kept more fully informed of the general 
policy of the institution. That proper con- 
sideration of employees and interest in their 
individual problems and appreciation of 
their constructive suggestions can be made 
to count more than large salaries was 
proved during the war, when all banks had 
inany employees stand by them at salaries 
25 to £0 per cent. less than they were of- 
fered by other institutions. When a bank 
officer has employees staying with his insti- 
tution at less salary than paid elsewhere 
because they like the environment, he can be 
sure he is on the way to solving the unrest 
that is surging through the ranks of white 
collar workers. Unfortunately, however, one 
officer of a bank rarely has authority to 
handle the employees as he wishes and must 
do as directed by those higher up, who 
dictate policies but do not come in close 
‘ontact with the clerks to observe the effect 
that their policies have on the rank and 
file. 

The writer has seen both sides of the 
ounter: he has been a junior employee and 
t Senio» official and hence cannot be accused 
of writ’ from theory rather than practice. 


Profit-sharing plans have not been entirely 
successful, partly because bank stocks are 
so far above their par value that an em- 
ployee can afford to hold but a very small 
proportion of the stock. Welfare plans so 
widely advocated during the war have their 
objections because savoring so much of 
paternalism. I believe that banks should in- 
sure their employees by group insurance, 
because the premium is only about 1 per 
cent. of the payroll and is so far cheaper 
than the employees can get individually, 
and it would be a great relief to all bank 
clerks if they could be assured that after 
thirty or forty years of faithful service in 
an institution they would receive a mod- 
erate pension. The dread of losing their 
positions at fifty or sixty, a grey haired, per- 
haps somewhat stooped, “experienced ‘bank 
clerk’” is one that hangs over many a man 
of thirty-five or forty-five and worries him 
far more than the fact that he could use 
$10 or $15 a week more now. As we look 
over the field, we find in many institutions 
group insurance, we find in some institu- 
tions pension systems, we find. institutions 
contributing generously to the American 
Institute of Banking and in addition paying 
the tuition or part of the tuition of those 
clerks who elect to take up the courses. 
But whether an institution does all of these 
things or none of them, they can effect a 
wonderful improvement in the whole situa- 
tion if they will take their clerks into part- 
nership in the management of their institu- 
tion, not in a financial but in a human sense. 
They must make them feel “this is our busi- 
ness; we are working for the success of our 
institution because we have a pride in it and 
because its success means our success. We 
must efface our individual differences of 
opinion, must co-operate, be happy with one 
another, and get something out of life be- 
sides receiving our salary and paying it out 
to. live”. Without that spirit life is but a 
grind; with it all things can be accom- 
plished. 
BANK OFFICIAL. 


WHY BANK POSITIONS ARE SOUGHT 
Editor Tue Bankers MAGAZINE: 


Joseph Cully, in his article, “Are Bank 
Clerks Underpaid?” in the July issue of 
Tue Bankers Macaztne, implies that in 
proportion to their responsibilities the com- 
pensation of bank employees in the large 
city banks is inadequate. If one accepts 
this simple and unqualified statement as 
gospel, to such a one it is a fact, however 
specious it may be made to appear upon 
careful and experienced analysis. 

In nearly all cases positions in banks and 
trust companies are sought for these 
reasons: 
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Stability. 

Permanence. 

Unusual rewards and honors. 
Social position. 


Employees in the large city banks get 
just these very things in addition to inci- 
dental benefits and pleasures which come 
through the proper functioning of various 
employees’ club activities which embrace 
educational opportunities with tuition paid; 
thrift deposits which bear very liberal rates 
of interest; opportunities to purchase stock 
of their company on long term easy pay- 
ments; various entertainments and outings 
during the year. Life insurance usually 
equal in amount to the employee’s yearly 
salary for which the bank pays the pre- 
miums, and in most cases a bonus payable in 
cash in a lump sum at Christmas, should also 
be mentioned. Employees of most large 
banks and trust companies receive their 
lunches without charge. The services of a 
capable physician are usually provided. Cases 
of serious illness are taken care of, and in 
many instances individuals are sent to hos- 
pitals or camps for treatment without cost 
to the employee. 

It is not implied that numerous business 
houses do not pursue many of these prac- 
tices, but this discussion is touching only 
on what the larger financial institutions 
actually offer their employees. 

A bank employee in a large city bank 
has unusual opportunities for contacts with 
important and influential people. Such con- 
tacts frequently lead to close friendships 
out of which grow further business oppor- 
tunities and additional chances for broad- 
ening and extending one’s resources. This 
plays no small part in the advancement of 
clerks and officials. 

It should be borne in mind that there are 
no limits to the opportunities open to any 
clerk of a bank other than the limitations 
of his or her own capability, energy, 
patience, loyalty and ambition. The discern- 
ing and thoughtful employee soon finds out 
that the management is eagerly seeking 
competent men and women for advancement 
and will diligently prepare himself for 
something better, and he will do this first 
by perfecting his work in his own depart- 
ment. In one of the very large trust com- 
panies almost every one of the officers was 
at one time a clerk. That fact alone would 
account for the popularity of bank posi- 
tions. There is no shortage of proper bank- 
ing material in men or women; they seek 
bank positions and know what they are 
about when they do so. 

R. E. A. 


THE STABILIZED DOLLAR 


Editor THe Bankers MaGazine: 


May I have space for a few comments on 
your recent editorial: “Professor Fisher's 
Stabilized Dollar”? 

At the outset, let me express my satisfac- 
tion in finding that you believe “Professor 
Fisher’s proposals have served a good pur- 
pose in calling attention to some real defects 
in the operation of our monetary and bank- 
ing system.” 

That was my main purpose! If my remedy 
is “open to serious criticism” I hope you, 
or others, will find one which is not. The 
National Monetary Association of bankers 
and economists is now studying my plan 
and about a dozen others as well.- The lowa 
Bankers Association recently passed a reso- 
lution favoring the finding of some accept- 
able solution. 

I am not sure that my plan is the best; 
but I am sure that it is a good one! After 
running the gauntlet of criticisms for ten 
years it has not been convicted of any faults 
other than those frankly admitted at the 
outset. 

You are mistaken in thinking, if you do, 
that my plan stands or falls with the truth 
or falsity of the quantity theory of money. 
With most economists I accept the quantity 
theory (with reservations) and so, very 
naturally, showed (in the hearings on the 
Goldsborough Bill to stabilize the dollar) 
how the plan would work out according to 
that theory of money. But, according to 
the other, or “metallist” theory of money, 
the plan would also work, in fact more sim- 
ply and promptly; for, by that theory, put- 
ting more or less gold into the dollar ipso 
facto puts more or less value into it. 

I quite realize that the gains or losses due 
to unstable money are partly offset by op- 
posite losses or gains. Only the net dif- 
ference measures the injustice done. But 
with shifts of ownership of forty billions of 
dollars (as estimated by Prof. W. I. King) 
due to unstable money, the net effects must 
run into the billions, if not the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. 

You did trp me up very neatly in pointing 
out that the hypothetical servant girl could 
buy a gold ring at about the same price as 
ever! But of course the ring, like the serv- 
ant girl, was supposed to be typical, rather 
than literal. Let it be platinum or a dia-, 
mond ring, or better, let it stand for the 
girl’s purchases in general. Then its price 
must go up as the dollar goes down and her 
savings are largely swept away by the de 
preciation of the dollar. 

Yours for a juster standard, 

IRVING FISHER 
New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 6, 1923. 
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JOHN H. PUELICHER 


Retiring president American Bankers Association; 
president Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee 


Forty-ninth Convention of the American 
Bankers Association 


ANKING and business problems 

of national and international im- 

portance were discussed at the 
forty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 
24 to 27. These conventions serve not 
only as an opportunity for a mutual 
interchange of ideas on practical bank- 
ing matters, but also to proclaim to the 
general public banking opinion on mat- 
ters of national importance. The reso- 
lutions of the convention, which are 
printed in full elsewhere, express the 
crystaiized opinion of the banking 
world. ‘Che resolutions this year covered 
such topics as the gold standard, Gov- 
ernment regulation of business, taxation, 


radicalism, Federal Reserve System, the 
coal strike, immigration, railroads, 
agricultural credit, soldier bonus, branch 
banking, European situation, etc. 

The attendance at this year’s con- 
vention, while it did not come up to the 
total figures of the convention last year 
in New York, was the third largest of 
any other gathering ever held by the 
association. 

Among the important addresses of the 
convention were the following: Address 
of President Puelicher; “The Economic 
Stage and the Bankers Réle” by 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York; 
“Seeing Things” by M. A. Traylor, 
president First Trust and Savings 
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WALTER HEAD 


President American Bankers Association; 
president Omaha Nativunal Bai.k, Cmaha 


Bank, Chicago; “Across the Atlantic” 
by Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; “A Rising 
or a Setting Sun?” by Hon. James M. 
Beck, solicitor-general of the United 
States; “The Government in Business” 
by George E. Roberts, vice-president 
National City Bank, New York; “The 
Problems and Policies of the New York 
Stock Exchange” by Seymour L. Crom- 
well, president New York Stock Ex 
change. 

An open forum discussion was held 
on the Federal Reserve System, various 
merits and defects of the system being 
touched upon by representatives of both 
country and city banks. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Walter W. Head, president 
Omaha National Bank, Omaha. Ne 
braska: first vice-president. William F. 


Knox, president Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; second vice-president, Oscar 
Wells, president First National Bank, 


Elwood J. Cox of High 


Carolina. was elected 


Birmingham. 
Point, North 
treasurer. 


WALTER WILLIAM HEAD 


Walter William Head, who advances 
from first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association to president, 
was born in Adrian, Illinois, December 
18,1877. He is president of the Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Head, who received a normal 
school and business college education. 
was for several years a country school 
teacher, later being principal of public 
schools in DeKalb, Missouri, from 1901 
to 1903. In the latter year he gave up 4 
salary of $75 a month and entered bank- 
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WILLIAM E. KNOX 


First vice-president American Bankers Association; 
president Bowery Savings Bank 


ing at $40 a month. He became cashier 
of the DeKalb State Bank, serving in 
that capacity until 1906. From 1906 to 
1908 he was state and national bank 
examiner, and in 1908 he became cashier 
of the American National Bank of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, remaining there until 
1917. In that year he was elected vice- 
president of the Omaha National Bank 
and became its president in 1920. He is 
also president of the Omaha Safe De- 
posit Company and the Omaha Trust 
Company; and vice-president of the 
American National Bank of St. Joseph 
and of the St. Joseph Life Insurance 
Company. 

His diversity of interest in civic ac- 
tivity is shown by the fact that he is 
am<mber of the Nebraska State Capitol 
Con uission having in charge the erec- 
tion of the new $5,000,000 state capitol ; 


he was a major, Omaha battalion, Ne- 
braska Home Guard, during the war ; he 
is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Committee, 
Y. M. C. A.; and president, Omaha 
council, Boy Scouts of America, and 
vice-president of the national organiza- 
tion. In the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation he was president of the National 
Bank Division, 1919-20; second vice- 
president of the general organization, 
1921-22, and first vice-president, 1922- 
23. For many years Mr. Head has 
taught a men’s Sunday school class in 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Omaha, with from fifty to sixty regular 
attendants. It is, with one exception, 
the largest men’s Bible class in Omaha. 

The further diversity of interest of 
the new head of the American Bankers 
Association is also shown by his activi- 
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OSCAR WELLS 


Second vice-president American Bankers Association; 
president First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala. 


ties as a practical farmer. He has a 
2200 acre farm near St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, that he personally directs, and the 
technical methods pursued under his su- 
pervision are credited with remarkable 
results. He raises as specialties Here- 
ford cattle and fine Poland China hogs 
that are frequently prize winners at 
the livestock fairs. His practical farm- 
ing experience has won him _ the 
soubriquet of “Granger President of the 
American Bankers Association”, and, it 
is declared, has particularly fitted him 
to aid in bringing about continued im- 
provement in the relations between agri- 
culture and finance. 

Mr. Head married Della Thompson 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, and they have 
one daughter. His home is in Omaha, 


Nebraska. 


WILLIAM E, KNOX 


With the elevation of Mr. Head to 
the presidency of the American Bankers 
Association, William E. Knox advances 
from second vice-president to first vice- 


president. Mr. Knox is president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
City. He was born in Strabane, Ire- 
land, October 27, 1862. He came to 
the United States while young and re- 
ceived his education in the New York 
City public schools. 

Mr. Knox began his business career 
as an office boy in 1877, being employed 
by a publishing firm in New York until 
1885. He began his banking experience 
when he entered the Bowery Savings 
Bank as a junior clerk in 1885. He 
was elected secretary of that bank in 
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Left to right, Congressman L. T. McFadden, chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, and president First National Bank of Canton, Pa., and Rollin P. Grant, 
vice-chairman Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York, pause for a snapshot on 
the Boardwalk 


1906, comptroller in 1908, vice-presi- 
dent in 1920, and became president in 
1922. He has been active in banking 
association affairs. He was president 
of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association 1914-15; 
and vice-chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks 1921- 
22. Mr. Knox is a member of the 
Union League Club, New York Athletic 
Club, Rye Country Club and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. He married Miss Robina Watson 
Bartley in 1897, and they have two 
children. He lives in New Rochelle, 
New York. 


JOHN HUEGIN PUELICHER 


The retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, John Huegin Puelicher, presi- 
dent of the Marshall and Ilsley Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was born in 
Milwaukee, December 26, 1869, where 
he was educated in the public schools. 
His business career began in 1885 


when he entered the employ of the Wis- 
consin Marine and Fire Insurance Bank. 
In 1893 he became a discount clerk in 
the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, being 
elected assistant cashier in 1905 and 
was made cashier in 1906. He was pro- 
moted to vice-president in 1914 and be- 
came president in. 1920. 

Mr. Puelicher occupies an outstand- 
ing position among the nation’s bankers 
as an aggressive advocate of sound edu- 
cation in banking, finance and eco- 
nomics. In 1902 he founded the Mil- 
waukee chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, serving as its vice- 
president until 1903, when he became 
president, serving until 1904. He has 
made education the kéynote of his ad- 
ministration, pressing a vigorous cam- 
paign for the inculcation of a better 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
business and banking on the part of the’ 
general public, chiefly by means of lec- 
tures in the schools by bankers. In 
1911 he was president of the Milwaukee 
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Three ex-presidents of the American Bankers Association, F. O. Watts, Robert F. Maddox and W. A 
Hinsch snapped together on the Boardwalk with Paul Warburg, chairman International Accept- 
ance Bank, New York. Left to right, F. O. Watts, president First National Bank in St Louis, 
Paul Warburg, Robert F. Madtox, president Atlanta National Bank, W. A. Hinsch, 
president Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati 


School Board and is a trustee of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College and of Mar- 
quette University Medical School. He 
is a member of the American Philatelic 
Society, Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety and the Milwaukee Art Institute. 
He married Matilda Siefert of Milwau- 
kee in 1892 and they have a son and 
daughter. His home is in Milwaukee. 


OSCAR WELLS 


Oscar Wells, who was elected second 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association, was born February 6, 1875, 
in Platte City, Mo., and was educated 
in the public schools of that place and 
at Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 
After leaving college, he went into 
business with his father as assistant 
cashier of the Wells Banking Company 
at Platte City. In 1899, he became 
president of the Bank of Edgerton, Mo., 


from which he retired three years later 
to become cashier of the Carthage Na- 
tional Bank at Carthage, Mo. After 
serving in that capacity until 1905, he 
went to Texas and was successively em- 
ployed in banks in Fort Worth and 
Houston, being vice-president of the 
Union National Bank in the latter city 
during 1913-1914. 

Mr. Wells was appointed governor 
and director of the Federal Reserve 
bank at Dallas in October, 1914, but 
resigned in less than a year to become 
president of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala. He is a Mason and a 
member of the Beta Theta Pi fraternity, 
Birmingham Country Club, Roebuck 
Golf and Country Club and the Bir- 
mingham Newspaper Club. He was 
married to Miss Hallie Hurst Jacob of 
Wheeling. Va., in 1900. His home is 
in Birmingham, Ala. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


American Bankers Association at 

the convention, include a recog- 
nition of the transition from boom con- 
ditions to those of prosperity, termed 
by the resolutions committee “the out- 
standing achievement in the field of 
American business and finance in 1923”; 
comment on the menace of unwarranted 
Government interference and _ regula- 
tion in business; a criticism of present 
methods of taxation; a warning against 
the menace of radicalism; and comment 
on wages. the Federal Reserve System, 
the coal strike, immigration, branch 
banking. the railroads, agricultural 
credits, the soldier bonus, ete. The text 
of the resolutions follows: 


Oe  icctaan ed adopted by the 


The bankers of the United States in con- 
vention assembled in this the forty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation review their half century of organ- 
ized effort with reasonable pride and satis- 
faction as a period marked by constant 
progress toward sounder policies and higher 


ideals in their important branch of business. 
Their united effort is directed toward the 
increase of knowledge and understanding in 
their chosen field that will make for greater 
service on their part and an appreciation 
on the part of the public of the facts and 
purposes which underlie their activities. 


FROM BOOM TO PROSPERITY 


rhe orderly transition from boom condi- 
tions to those of tempered but sustained 
prosperity has been the outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of American business and 
finance in 1923. The volume of business, as 
measured by basic production, reached an 
unprecedented level in the first half of the 
year. The advance in commodity prices was 
rapid, and bank loans were expanding. 
Recognizing the dangers inherent in such a 
situation—for heretofore drastic reactions 
have usually marked the ‘nd of similar 
periods of general expansion—business lead- 
ers and bankers co-operated in preserving a 
degree of caution which made possible the 
maintenance of generally rosperous condi- 
tions, uninterrupted by iolent readjust- 
ments. In this experience leaders in busi- 
ness and finance have demonstrated their 
capacity for vision and initiative. 


STRONG POSITION OF BANKS 


x the most favorable factors in the 
situation is the strong position of 


our banks. Loans and discounts of the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on June 30, 1923, were $1,076,328,000 
less than on November 15, 1920, while the 
bills payable and rediscounts of the same 
banks amounted to less than 34 per cent. of 
the 1920 figure. During this period the 
combined net demand, time, and Govern- 
ment deposits of the member banks in- 
creased by $2,224,223,000, showing, in view 
of the decline in loans, a large net increase 
in actual cash deposits. 

We note with satisfaction that although a 
greater activity in production and trade has 


F. H. SISSON 


Chairman Public Relations Commission ; 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


been financed by the banks this year than 
in 1920, there has been no such pyramiding 
of credit as took place three years ago. 


THE FLOW OF GOLD 


The comparative figures of reserve ratio 
must be interpreted in the light of the enor- 
mous growth in the gold holdings of the 
country. The extraordinary flow of gold 
into this country during and since the war 
brought our stocks of gold coin and bullion 
up to $4,049,000,000 on July 1, 1923, as 
against $1,891,000,000 on July 1, 1914. Al- 
though more than $3,000,000,000 of the total 
gold stocks is held by the Federal Reserve 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board has prop- 
erly made it clear that the reserves are not 
to be regarded as a basis for proportionate 
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credit expansion. We believe that the gold 
reserves are so large that anything approx- 
imating their full utilization for credit ex- 
pansion would involve an inflation which 
could hardly fail to end in disaster. More- 
over, it is apparent that the heavy im- 
portation of gold was the result of tem- 
porary and abnormal conditions, and that it 
will be impossible to retain all of the present 
stock of gold in this country permanently, 
even if it were desirable to do so. 

On the other hand, there is no occasion 
for extraordinary devices for disposing of 
the metal. Such a redistribution of the 
world’s gold holdings as may be called for 
by the future course of international trade 
and currency readjustments should be left 
to the operation of ordinary agencies in in- 
ternational trade. 


GOVERN MENT REGULATION 


The present demonstration in this coun- 
try of the advantages of individual initiative 
and self-direction has been made at a time 
when the menace of unwarranted extensions 
of Governmental interference and regulation 
in business is especially pronounced. 

In defiance of economic law, groups whose 
commodities or services are temporarily de- 
pressed in relative market values, clamor for 
Government action in their behalf, when the 
only real relief can come from those eco- 


nomic readjustments which lie outside the 
sphere of proper Government action. 
Despite the interference with the activities 
of commodity exchanges, the need for the 
orderly exercise of the speculative function 


in business persists. Suppression in this 
field reacts most harmfully upon the very 
interests which it is intended to benefit. 

The cry for Government purchasing of 
wheat or the fixing of its price above the 
market is another case in point. Obviously, 
the corrective for inadequate prices of wheat 
is an adjustment of production to demand 
which reflects the requirements of consump- 
tion. Raising the price by Government in- 
terference would tend to perpetuate the 
relative over-supply of the commodity. 
Domestic production would be stimulated 
by the artificial price. And, unless the 
Government promptly takes a loss by mar- 
keting abroad its purchased stocks, the out- 
put of other wheat-growing countries would 
rise to meet the requirements of importing 
countries. In any case, price fixing would 
bring no permanent relief, and the immedi- 
ate cost of the experiment would fall upon 
the taxpayers. Moreover, if the Govern- 
ment is to undertake to raise the price of 
one commodity by such means, producers of 
Innunerable other products might, with 
equa! warrant, lay claim upon the taxpayers’ 
mone 


M. A. TRAYLOR 


Chairman Economic Policy Commission ; 
president First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


THE MENACE OF RADICALISM 


We regard the continued agitation for so- 
called nationalization of industries as a 
menace to national welfare. It is linked 
with the persistent efforts to undermine 
the fundamentals of the American system of 
government. Government ownership in the 
field of industry weakens the economic struc- 
ture. With a minimum of necessary regula- 
tion, the bases of freedom for individual 
enterprise must be preserved. 

We express again our firm conviction that 
the forces and ideas which have developed 
our country to its present unsurpassed posi- 
tion must not be denied or repudiated in 
vain pursuit of Utopian dreams. 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Already the multiplicity of Government 
activities, with the amazing growth in the 
number of public employees, has added 
enormously to the burden of taxation. There 
are now more than half a million employees 
of the Federal Government alone; and, in- 
cluding employees of state and local govern- 
ments, the total number on the public pay- 
rolls is estimated at more than 1,500,000. 

The tax burden is enhanced by needless 
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inequalities in its apportionment. The com- 
plete tax exemption of many billions of dol- 
lars of public securities is an important 
factor in the unequal distribution of the 
burden, and the necessary action for the 
gradual elimination of this feature of our 
fiscal system should be promptly taken. 

The rates of sur-taxes on incomes should 
be revised downward. It is evident that 
their legitimate evasion is a disturbing ele- 
ment not only in our tax system, but in the 
security markets as well. The rapid increase 
in the tax burden is shown by the increase 
of the per capita tax since 1914 from $22.95 
to $79.15. We call attention to the disas- 
trous results in previous periods of high 
taxation, when public expenditures have run 
so far ahead of economic development that 
they caused serious reactions and impair- 
ment of credit. Tax-levying bodies cannot 
hamper the legitimate functions of private 
business by depriving business of necessary 
capital and penalize thrift and enterprise 
without in turn destroying values and re- 
tarding progress. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The association calls attention to the spe- 
cial report of its economic policy commis- 
sion. It believes that this report embodies 
the views of the best friends of the system, 
and it expresses the hope that the Federal 
Government may adopt the suggestion made 
in this report. We would call special at- 
tention of all bankers to this report and 
urge their support of its recommendation. 


THE QUESTION OF WAGES 


Business is confronted with the handicap 
of excessive labor costs of production, re- 
flecting wage scales which have been raised 
out of proportion to general prices or cost 
of living. 

The advance in industrial wages since 
February has been greater than in any like 
period since 1920. In July, wages in repre- 
sentative New York State factories, for 
example, were 118 per cent. above those for 
July, 1914. 

The cost of living in July, as measured by 
the index compiled by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, was only 62 per 
cent. above the pre-war level. 

It is to be noted that since the pay of 
other workers—for example, farm wages 
and the compensation of office employees— 
has not advanced proportionately, the highly 
paid workers in the preferred positions dre 
benefitting at the expense of their fellow 
workers in other lines. 

Some recognition of this fact by those 
among the favored workers who demand in- 
crease pay for less work would be help- 
ful. That the basis of all wage payments 
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FRED N. SHEPHERD 
Executive manager American Bankers Association 


which are warranted is in the service ren- 
dered, is a truth too little understood. 

The pressure of public opinion should be 
directed toward the encouragement of the 
resort to voluntary arbitration in cases 
where direct negotiations between employees 
and employers fail to reach an agreement. 
The resort to force in the form of strikes 
entails needless costs and hardships for the 
public. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


The recent strike of the anthracite coal 
miners, which has been settled for the time 
by a further wage concession to the mine 
workers, has again demonstrated the public’s 
relative helplessness with the powerful 
monopoly of organized labor in this indus- 
try. The people feel a growing resentment 
over the prospect of constantly enhancing 
prices for anthracite imposing a further bur- 
den upon the already oppressed consumer, 
and look to the Government for the protec- 
tion of the public interest which has ap- 
parently been to a degree forgotten in the 
agreement which has been reached in the 
present controversy. The belief that the 
mine workers have taken advantage of their 
strong postion to obtain wage advances that 
are out of alignment with wages in other 
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industries is strong, and may be expected 
to lead to efforts to escape the exactions of 
this monopoly. The adoption of other kinds 
of fuel to an increasing extent is probable. 
Meanwhile the public is entitled to receive 
from the Government the fullest information 
as to all the facts in regard to the anthracite 
situation, covering every phase of production 
and distribution. Such a record will afford 
a basis for action, which will finally be in- 
evitable to bring the coal industry in fair 
relation with other branches of business. 
No settlement that tends away from this 
relation can be expected to endure. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


The numerical restrictions upon immigra- 
tion imposed by the present law, do not 
in our opinion represent a satisfactory im- 
migration policy. Net immigration last year, 
265,000, was less than one-fourth that in 
1913. Mere restriction of numbers does not 
assure the desired result—the selection for 
admission of the most fit among the appli- 
cants. This law—limiting, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the number of immigrants of each 
nationality admissable in any fiscal year to 
3 per cent. of the number of the foreign- 
born of the respective nationalities residing 
in this country in 1919—excluded many who 
are clearly fit socially and industrially for 
admission and who could make genuine con- 
tributions to the national welfare. This 
emergency measure, adopted during a period 
of widespread unemployment and designated 
primarily to restrict the number of immi- 
grants, is not the suitable expression of a 
permanent immigration policy. The law 
should be liberalized by providing for selec- 
tion on the basis of quality, the selection to 
be made abroad as far as practicable. We 
advocate impfoved methods of examination, 
selection, reception and distribution, and re- 
gard our present haphazard and unfair 
system as a violation of international cour- 
tesy, and’ an economic and social error. 


A PLEA FOR THE RAILROADS 


Despite many handicaps, some of them the 
results of the dsiturbed conditions during 
the war, and of Government operation, 
American railroads have been able this year 
to meet the requirements of the largest 
volume of traffic in their history. Although 
the roads have been able this year to earn 
the estimated fair return in only a brief 
period in the spring, aggressive efforts are 
being made not only to reduce rates, but 
to reduce valuations for rate-making pur- 
poses to absurdly low figures. It is in the 
interest of the public that the transporta- 
tion act should be given a fair trial and 
tha! the carriers be permitted earnings ade- 
quate for the maintenance and development 
of ‘ie systems. Adequate transportation is 
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a business factor of such vital importance 
to our national life that we vigorously op- 
pose any efforts to injure tne credit or 
reduce the operating efficiency of our rail- 
roads in the assumed interest of any class 
or section. We are confident that such a 
destructive policy, if successful, would not 
only react seriously upon the general busi- 
ness situation, but most painfully upon our 
agricultural interests and the various classes 
of labor involved in the operation of the 
roads. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 


The criticism of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as inimical to the interest of the 
farmers, and the agitation for an expansion 
of its activity in the field of agricultural 
credits, still persists. Such an attitude in- 
dicates a failure to realize that the useful- 
ness of the system depends on its ability 
to serve impartially the credit needs of all 
sections and industries. 

The new machinery of agricultural credit 
adopted last year, though of doubtful value, 
should be allowed to demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness, without further tinkering. 

The fact that the relative purchasing 
power of farm products as a whole has been 
increasing in recent months is evidence that 
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HE Bank of the Manhattan Company was 

officially represented at the meeting of sev- 
enteen bankers at Barnum’s Hotel, New York, 
May 24,1875, out of which meeting has grown 
the American Bankers Association. 

Since that day, this Bank has welcomed the 
efforts and views with increasing satisfaction the 
ever-broadening influence of this great organiza- 
tion for the betterment of American commerce, 
industry and finance. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company’s early 
contacts with many of the country’s outstand- 
ing banks have been continuously maintained 
for well over a century. To this rich back- 
ground is added today modern facilities and 
great resources. 
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gradually the prices of these products are 
assuming a more nearly normal relation to 
general prices. The index of purchasing 
power of farm products in July, as compiled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was 72 per cent. of 1913 purchasing power. 
This compares with 68 per cent. at the be- 
ginning of the year and 64 per cent. in 
August and September of last year. 
Further improvement in the economic 
position of the farmers is to be sought in 
continued reliance upon the readjustments 
of supply to demand, rather than upon 
artifically cheap credit or subsidies. ‘This 
association through its agricultural commis- 
sion will continue its endeavors to co-operate 
in the farmers’ organization, agricultural 
colleges, and other bodies to the end that 
there may be a sane development of the 
farming industry and all of its branches. 


SOLDIER BONUS UNJUSTIFIED 


‘The menace of the proposed bonus, or 
“adjusted compensation” for ex-service men, 
which was defeated by vote of the President 
last year, persists. That proposal would 
have added some $4,000,000,000 to the na- 
tional debt, already heavy. There is no suf- 
ficient justification for such an added bur- 
den upon the taxpayers as the bonus would 
entail. 

This committee renews its former state- 
ment of its interest in the welfare and com- 
fort of our disabled soldiers, but sees in an 
indiscriminate allotment of money to able- 
bodied veterans a serious menace to the 
credit of the nation and a tremendous drain 
upon an already heavily taxed Treasury. 

Generous aid should be readily available to 
every needy soldier, but there seems to exist 
no justification for the unrestricted grant 
of public funds which is proposed by the 
bonus bill which Congress will probably be 
urged to pass. 

Five years have now elapsed since the war 
ended. There is today little unemployment 
in the country and soldiers have been re- 
absorbed in industrial and commercial life, 
and surely any need for temporary aid that 
might have existed immediately after the 
war has long since passed. 


SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 


Institutions receiving savings deposits 
should be under the jurisdiction and super- 
vision of banking departments with proper 
uniform rules and regulations. Such de- 
posits should be invested in securities of 
unquestionable value and safety. The asso- 
ciation is emphatically opposed to the ac- 
ceptence of savings accounts by business 
firms and other establishments that are not 
comp:lled to conform to those rules which 
are Cesigned to safeguard savings deposits. 


© Harris & EWING 
THOS. B. PATON 
General counsel American Bankers Association 


FRAUDULENT SECURITIES 


The American Bankers Association re- 
affirms its views so frequently expressed of 
the need of stamping out the issue and sale 
of fraudulent securities. It urges co- 
operation with the Investment Bankers’ 
Association, Better Business Bureaus and 
all other legitimate bodies to attain this 
end and. protect the public. against the 
machinations of unscrupulous and unprin- 
cipled individuals and firms. 

BRANCH BANKING 

To the end that ways and means may be 
devised to carry out the spirit of the resolu- 
tion about branch banking passed by this 
association last year, it is recommended to 
the executive council of the association 
that it authorize the appointment of a com- 
mittee with suitable appropriation to safe- 
guard the present unit system of banking 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


We desire to express our approval of 
legislation looking toward the standardiza- 
tion of state bank departments, to the end 
that such departments should be distinct 
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familiar. 


We invite correspondence with bankers and 
others who are seeking a connection in New 
York. Our forty-two years of experience have 


in them much that will be of value to you. 
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and independent agencies of state govern- 
ment, with sufficient authority to enforce 
observance of the laws affecting banking 
activity, and to control the issuance of new 
banking charters. 


HLOSPITALITY 


The outstanding success of this conven- 
tion was due in a certain measure to many 
who have assisted in the working out of its 
details, and we desire to express our appre- 
ciation of the hospitality of our Atlantic 
City hosts and of all others who have con- 
tributed to the comfort of our delegates and 
guests. 


OBITUARY 


We desire to express the sincere regrets of 
this association for the death of a former 
president, Caldwell Hardy, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. As an executive of this 
Association, as a banker and as a citizen, 
Mr. Hardy rendered a full measure of serv- 
ice, for which we desire to express the 
appreciation of the many who came in touch 
with his life work, and we extend to his 
family our sincere condolences. 


PRESIDENT PUELICHER 


The association takes this occasion to 
express its keen appreciation for the energy 
displayed by its retiring president in 
furthering the interests of the association 
and especially the cause of economic educa- 
tion in the country. Under the progressive 
leadership of President Puelicher, a cam- 
paign has been inaugurated which will carry 
to our school children true teachings of 
economics, which will do more than anything 
else to prevent the spread of radicalism in 
this country. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

Closely related to the efforts of President 
Puelicher in furthering the work of public 
education of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is the work of the American Institute 
of Banking. 

We acknowledge the splendid progress 
made by the American Institute of Banking 
Section, and we recognize the institute as an 
essential agency for training and develop- 
ing the bankers of the future. We pledge 
our hearty support to its undertaking and 
our full co-operation in its activities. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


During the past year the effect upon the 
United States of the serious conditions 
existing in Europe has become more and 
more noticeable in our foreign trade and 


© ariantic roto service 
John G. Lonsdale, president National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis, and daughter, Miss 
Eileen Lonsdale, on the Boardwalk 


has finally begun te curtail our domestic 
production as well. It is our firm belief 
that if we do not recognize and accept our 
responsibilities in connection with the 
reparations question which is preventing 
our Allies and Germany from coming to an 
agreement that will re-establish peaceful 
conditions in Europe, that both our foreign 
and domestic trade will continue to suffer 
seriously. We again urge upon the Admin- 
istration the advisability of giving an official 
standing to our representative upon the 
Reparations Commission in order that he 
may express his opinion with his vote; and 
further recommend that the debt funding 
commission immediately enter into negotia- 
tions with Great Britain and France in con- 
nection with such part of the reparations 
question as may be included in the Inter- 
allied indebtedness in order that the com- 
mission may be in position to make such 
recommendations to Congress as it may con- 
sider desirable and to the interest of the 
United States. 

In making these recommendations we 
would particularly call attention to our 
former warnings as to the effect of the 
European difficulties upon the trade of this 
country and the fact that events have proved 
that our judgment was correct. 

A policy of complete isolation from Euro- 
pean affairs cannot be maintained indefinite- 
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Left to right, S. G. H. Turner, president Second National Bank, Elmira, N. Y.; 


Charles L. Schenck, 


vice-president Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn, and Pelton Cannon, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., snapped on the Boardwalk 


ly without grave danger to our own in- 
terests. The example of Austria, aided in 
part by American capital in the rehabilita- 
tion which is now clearly in. progress in 
that nation, indicated the methods by which 
\merica may in due course, when the will 
to establish political, financial and economic 
stability and maintain peace has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated abroad, be a power- 
ful influence in the betterment of conditions 
in other continental countries. 


CONCLUSION 


the. midst of the many puzzling eco- 
nomic problems which the world faces today, 
largely resulting frem the political differ- 
ences and ambitions of rival nations, the 
nelusion is inevitably forced on the im- 
il observer that the primary need of 
world is moral and spiritual regenera- 
essential basis for economic 
ery. Until the nations of the world 
illing to liquidate their hates, they 
iake slight progress toward liquidating 
lebts. Until the dominating forces of 
and selfishness are mitigated by a 
regard for the rights of others, 


S che 


until a larger degree of international good- 
will supplants racial animosities, until a 
higher regard for moral obligations and 
human welfare characterize the practices of 
men, the many economic problems incident 
to the operation of these evil forces will 
await solution. While the purposes which 
dominate the councils of the nations are 
political, rather than economic, are selfish 
rather than fraternal, are following the 
forces of expediency and opportunism 
rather than the ends of justice and 
righteousness, there can be little hope for 
improvement in the existing order. Until 
the ideals of human welfare, of a just dis- 
tribution of earth’s bounties and a righteous 
observance of the common good are more 
firmly implanted in the minds of men, we 
must expect the constant conflict of interest 
and its expression in political, social and 
economic disorder. ‘To the ends of a better 
understanding, not only of the purposes of 
business, but of life, that a better order may 
be established among men, the bankers of 
America dedicate themselves in united effort 
to attain and maintain those ideals of civil- 
ization upon which alone human society can 
soundly rest. 
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Discussion of the Federal Reserve System 


NE of the most conspicuous topics 
of discussion at this year’s con- 
vention was the Federal Reserve 

System. In anticipation of the wide- 
spread interest in this subject an open 
forum was arranged as a feature of the 
Thursday general session. At this forum 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago, 
expressed the attitude of the city banks, 
while George H. Bell, cashier of the 
Planters Bank and Trust Company at 
Nashville, Arkansas, represented the 
country banks’ point of view. Other 
speakers were allotted five minutes each 
to discuss any phase of the subject that 
they desired. 

A study of this discussion and also of 
the various references made to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the convention 
speeches revealed that while there are 
numerous complaints as to the adminis- 
tration of the system, there is practical- 
ly unanimous appreciation of its value 
as a whole and certainly no sentiment 
for its abolishment. 


Many of the speakers expressed con- 
cern over the tendency toward political 
interference with the system and the in- 
creasing demand for special considera- 
tion from certain class interests. 


VIEWS OF GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


For example, George E. Roberts, 
vice-president National City Bank of 
New York, referred to the demand that 
the Government become more intimately 
concerned in the management of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and said that 
even in Europe where the central banks 
had been made subservient to Govern- 
ment policies of inflation, they were 
being removed from government in- 
fluence and were going back to private 
management. He stated that every- 
where it is being recognized that polit- 
ical agencies cannot be trusted to deal 
with the monetary system. 


PRESIDENT PUELICHER’S VIEWS 


President Puelicher also referred to 
political interference with the system 
and said: 


Congress has amended the Federal Re- 
serve Act in ways which appear not to have 
improved it. The addition to the Federal 
Reserve Board of members representing dis- 
tinctive interests sets a dangerous precedent. 
Representation on a body such as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board ought to be for the 
benefit of all the people. Representatives 
ought to be appointed on account of their 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-president Union Trust Company, Chicago 


qualifications and their technical training. 
There can be no objection to a farmer on 
the Federal Reserve Board, provided that 
the farmer understands the mechanism of 
finance and provided also that he will regard 
himself not as the advocate of measures 
which may prove of benefit to one industry 
of our people at the expense of others. 
The incidental weaknesses which have 
been developed in the administration of the 
Federal Reserve System can readily be cor- 
rected. The unfavorable public opinion 
which has been drawn down upon the sys- 
tem can be corrected only by an intelligent 
understanding on the part of both the 
banker and the layman of its beneficent and 
stabilizing purposes. If America wishes a 
continuance of this financial structure, if 
its charter is to be renewed, its fundamental 
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principles must not be perverted and 
American public opinion must be brought 
to an understanding that this system was 
the result of the most painstaking study of 
the financial systems of the civilized world; 
to an understanding of the interdependence 
of the Federal Reserve System and Ameri- 
can commercial life; and that unless in- 
telligently supported, the present Federal 
Reserve banks may follow the way of the 
First and Second Banks of the United 
States. 


STAND OF ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION 


The economic policy commission in a 
report approved by the executive coun- 
cil advocated the consideration of the 
following revisions in the operation of 
the Federal Reserve System: 


1. Amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 
forbidding the establishment by any Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of any branches in foreign 
countries under the guise of agencies. 

2. Appointment of two members of the 
Federal Reserve Beard by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

3. Provision that members of the board, 
at the expiration of their terms, may be re- 
appointed by the President without Sen- 
atorial confirmation. 

4. Amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 
to make the governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board the chairman of the board, the 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury becoming 
an ex-officio member, instead of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

5. Amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
providing that the major functions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Reserve Board, with a 
view to bringing abcut a simplification and 
uniform system of examinations and rulings. 


HAZLEWOOD SUMMARIZES MERITS 


At the forum discussion Mr. Hazle- 
wood summarized the merits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as follows: 


First, it has given the nation an elastic 
currency system which we had been withouf 
for fifty years. That this is so is proved by 
the simple statement that never before in 
the history of the country did we have a 
credit panic anywhere near the magnitude of 
that of 1919 and 1920 without, at the same 
time, suffering a currency panic. 

Second, we concentrated the bank reserves 
of the nation in the hands of the system, 
available for loans to member banks, when- 
ever needed, in any part of the country. 
We !.ave reduced our own currency reserves 
to till money, and our non-interest bearing 


O. HOWARD WOLFE 
Cashier Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


balances with the Federal Reserve banks, 
free of uncollected funds and subject to 
definite percentage requirements, but avail- 
able for instant use by draft or wire trans- 
fer, represent a truer and more scientific 
reserve than we have ever had before. 
Third, through the operation of the collec- 
tion system we have greatly reduced the 
average time in collecting the average check. 
In the case of a typical large bank this re- 
duction has been from 3.71 days before the 
operation of the Federal Reserve System as 
against 2.59 days at the present time. If 
this be an average saving for all member 
banks then the total savings on $600,000,000 
of floating checks in process of collection 
through the Federal Reserve System would 
be in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 per 
annum. This is a saving on account of the 
increased turnover of a bank check and has 
nothing to do with the elimination of ex- 
change charges on checks collected through 
the Federal Reserve System. As to that, 
the Federal Reserve Act states member 
banks may collect checks at par through 
the system and, on the other hand, member 
banks must remit at par to the system. 
This is equitable and sound. The act also 
states that checks on non-member banks may 
also be collected through the Federal Re- 
serve System, if they can be collected at 
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par, and only so. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has said that every non- 
member bank has an unqualified right to 
elect whether it will remit at par to the 
Federal Reserve banks. This is also equi- 
table and sound. The attempt that was 
made to enforce par collection on non- 
member banks of this country by bureau- 
cratic methods was unsound, un-American 
and, in my judgment, a blunder which has 
cost the loss of much good will toward the 
system on the part of city and country mem- 
ber and non-member banks alike. Happily 
this has been stopped. Bankers of all 
classes can now consider the advantages of 
the collection system without prejudice and 
on the ground of the saving of time and 
labor it can effect for the banking and busi- 
ness world. 

Fourth, the Federal Reserve System has 
given the Government a fiscal agency and 
a depository of maximum usefulness. The 
war loan service of the System was of in- 
calculable value to the Government. 

Fifth, the system has performed the func- 
tion of a central bank in the mobilization 
and direction of bank credit. It is toward 
the manner in which these functions were 
performed in the panic of 1919 and 1920 
that most of the criticism of the system has 
been directed. The machinery was new and 
undoubtedly was stiff in many of its parts. 
The facts were, however, that the system 
loaned the banks of the country a total of 
$2,826,000,000 at the peak point and that 
these loans were made when needed to the 
limit of capacity of the system, and in many 
cases without reference to so-called basic 
lines of credit. 


BELL SPEAKS ON PAR CLEARANCE 


George H. Bell in his address, while 
defending the system as a whole, ex- 
pressed disapproval of the attitude of 
the Federal Reserve Board toward the 
subject of par clearance. He stated 
that the animosity aroused by the 
methods of the Federal Reserve banks 
to enforce par clearance has done a 
great deal to damage the prestige of the 
system. He stated that if the system is 
to have the universal support of the 
entire banking public, the interests of 
both large and small banks and state 
and national banks must be served. As 
a practical means of bringing this about 
he advocated the appointment of a com- 
mission to be composed of both member 
and :.on-member bankers to recommend 
to Congress such measures as would en- 





JAMES M. BECK 
Solicitor-General of the United States 


tirely eliminate the present conflict of 
interests. 


VIEWS OF ANDREW J. FRAME 


Andrew J. Freme, chairman of the 
board of the Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, spoke as follows 
at the forum: 


Some 8000 national banks had no choice. 
The command came in 1913, in effect: “Join 
the system or surrender your charters!” 
The great central banks joined willingly 
because their profits were materially in- 
creased, and most of the small banks, rather 
than stand material costs in reorganization 
into the state bank system, reluctantly 
swallowed the pill. 

It is approximately ten years since the 
Federal Reserve System became operative. 
State banks have been importuned constant- 
ly and to our mind unstatesmanlike methods 
have been pursued to coerce them to join, 
and yet approximately but a small fraction 
have joined out of the thousands eligible. 
Why? 

The answer seems very simple. I desire 
it distinctly understood, that for many 
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Deposits received, bills dis- 
counted and loans made on 
approved collateral. 


e 
Affiliated Banks 
ROME-Banea Nazionale di Credito 


Capital Paid up Lit. 250,000,000 


PARIS - Banque Italo-Francaise de Credit 


BANCA NAZIONALE DI CREDITO, ROME Capital Paid up Frs. 15,000,000 
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© atantic Foto Service 


Left to right, Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust Company, Mrs. Willard F. Hopkins and Willard 
F. Hopkins, secretary Chicago Trust Company, on the Boardwalk 


years I have openly pleaded for some great 
central bank or banks, to be sustained at 
least by the larger banks of the nation, by 
mobilization of a reasonable, but not an un- 
reasonable, part of their reserves as now 
irbitrarily enforced, te the end: 

First, that calamitous cash suspension of 
hanks as in 1878, 18938, and 1907 should not 
occur again. 

Second, that any central bank should be 
our servant and not our master or monopo- 
lizer at any time; that it should provide 
measures for relief and not for profit. 

No. 1 has accomplished its great mission 
is all sound economists expected. It has 
done no more than European central banks 
without the coercive measures here resented. 

No. 2 contains germs of dissatisfaction, 
for example: First, as the requirement for 
capital (now about $109,000,000) pays 6 per 
cent. annually to members, few object. 

Second, under compulsion the member 
banks have on deposit in Federal Re- 
serve banks (on which no interest is paid) 
the enormous sum of say, $1,850,000,000; 

funds (all go to the Govern- 

under the misnomer of “Fran- 
Tax”) say, $220,000,000; total 
income to member banks, $2,070,000,- 
This vast sum exceeds all the cash 
’ all the banks in the United States 
i by over $400,000,000. It also exceeds 


surplus 
ernment 


the total capital stock of all the member 
banks by hundreds of millions. 

But who contributes these colossal re- 
serves? 

The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
central reserve banks that held 25 per cent. 
of deposits in cash before the Federal Re- 
serve System was inaugurated, now hold ap- 
proximately but 2 per cent. of deposits in 
cash; reserves in Federal banks 13 per cent. 
of deposits in cash; and the balance of 10 
per cent., or more than $500,000,000, re- 
leased cash is Joaned to the public, thus 
giving those banks from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 increased profits annually. Per 
Contra. As the country state banks formerly 
held say 4 per cent. of deposits in cash 
(6 per cent. in nationals) which cannot con- 
servatively be materially reduced, it seems 
clear that the 12,000 and over eligible state 
banks, fairly concluded not to contribute 
from income producing sources vast sums 
additional, none of which will ever be needed 
for relief. 

Third, the par collection of checks has 
absolutely nothing to do with the true 
functions of reserve banks and yet through 
compulsion of national and largely through 
reluctant consent of state banks, the smaller 
banks of the country are mulcted out of 
say, $100,000,000 annually. We do not count 
an additional $94,000,000 which would doubt- 
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less be remitted at par because the accounts 
justified free remittances. If this is a 
“tax on commerce”, then post office orders, 
express charges, all transportation, all trade, 
all industry for reasonable profit is a “tax 
on commerce”. 

Is not the true diagnosis of this case 
summed up in the righteous decision of 12,000 
state banks that they will not consent to an 
injustice which robs them of say, $100,000,- 
000 annually, all for the benefit of the rich 
in the great centers? 

Last but not least: Branch banking. 

Do the Federal Reserve banks advocate 
branch banking which will, as proved in 
Canada and threatened in California and 
other states, “put 30,000 independent banks 
out of business”, or do they use their power 
to sustain the best banking system the 
world ever knew? A gleam of hope lies in 
fifteen applications in California lately re- 
fused by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The Federal Reserve banks started with 
twelve districts. They have added some 
twenty-five branches—the last’ one in Cuba, 
and if there, why not throughout the isles 
of the sea?. All these compete more and 
more with members who furnish the cash. 
Judge Cochran, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Kentucky, in a decision on 
par collection of checks is quoted as saying 
in part that H. A. Magee, traveling repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, testified: “In the next five years 
there will be no small banks.” As we have 
not seen any denial in the press, this state- 
ment must have given great concern to the 
independent banks of the nation. 

For these reasons alone, criticism for 
refusal to join seems unfair. 

As war has ceased, as the Federal Re- 
serve banks now hold, say $3,250,000,000 
cash, and should not enter into competition 
with their own members in any field; why 
should 12,000 banks be coerced into locking 
up hundreds of millions more, while like 
sums can be released to the overburdened 
bank members, and still have ample funds 
to cope with any emergency? 

To our mind gross inequity reigns. We 
repeat, we firmly believe in the underlying 
proper functioning of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and it would be a calamity if through 
causes similar to those which destroyed the 
old United States Bank, that another 
Andrew Jackson should arise and destroy 
the Federal Reserve System. We say 
amend, but do not destroy. 


Elliot C. McDougal, president of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
New York, stated that the most impor- 
tant function of the Federal Reserve 
System was its ability to supply good 
currency and thus prevent monetary 





© atiantic roto service 


Left to right, Richard W. Hill and Clarence R. 
Chaney, secretary and president, respectively, 
of the American Institute of Banking, out 
for a stroll on the Boardwalk 


panics. He spoke of the. necessity of 
keeping the assets of the system liquid 
at all times, so that there would be no 
danger of this function being impaired. 

Harry M. DeMotte, president of the 
Mechanics Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York, spoke of the injustice of not al- 
lowing member banks to count cash in 
their vaults as reserve. He urged an 
amendment to the law that would 
obviate this objection. 


0. HOWARD WOLFE ON COLLECTIONS 


O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philade]l- 
phia, stated that collections by Federal 
Reserve banks could not be divorced 
from the reserve provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, as unless national 
banks could consider balances carried 
with other national banks as reserve. 
they could not go back to the old method 
of check collection without making the 
cost prohibitive to country banks. He 
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Good Will 


IT’S NOT WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OUR customers, but it’s the way we 
have done it, that has secured their good will. 

IT’S NOT ATTENDING TO THE ROUTINE banking functions which we're 
obliged to perform, but it's the going out of our way voluntarily to be helpful 
to all, that has made people speak well of us. 

HELPFULNESS, OR COURTESY IN ACTION, IS not selective in this Bank. 
We never hesitate before rendering a service, nor discriminate between 
customers—all are valued friends. 

WE CORDIALLY INVITE EVERYONE TO USE this service which our 
depositors have found so helpful, and which has given to us our biggest asset 


—their Good Will. 


The First National Bank of Jersey City 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EDWARD L. EDWARDS, President 
ROBERT E. JENNINGS Vice-President JACOB R. WORTENDYKE... Asst. Cashier 
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stated that it was his opinion that the Bank of Maysville, Kentucky, stated 
state banks were staying out of the sys-_ that he believed that the Federal Re- 
tem, not on account of the check collec- serve System should pay interest on 
tion regulations but because under state the balances that member banks are re- 
supervision they were granted certain quired to keep with them. He also said 
profitable privileges as to reserve re- that the city correspondents of country 
quirements which under the Federal Re- banks should use their influence with 
serve System they would have to forego. the latter in persuading them to join 
M. S. Calhoun, vice-president of the the system. 


& 


The Banker and the Farmer 


HE fact that the bankers of the efficient marketing methods by the 

country are fully aware of the farmers. 

necessity of studying the farmers’ Carl Williams pointed out that sta- 
problems was evidenced by the many tistical records conclusively show that 
references to the agricultural situation there is a law of relationship between 
made by the different speakers at the agriculture and city business. This law 
convention. Practically all of the is that the percentage and volume of 
speakers who had anything to say about city business failures vary annually in 
accordance with the acre value of farm 
“If we 
lem. A very able address on co-operative recognize this law”, said Mr. Williams, 
farm marketing was made by Carl “we inevitably conclude that when the 
Williams of the American Cotton Grow- farmer is broke, the business man is 
ers Exchange, Oklahoma City, Okla- bent and we know that by virtue of di- 
homa, as a feature of the session of the _ rect relationship that the banker will be 
State Bank Division and D. H. Otis, first and most keenly affected”. 
director of the agricultural commission Mr. Williams pointed out that nat- 
of the American Bankers Association urally the farmer is not happy about his 
before the general session of the con- present situation and is seeking to 
vention spoke on “Banker-Farmer Team evolve remedies. He said that some of 
Work”. them had naturally turned to politics 
but that while political action, as an 
easy method which would place the bur- 
den on the Government and relieve the 
line with the prices for other commodi- individual, has caught in its coils large 
ties which the farmer must buy. One ™#SS€S of farmers, by far a greater 
speaker stated that he looked to a solu- percentage of farmers are coming to see 
tion of this problem, not by the 1 __ that there is no political remedy for an 

’ y the lower : . 
lag of the oubem at alee annmellitins economic evil; that the farmers them- 
1 the fanmn demmiiaciiins teal. att selves are responsible for their own 
neh : ? Y 4 destiny and that the reason why they 

gradual a of the level of farm have failed to become prosperous is be- 
commodity prices to the general price cause they have failed to recognize the 
level. He thought this could be ac- economic principles of city business in 
complished by the utilization of more their own marketing operations. 


the general business situation, made 
some reference to the agricultural prob- crops in the preceding year. 


Reference was made to the fact that 
the farmer’s position is unfavorable be- 
cause farm commodity prices are out of 
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FARMER LAST TO ADOPT GROUP 
PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Williams then went on to point 
out as follows the value of co-operative 
marketing: 


Agriculture is the only American indus- 
try in which both production and marketing 
have been individual processes. In every 
other line of business it has been long since 
learned that combinations of capital and 
labor are more economical and more effi- 
cient than individual efforts in the same 
direction. Thus the group principle has 
come into action in every type of city busi- 
ness. 

The farmer has assumed that because 
production is an individual problem mar- 
keting must also be, and he has only re- 
cently learned that the group principle may 
be applied to the marketing of farm crops 
just as readily as it is to the marketing 
of shoes or steel rails. 

For generations he was told that price 
is dependent on supply and demand, and 
that there is no remedy for low prices ex- 
cept decreased production. Farmers could 
not decrease production without disorganiz- 
ing their entire farming system, and so they 
turned to politics for relief. 

Nowadays, however, we have learned that 
there are two movable factors in supply 
and demand. One is time and the other is 
place. The actual price of the product 
depends in a large degree on its time of sale 
and also on whether its sale is at the point 
of production or at the point of consump- 
tion. 

With this fundamental understanding, the 
farmer began to see how to solve his own 
problem. Out of that new knowledge has 
come a movement so great that it has al- 
ready become the most important develop- 
ment in the agricultural history of this 
country, and so far-reaching in its effects 
that it touches directly or indirectly the 
pocketbooks of the entire nation. It is a 
movement which today engages the atten- 
tion of one-sixth of the farmers of the 
United States and through which more than 
one-tenth of all the crops, as measured by 
dollar value, are marketed. 

More than 90 per cent. of the dried fruits, 
75 per cent. of the citrus fruits, 70 per cent. 
of the tobacco, 60 per cent. of the nuts, 25 
per cent. of the milk and milk products and 
20 per cent. of the cotton grown in the 
United States are today being marketed by 
farmers’ co-operative associations of one 
standard type, by a standard method, and 
for a standard purpose. There are 1,200,- 
000 farmers who belong to these commodity 
organizxtions. They have learned that their 
Success lies through the substitution of the 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
CARL WILLIAMS 


President American Cotton Growers Exchange,- 
Oklahoma City 


principle of merchandising for that of 
dumping. 

The world’s consumption of American 
crops is approximately in even ratio, month 
by month. The monthly usage of cotton, 
for example, varies from 7.9 per cent., im’ 
November, to 8.9 per cent. in March, con- 
sumption of every other month in the year 
being between these two figures. Yet 70" 
per cent. of the cotton crop is dumped by 
farmers during the months of September, 
October, November and December. About 
65 per cent. of the wheat is marketed im 
August, September, October and November. 
This dumping process floods the market with 
an excess supply, and lends its aid to spec- 
ulative manipulation. Jt results in a situa- 
tion wherein every farmer competes with 
every other farmer to sell and where, under 
the pressure of debts at the bank and the 
need of food for the family and feed for 
the teams, the necessities of the weakest 
make the price for all. 

No individual farmer can remedy this sit- 
uation. Collectively farmers have learned 
that their power to avoid the evils of dump- 
ing is limitless and that their ability to 
merchandise their crops intelligently is just 
as great as the ability of any city group to 
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merchandise its product. Co-operative 
farmers have substituted merchandising for 
dumping; which means simply that they 
control the movement of farm crops so that 
the crops go into the markets of the world 
at such times and in such quantities that 
they are fully absorbed at prices that are 
fair under given commercial conditions. 
This is one fundamental aim of the mod- 
ern co-operative marketing association. The 
aim is not arbitrary fixation of price on an 
artificial basis. ‘The aim is purely to apply 
to the great industry of agriculture those 
principles of business which have been ap- 
proved in every other type of manufacturing 
production and distribution, and which are 
in universal use in the best and largest 
corporations in practically every country. 


HOW BANKERS ARE AFFECTED 


Speaking on how the bankers are af- 
fected by co-operative marketing, Mr. 
Williams said: 


The fact that the co-operatives borrow 
the money which they use in making the 
original advance to growers brings them 
into the closest possible contact with the 
banking fraternity of both city and country. 
The cash requirements of the cotton associa- 
tions alone during the present marketing 
year will be more than $150,000,000 and the 
needs of all the commodity co-operatives 
will probably be in excess of $700,000,000. 
This money is borrowed chiefly from banks, 
and most of it from institutions within their 
own home states. 

The co-operatives recognize that the 
country bank is a permanently necessary 
credit institution for the whole community 
and their attitude therefore is that they 
prefer to deal with the country bank up to 
the limit of the willingness or ability of the 
hank to so deal. When that resource is 
exhausted they go to the city banks in their 
home states and for additional needs they 
go into the money markets of the world 
in the customary manner with paper which 
is generally recognized to be as good or 
better than the average of commercial 
paper anywhere. 

The tremendous sums involved in these 
transactions require no unusual financing 
nor do they make unusual demands on bank- 
ing institutions of this country. The prod- 
ucts of agriculture have always been 
financed by banks from the beginning of 
production labor to the final distribution to 
the ultimate consumer. Cotton is financed 
from seed to shirt. 

In agricultural products subject to ex- 
port, a considerable percentage of the 
financing was done in pre-war years by the 
people of the importing countries. Dis- 


turbed economic conditions, inability of the 
consumer to buy and fluctuating rates of 
exchange have changed this situation in re- 
cent years to the degree that the wholesale 
merchants and manufacturers of Europe 
are carrying smaller stored stocks and are 
buying from American exporters only as 
they themselves receive orders for the raw 
and finished produce. In cotton, for in- 
stance, 65 per cent. of the total exports were 
in pre-war years shipped abroad in the first 
five months of the delivery season. Last 
year less than 40 per cent. of the season’s 
exports were shipped abroad in the same 
period. 

This situation, which appears to be more 
or less permanent, has changed the manner 
of financing American agricultural exports 
and has thrown on American institutions 
and American capital the burden of carry- 
ing the crop from harvest period until the 
time of actual manufacture or consumption. 
This burden has fallen primarily on bankers 
and has increased the total requirements of 
business institutions engaged in the dis- 
tribution of export farm products. 

The fact that the co-operatives are taking 
over a certain percentage of the processes 
of distribution heretofore handled by pri- 
vate concerns, however, effects no change 
whatever in the amount of banking credit 
to take the place of an old one. The bankers 
of America are intensely interested in this 
new customer, because their money and a 
large share of their total business is involved 
in the change of marketing methods. 

It was exceedingly natural that in the 
early development of commodity marketing, 
bankers generally should look on the new 
system with suspicion. City bankers were 
the first to approve it because they saw an 
opportunity thereby to raise agriculture to 
the prosperous level of industry. Country 
bankers were the last to approve it because 
in their personal relationships with farmers 
over many years they have heard constant 
talk of many types of agricultural reform, 
most of which have borne no result and 
some of which have brought actual injury 
to both farmers and bankers. 

The actual operations of the co-operative 
commodity association, however, have con- 
clusively demonstrated to the bankers of the 
nation that the system of gradual payments 
to the grower stabilizes bank deposits, re- 
moves the peak load of both deposits and 
loans, and puts the bank itself on a fun- 
damentally permanent basis for doing busi- 
ness. 

It helps out the farmer on a cash basis 
and thus alleviates the evils which every 
banker knows surround the problem of in- 
discriminate production credit. Too many 
farmers are insecure borrowers and weak 
depositors. It increases the business in- 
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telligence of farmer depositors, thus making 
them better bank customers. 

It increases the amount of deposits in 
banks as a result of increased prices re- 
ceived for farm products, thus furnishing 
the banker with a larger volume of money 
on which to base his operations. 

In the vast majority of cases it furnishes 
the farmer with a better price for a given 
amount of produce than he would otherwise 
receive and thus creates a better oppor- 
tunity for payment of agricultural debts. 

The co-operatives fully protect the bank- 
er’s interest in the matter of mortgages and 
crop liens given for production credit and 
other purposes and the banker without 
effort on his part thus has a greater assur- 
ance than ever before that the proceeds of 
the crop will be applied to the payment of 
the debt. 

Finally, the co-operatives actually increase 
the volume of commodity trade in propor- 
tion to their degree of success. This means 
more business for all types of city men, 
and increased land values, increased assessed 
valuations, decreased mortgage indebted- 
ness, and a higher level of prosperity for the 
whole consuming public. 


OTIS URGES CI.OSER HARMONY 


D. H. Otis urged a closer harmony 
between bankers and farmers and a 
more serious study of the farmer’s 
problem by the banks. He stated that 
the two greatest problems of agricul- 
ture were proper diversification of crops 
and more efficient marketing methods. 
On the importance of the diversification 
of crops he stated: 


I was surprised not long ago in learning 
in one of our Southern states that there 
were 20 per cent. of the farms that did not 
produce a single egg, 26 per cent. of the 
farms did not raise a single chicken, and 36 
per cent. of the farms in that state did not 
have a single dairy cow. 

In another state that I visited I found 
that they were importing every year $18,- 
000,000 worth of poultry and eggs. In an- 
other state I found one county where there 
were one thousand farms and only seventy 
cows on those one thousand farms. 

What is the trouble? Agriculture is sick. 
Production is unbalanced. The farmer does 
not realize that he is on the downward road 
instead of on the upward road. 

If we are all to be successful, we must 
give greater attention to the subject of 
diversified farming. 

Now, 1 realize when you get the farmer 
working the year around there may be less 
opportunity for automobile riding. There 





D. H. OTIS 
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ought to be. We cannot solve our economic 
problems unless we are willing to work. 
The one-crop farmer is not doing his share 
of work. He needs to have profitable em- 
ployment throughout the year. Loafing on 
the farm ought to be taboo. The bankers 
and other business men are obliged to work 
throughout the year. Why should not the 
farmer? If he did, he would have less time 
to listen to the agitators. The latter only 
produces discontent, makes the worker less 
efficient and prolongs the time of recovery. 
The farmer must work his way out and not 
vainly hope that the Government is going to 
legislate high prices. 

“Oh but,” you say, “if you get all these 
farmers to work will you not have over- 
production?”. This overproduction is exag- 
gerated. It gives us the wrong viewpoint. 
It blinds us to the real issue. 

I admit that there are times when certain 
crops, under certain climatic and economic 
conditions, may be unprofitable, but at the 
same time, there are other crops that are 
profitable. 

At the present time wheat is said to be 
selling below the cost of production, but do 
you realize that corn is selling higher than 
it did a year ago, and as much higher as 
wheat is lower? 
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Did you ever go into a livestock section 
and find an overproduction of clover or 
alfalfa? We are importing feed and food 
products into various sections of our coun- 
try where we ought to be raising them upon 
our own farms. 


SAYS FARMERS HAVE ADEQUATE CREDIT 


The committee on farm finance of the 
state bank division in a report of its 
activities during the past year referred 
as follows to the farm situation: 


Credit requirements of the farming in- 
dustry now seem to be adequately provided 
for. At least opportunity should be given 
for a thorough test of the recent credit legis- 
lation passed, before additional proposals 
are made. There is a widespread belief 
that the farming industry has not suffered 
unduly in recent years from a lack of credit 
facilities. It is well known that in many 
communities just the opposite has been true 
and farmers have readily admitted that 
credit was too easy to obtain. It seems that 
a solution of the ills that beset the industry 
of agriculture at present must be sought 
elsewhere than in the realm of credit re- 
quirements. The economic situation in 
Europe has undoubtedly had much to do 
with throwing out of balance the inevitable 
relation between supply and demand, which 
has effected the farmer quickly and ad- 
versely. 

When the adjustment to normalcy is 
brought about, if ever, relief will be afforded 
by the supplying of an outlet for the sur- 
plus production of the farm. Probably the 
most promising avenue of relief for the in- 
dustry just now is the establishing of co- 
operative marketing associations, not for 
speculative purposes, but for the orderly 
marketing of crops and other produce. This 
plan has been and is being tried in various 
sections of the country with increasing suc- 
cess. If sanely conceived and wisely ad- 
ministered in accordance with recognized 
economic principles, the plan of co-operative 
marketing would speedily enable the farming 
industry to become master of its own des- 
tiny and take its rightful place among other 
great industries with the certain assurance 
to those engaged in it that they will re- 
ceive a reasonable profit for their time and 
-_ expended above the cost of produc- 
ion. 


HOW ARKANSAS WAS CONVERTED 


During the session of the State Bank 
Division, C. S. McCain, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, recounted an incident 
which he said converted him to the value 
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of co-operative marketing. Mr. McCain 
said: 

“T will tell you an instance of what 
converted us in Arkansas to the cotton 
co-operative association. They were 
trying to get up one. Some of us in 
Little Rock were very lukewarm. We 
had talked it over and felt that we 
should remain neutral and wait for de- 
velopments rather than give it our moral 
and financial support. One afternoon 
about four-thirty, the cashier of our 
bank came to me and said: ‘We have a 
customer here who owes the bank $50 
and he has brought a bale of cotton into 
town this morning at eight o’clock. He 
has been here all day and the best offer 
he has been able to get on that bale of 
cotton is 6 cents a pound’. Cotton at 
that time was not in particular demand, 
it was along in July, but cotton was 
selling at 8 and 9 cents when you could 
find a buyer. 

“I said to him, what is the matter 
with the cotton? 

“He said, ‘I don’t think there is any- 
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thing the matter with it. He has gone 
out to see if he can’t get hold of a man 
to endorse his note so he won’t have to 
sell this bale.’ 

“T said, go up and get him. 

“The fellow came down and I said, 
have you tried to sell that cotton all 
overtown? 

“He said, ‘I have been to every buyer 
on the street in Little Rock today with 
that bale.’ 

“T said, what is wrong with it? 

“He said, ‘there is not a thing wrong 
with it.’ 

“Won’t you get me a sample? 

“He went down and brought it and 
while I am not an expert in grading 
cotton, I could see that it was white 
cotton, it was ginned properly. I said, 
we'll go over to one of our customers 
and see what he will give you for this 
bale of cotton. We went over to see 
him. 

“I said, Mr. West, here is one of our 
customers who has a bale of cotton we 
want you to buy. 
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“He took the sample and said, ‘what 
do you want for it?’ 

“Just an honest price that you can 
make some money out of. 

“You know how a buyer takes the 
cotton and pulls it and judges. He 
looked up and said, ‘I will give you 14 
cents a pound for it.’ 

“The man couldn’t believe it. Mr. 
West said to him, ‘you will have to 
haul it to the compress which is only 
nine or ten blocks down.’ 

“The man said, ‘Hell—I will haul it 
anywhere.’ 

“That was the difference between 
that man getting $30 for his bale of 
cotton and still owing $20 on his note, 
and getting $70 and being able to pay 
his note and have $20 left. 

“He got $70 for his bale of cotton. I 
saw Mr. West the next day, and I said, 
Mr. West, did you do us any particular 
favor in buying that bale of cotton? 

“He said, ‘I will tell you—I hate to 
tell you this—but that is one of the 
best bales of cotton that I have bought 
this year. That was an inch and an 
eighth strict middling cotton. I have 
been trying to fill an order that I have 
had for some time of 100 bales of that 
cotton. I completed it this morning, 
and I am shipping out that 100 bales 
of cotton, of which this bale is one, 
through your bank this afternoon at 
82 cents a pound.’ 

“I immediately called a meeting of 
the clearing house, and I said, gentle- 
men, I am sold on the Co-operative 
Marketing Association. Whenever a 
farmer can walk into Little Rock and 
offer for sale to all the cotton firms in 
this town a bale of cotton and not know 
what he has, not know the grade and 
staple of his cotton, and be offered 6 
cents for it and afterwards get 14, and 
the same day have that shipped out of 
this town at 82 cents a pound, that is 
a question that every banker in Little 
Rock and every banker in the State of 
Arkansas ought to be interested in, be- 
cause we ought to have him getting all 
the money he can get from that bale of 
cotton, 
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“We told them then that we would 
furnish them whatever money they 
needed and would make only one re- 
quirement of them, and that was that 
they should have a good business admin- 
istration and on their first election of 
directors, should submit to us the names, 
so that we could counsel with them. 


CALLS ASSOCIATION ABLY RUN 


“That association today, and Mr. 
Williams will bear me out in it, has a 
board of directors that would be com- 
petent to operate any large business 
concern in any state in the United 
States. There is not a stronger body of 
men certainly in our state and I do not 
believe in the entire South. They have 
made a great success of their associa- 
tion. They have the confidence of the 
banks. Mr. Hecht’s bank has offered 
them a line of $1,000,000. Our own 
bank has loaned them a large amount, 
and we believe it is the biggest thing 
that has come to the cotton farmers in’ 
the State of Arkansas.” 


TRAYLOR ON AGRICULTURE 


In an address entitled “Seeing 
Things”, Melvin A. Traylor, president 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, had the following to say about 
the agricultural situation. 


Probably the largest, and certainly the 
most thoroughly advertised, group which 
has been “seeing things” in recent years is 
composed of those who have sought and are 
seeking to exploit and capitalize the mis- 
fortunes of those engaged in agriculture. 
That the conditions of this industry are 
bad is unhappily true, but that they were 
never as serious as pictured and that they 
are now greatly improved is equally certain. 
Nevertheless, the harm done by the publicity 
given to the condition of those engaged in 
agriculture is almost immeasurable, and all 
of us are to some extent responsible, be- 
cause in some way most of us have con- 
tributed to the farmer’s feeling that he is 
not so much the victim of the circumstances 
of his own industry, as of the machinations 
of all elements of business, finance, and 
Government. 

As bankers, we contributed to this feeling 
when we sought to blame our demand upon 
the farmer for payment on the cruel ac- 
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tivities of the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Our cowardly 
action in failing ‘o tell our farmer friends 
the truth, which was that we had loaned 
too much money and were hard up and 
needed to collect, rather than that we were 
being made to do se by some Governmental 
agency, is bearing abundant fruit today, and 
we have ahead of us a tremendous task to 
correct the false impressions for which we 
are responsible. 
FARMERS WERE MISINFORMED 

The business man and the merchant in the 
city and in the small country town contrib- 
uted his part to the same misinformation 
given to the farmer. It evidences a queer 
twist of the human mind that permitted 
those of us who knew the facts to assist in 
the assassination of the most important fac- 
tor in our financial and commercial life. 
Naturally, the politician was not slow to 
pick up these stories, for which he had such 
excellent authority and to which he added 
some charges of his own, for which he 
had no basis. It is easy to understand how 
ne succeeded in inflaming class hatred and 
in convincing the farmer that he was the 
“goat of the universe”. No wonder he is on 
the war path, little wonder he is seeing red, 
and equally it is not difficult to understand 
why some of us, in part responsible for the 
situation, are now seeing things of dire 
consequence to come because of his activity. 

The real facts as we know, are that the 
farmer prospered tremendously in_ the 
period from 1916 to 1920. Like all of 
us, also, he had speculated in every way 
that it was possible for him to take a 
chance. He was imbued by a feeling, 
common to the rest of the population, that 
the boom would never end. He felt that 
the price of products would continually go 
up and that there would be a perpetual 
shortage of the things that he could produce. 

To meet this increasing demand he bought 
liberally of tools and equipment and reached 
out for yet more land. For this land and 
equipment he incurred debts just as his 
compatriot, the business man, incurred debts 
for building and inventory; and when the 
inevitable slump came and values evaporated 
he lost just as the business man, the bankers 
and every one else lost. The only difference 
was that his losses were promptly adver- 
tised and magnified to such an extent that 
he came to feel that he was the only loser 
in the gamble of prosperity. 

No one told him of the losses and finan- 
cial wrecks of business and industry. I 
doubt if he has ever been told that during 
1920 there were 8881 bankruptcies, with li- 
bilities aggregating $295,121,805; in 1921 
19.552 bankruptcies, with liabilities aggre- 
ging $627,401,883; in 1922, 23,676 bank- 
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ruptcies with liabilities aggregating $623,- 
896,251; and for the first seven months of 
1923, 10,955 bankruptcies with liabilities 
aggregating $295,145,256. On the contrary, 
he was repeatedly told that the Govern- 
ment had neglected him, that he had no 
proper credit facilities, that no adequate 
provision had been made for his marketing 
machinery and that all round he was the 
nation’s one and only outcast. 

Fortunately, during most of this crisis his 
principal organizations have been led by men 
of unusual intelligence and sound judgment. 
These have faithfully pointed out that his 
predicament was not due to a lack of credit 
but too much credit of probably not exactly 
the proper kind. Just as unfortunately, 
however, the sound gospel of these leaders 
did not travel with the speed or conviction 
ot the mouthings of the demagogue, hence 
much of the good they might have ac- 
complished was destroyed and they them- 
selves in many instances were accused of 
selling out to the “interests”, whatever the 
“interests” may be. Herein lies one of the 
paradoxes of the universe. Falsehood and 
error make the headlines, while truth and 
fact are lost in the maze of half-point type. 
Human nature makes it so. Until the 
beauties of truth are as fascinating as the 
romance of fiction, honesty will lag in its 
race with dishonesty and the political liar 
will triumph. The latter is having his day 
now, and if he were to become numerous 
enough and had the courage to carry out 
his threats he would have his day largely 
at the farmer’s expense. Fortunately, there 
will not be enough of him to make a work- 
ing majority, and at heart he is a moral 
coward. 


The resolutions passed by the general 
convention contained the following par- 
agraphs on the subject of agricultural 
credit. 


The criticism of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as inimical to the interest of the farm- 
ers, and the agitation for an expansion of its 
activity in the field of agricultural credits 
still persist. Such an attitude indicates a 
failure to realize that the usefulness of the 
system depends on its ability to serve im- 
partially the credit needs of all sections and 
industries. 

The new machinery of agricultural credit 
adopted last year, though of doubtful value, 
should be allowed to demonstrate its ef- 
fectiveness, without further tinkering. 

The fact that the relative purchasing 
power of large products as a whole has been 
increasing in recent months is evidence that 
gradually the prices of these products are 
assuming a more nearly normal relation to 
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general prices. The index ef purchasing 
power of farm products in July, as compiled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was 72 per cent. of 1913 purchasing power. 
This compares with 68 per cent. at the 
beginning of the year and 64 per cent. in 
August and September of last year. 

Further improvement in the economic 
position of the farmers is to be sought in 
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continued reliance upon the readjustments 
of supply to demand, rather than upon ar- 
tificially cheap credit or subsidies. This 
association through its agricultural commis- 
sion will continue its endeavors to co-operate 
in the farmers’ organizations, agricultural 
colleges, and other bodies to the end that 
there may be a sane -development of the 
farming industry and all of its branches. 


President Puelicher on the Value of the 
Capitalistic System 


OHN H. PUELICHER, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. in his annual address took oc- 

casion to review some of our national 
problems. His views on the the capi- 
talistic system are of particular interest. 


He said: 


Only as industry is rewarded by the pos- 
session and use of its accumulations can 
it be hoped that accumulation or capital 
will be striven for and preserved. Without 
the aid of capital or the accumulations of 
yesterday, each day is a new beginning. 
The scientific appliances which have les- 
sened human labor and which make enlarged 
production possible, are the result of yes- 
terday’s effort. Their fruits are felt in 
every home. 

The mechanical aids to production en- 
couraged under the capitalistic system have 
released human energy into a further mul- 
titude of inventions. Machinery has in- 
creasingly overcome the need and the hard- 
ship of manual labor, bringing increased 
opportunity, increased remuneration, in- 
creased possessions. 

The wonderful progress and prosperity 
of America are due to the protection of the 
reward of individual initiative. The reward 
of individual initiative is the outstanding 
attribute of the capitalistic system. When 
Russia substituted Sovietism for individ- 
ualism, only the generosity of the world 
saved her people from starvation. 

So that the inspiration of individual re- 
ward may remain the heritage of our 
people, equality of opportunity must be 
maintained; equality of capacity is a bio- 
logical impossibility. The first should be 
provided fully in accordance with each man’s 
capabilties; the latter is a Utopia seeking 
to wipe out the inequalities imposed by 
nature. Man’s greatest opportunity is in his 


innate fitness—“talents, to very man ac- 
cording to his several ability”. 

The capitalistic system has brought to 
all the people more comfort and greater 
leisure than has any other system thus far 
tried. Its higher evolution demands that, 
with the further development of the ma- 
chine, there must be given greater considera- 
tion to the development of the man. If we 
wish to preserve the good which this system 
brings to humanity, we must abolish in it 
whatever is bad and detrimental to prog- 
ress, to happiness, to liberty. Those men 
who have courageously and honestly de- 
manded that the evils of the capitalistic 
system be corrected, should command our 
admiration and respect. 


EVILS TO BE CORRECTED 


There should be no child labor. If it 
is impossible to restrict it legally, the moral 
force of the entire capitalistic system should 
protect child life and child opportunity. 
It begins with protecting womanhood and 
motherhood, compelled to labor, and is 
intelligent self-interest, intelligent  self- 
preservation. 

There should be no seven-day-labor wee'x. 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work; but the seventh day is the Sabbath— 
in it thou shalt not do any work.” 

There should be no unduly long hours of 
labor, undermining the health of workers, 
and even where this is not true, preventing 
them from having proper leisure for family 
life, for self-improvement, for recreation, 
and, so that America may be better under- 
stood, for the requirements of her citizen- 
ship. This is all the more necessary because 
of the monotony imposed by many of our 
modern labor-saving devices. 

There should be no treacherous business 
cycle with its inflation or deflation, excessive 
wages or unemployment, “feast or famine”. 
Industry should seek levels which would re- 
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sult in constant production, avoiding ex- 
cesses which lead to suspension of operation, 
resulting in home-destroying unemployment. 

Our Americanization efforts, meagre and 
too long postponed, have left vast multi- 
tudes of immigrants unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can institutions, American ideals. The ad- 
vantages of American political and economic 
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life have been accepted by too many of our 
newly adopted citizens without understand- 
ing. Should future immigration be viewed 
from the standpoint of greater material 
wealth for the already wealthy America, or 
should America insist on a quality of citizen- 
ship that will con-erve the character and in- 
tegrity of her institutions? 


Bankers Views on Domestic Conditions 


HE predominant tone of the 

opinions of the leading bankers of 

the country as expressed at the 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association was one of confidence in 
the basic soundness of the present eco- 
nomic situation, despite the unfortunate 
conditions in various rural districts, 
where poor crops, resultant unemploy- 
ment and low prices for their products 
have brought about a wave of depression 
to the fanning sections. There is, how- 
ever, a feeling of optimism in those sec- 
tions hardest hit by the wave of depres- 
sion. The fall yield of crops has en- 
couraged the farmers, and banks are 
loaning money on the belief that better 
prices will be gotten for the output, thus 
stablilizing conditions. 

The highest wages in history are 
being paid in the cities, where much 
construction work is under way. There 
is a scarcity of skilled labor and very 
little unemployment. Workers are de- 
positing their earnings in banks and 
more money is in circulation now than 
at any period since the war, the city 
bankers say. 

Bankers from many parts of the 
country expressed their views as 
follows: 


Walter W. Head, new president of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
president Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb.: 


\ marked improvement in general farm 


conditions has taken place during the past 
twelve months. A large corn crop and more 
than normal yield of miscellaneous small 


grains make up to a large extent for the 
light crop of wheat and the low prevailing 
prices for same. 

Live stock is again being produced and 
sold at a profit. The farmer who is not 
over-capitalized by virtue of having paid 
extravagant prices for his land is making 
satisfactory progress. The farmer who 
bought land at the peak is having difficulty 
in making ends meet. The latter class is 
in the minority. 

Records of the War Finance Corporation 
speak well of the extent of recovery, as in 
most agricultural states its loans have been 
materially reduced, if not almost liquidated. 

This slow but steady restoration of eco- 
nomic stability is true to a large degree in 
the country as a whole. A close personal 
observation indicates that the temporary de- 
pression of the last few months has served 
its purpose; that the tendency to dangerous 
inflation has been properly checked, and 
that the next twelve months promise to be a 
more prosperous period than we have ex- 
perienced since 1919—prosperity built upon 
a permanent improvement of agricultural 
conditions. 


J. H. Puelicher, retiring president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
and president of Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


The two-sided view given of the country as 
a whole by the greater degree of optimism 
expressed by the city bankers than by the 
country bankers is significant and is an 
accurate reflection of the more rapid im- 
provement that has occurred in commerce 
and industry than in agriculture. Despite 
this unevenness, business in the Middle West 
in general is good. We may hope that it 
will continue to improve if sanity continues 
to control and the rural districts are not 
mislead into believing that the answer for 
their problems is to be found in special 
legislation instead of in the normal working 
out of economic processes. 
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© arantic roto service 


Group photograph of delegates and visiting bankers taken on the Boardwalk, Atlantic 


Charles H. Deppe, new president Sav- 
ings Bank Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, and vice-president 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati: 


Business conditions, generally speaking, 
are sound, but optimistic caution should be 
exercised in practically all lines for some 
time to come. Agricultural interests desire 
more definite adjustments, and until Euro- 
pean markets can again absorb our surplus 
crops, wisdom in planting as well as skill 
in selling will aid the situation. Resort to 
legislation to stabilize prices will prove in- 
effective. 


Oscar Wells, newly elected second vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and president First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham, Ala.: 


Aside from whatever handicap there may 
be in the present status of the European 
conditions which must be shared by our 
section of the country, there is a very en- 
couraging outlook in this territory. It is 
true that there will be a short crop of cotton 
and parts of this section will fall below the 
average yield of this season, but it is al- 
together probable that the monetary result 
for this portion of the country will be quite 
as satisfactory as if the yield had been 
greater throughout the South and we had 
gotten only a fair proportion of it. 


F. O. Watts, former president American 
Bankers Association, and president 
First National Bank in St. Louis: 


There does not seem to be anything in 
the basic business and financial conditions to 
cause alarm or pessimism. The banking 


and credit condition is unusually strong and 
agricultural interests while not as_pros- 
perous as might be desired, yet will not at 
the close of the crop period be in as bad a 
condition as last year, or as serious as the 
wide publicity of complaint and agitation 
would lead one to believe. If legislative 
bodies, national and state, will avoid the 
attempt to enact panacea laws for economic 
ills that are in process of curing themselves, 
the future outlook for business need cause 
no alarm. 


Samuel H. Beach, retiring president 
Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, and president 
Rome Savings Bank, Rome, N. Y.: 


Those who, by reason of the general slow- 
ing down noted in the business world during 
the past few weeks, have jumped at the con- 
clusion that a period of depression is close 
upon us, fail to take into consideration the 
consuming power of our own people. With 
wages at the high level which today pre- 
vails in this country, each individual earner 
is not only a potential buyer but is able 
to be and is an actual factor in creating 
for our home market a demand both steady 
and continuous for all of the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life. 


D. H. Otis, speaker at the general ses- 
sions of the convention, and director 
agricultural commission, American 
Bankers Association, North Lake, 
Wis.: 


The business outlook as I see it, from the 
agricultural standpoint, is worthy of our 
deepest consideration. There is no question 
but what transportation facilities, the Eu- 
ropean markets, together with the insects, 
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plant diseases, and lack of soil fertility, Theodore G. Smith, retiring president 


and . 

08- have a tremendous bearing on the success of the Trust Company Division of 
t or failure of the so-called one-crop farmer. ; ae 

ty the American Bankers Association, 

da “ ; ’ 

the R. S. Hawes, former president of the and vice-president Central Union 

ion American Bankers Association, and l'rust Company, New York: 

o vice-president First National Bank, The outstanding aspect of business con- 
“4 St. Louis: ditions in the United States is the manifest 


= P : return to a considerable degree of relative 
From the financial and banking stand- stability after the high unstable equilibrium 
point the country presents a picture of im- of the last seven years. Evidence of what 
pressive strength and one full of promising | mean of “more stable conditions” is fur- 
possibilities for sound expansion. Agricul- ished by the exceptionally sound banking 
tural conditions are not particularly prom- situation; ample funds to meet the require- 
ising. This is especially true of the wheat ments of business even in the season of 
farmer. There is evidence, however, that maximum demand; business continuing 
the total value of agricultural products for teady and the outlook good, with inven- 
the year will not compare favorably to last tories generally conservative and bank 
year, but the entire yield will average better credit not over extended. 
than it has during the past two years. 


Waldo Newcomer, retiring president. of George N. Reynolds, chairman Conti- 
the National Bank Division of the nental and Commercial National 


American Bankers Association, and Bank, Chicago: 


president National Exchange Bank, The strength of the present situation lies 
Baltimore: in the well fortified condition of the banks, 
the satisfactory agricultural yield taken in 
The general situation in business is far the aggregate, record breaking railroad ton- 
better than I anticipated it could possibly nage, with consequent favorable net earn- 
be with the European situation continuing ings which enable the railroads to buy freely, 
as it is. We hear much of the troubles of the full employment of the people at high 
the farmer, but here again the comment ap- wages, and what appears to be a subsidence 
plies in a very restrictive way and should, of radicalism and the prospect of a return 
perhaps, be limited to the farmers of wheat to conservative political opinion and action. 
and perhaps one or two other grains; the Charles H. Sabin, chairman Guaranty 
cotton farmer and the tobacco farmer find Trust Co.. N Y k: i 
little to complain of. It is the writer’s a ee ee 
beliei that even this “fly in the ointment” At the opening of the fall season the busi- 
= be eradicated in due time, and the one ness situation is characterized by an atti- 
Cnt 0 be hoped for is that the coming tude of generally increasing confidence. Sub- 
ongress will not continue to pass new laws stantial bases of this hopefulness are evi- 
ang limit and will not be dominated dent. The reaction around the mid-year in 
vy the radical element. commodity and security markets, accom- 
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Group photograph of delegates and visiting bankers taken on the Boardwalk, Atlantic 


panied by reduced activity in many lines 
of industrial production, has had a clarifying 
effect. Runaway tendencies which had ap- 
peared earlier have yielded to the influence 
of a salutary spirit of discriminating caution 
and conservatism in the matter of future 
commitments, with the result that the 
bases of continued prosperity have been 
strengthened. 


John G. Lonsdale, president National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis: 


Business in the Middle West is on a 
sound, conservative basis; in volume less 
than May of this year; but greater than 
the same period a year ago. There have 
been seasonal lapses, as well as price reac- 
tions, both of which were timely in retarding 
a cycle of improvement too rapid to be last- 
ing. Sentimental emphasis on certain drab 
features of raw production seem to have 
spent themselves, and there is apparent 
everywhere the hopeful determination of all 
to dig in sanely toward the mother lode 
of prosperity. 


Grant McPherrin, president Central 
State Bank, Des Moines, Ia.: 


Iowa has a splendid crop of corn and has 
harvested a large crop of small grain. Good 
feeling prevails and everybody appears to be 
optimistic. 


M. W. Fitz, president Farmers’ Sav- 
ings Bank, Manson, Ia.: 


Our banks are well supplied with money 
and are loaning freely for all legitimate 
purposes, and there is more feeding this fall 
than usual. On the whole, there is nothing 
but an optimistic feeling to be cultivated. 
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Oliver C. Fuller, president First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis: 

I do not see any fundamental reasons 
why business should not continue to be good 
for the rest of this year and for some time 
thereafter. Altogether too much has been 
made of agricultural troubles. The fact 
of the matter is that the farmers of the 
country, instead of being worse off, have 
been slowly coming out of the woods. The 
very moderate amount of credit that agri- 
culture has needed this year is evidence of 
improvement. 


M. E: Holderness, vice-president First 
National Bank in St. Louis: 


The most significant factor in the present 
business situation is the increasing evidence 
that the hesitant tendency of the past few 
months is drawing to a close. Autumn de- 
mand for goods is of such a character that 
there is little doubt as to the immediate 
future. 


J. W. Barton, vice-president Metropoli- 
tan National Bank, Minneapolis: 


We cannot help but feel apprehensive 
as to the present and future situation. 
American business is suffering from two 
causes well realized and both of which are 
beyond the power of business men alone to 
correct. First,, the foreign situation and 
secondly, the political rampage on in this 
country, which apparently will have to run 
its course. Neither of these conditions can 
be corrected by legislation. On the con- 
trary, they would be more quickly adjusted 
if a moratorium on all new legislation was 
declared. 
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Raymond B. Frazier, president Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle: 


The outlook for the country at large is 
brilliant if the people will practice individ- 
ual thrift and refrain from speculation. 
Looking throygh the Seattle glasses, condi- 
tions are unusually favorable. Seattle 
building permits, bank clearings, postal re- 
ceipts and shipping for the first seven 
months of the current year were far in 
excess of 1921, and the first seven 
months of 1922. Both wholesale and retail 
trade are good. Bumper crops of grain 
and fruit presage unusual prosperity. The 
lumber and fishing industries have an out- 
standing bright outlook. 


G. O. Walton, president Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Washington: 


At this time I do not hold the optimistic 
views that prevailed at the beginning of the 
year. The foreign situation has certainly 
not improved and is more chaotic than ever. 
No settlement of the great problems now in 
question may be looked for in the early 
future. During the coming twelve months 
political agitation will prevail and as usual 
during this period capital will be employed 
with caution. While there is no occasion for 
alarm I am of the opinion that the coming 
year will continue unsettled and that general 
prosperity can hardly be expected under the 
existing conditions. 


Charles deB. Claiborne, vice-president 
Whitney-Central National Bank, New 
Orleans: 


I! there is anything disturbing in the 
pre-ent situation it is the continually mount- 


City, during the Forty-ninth Annual Convention of the American Bankers Association 


ing cost of doing business. Working hours 
are too few per week, and not enough ef- 
ficiency—people have forgotten what hard 
work means. Taxes are likewise getting to 
be burdensome—not enough economy in gov- 
ernment. Generally speaking, the country 
is safe and sane, business is good, and there 
is no cause for pessimism. The yields on 
investments are absolutely unprecedented. 


Frank J. Wikoff, president Tradesmens 
National Bank, Oklahoma City: 


Much depends upon the character of the 
fall—if frost holds off, cotton will make a 
big crop, and with the excellent price, much 
liquidation will be accomplished; many 
country banks that have been groaning with 
the burden of carrying the deflated farmer, 
will get on their feet again. On the whole, 
this will probably prove to be not far from 
an average year, agriculturally, before its 
close. The oil industry is in a very bad way. 
Immense over-production in California and 
Texas has demoralized the prices of crude, 
and before it is restored to average condi- 
tions, many small independents in the fields 
will be wiped out. 


I. H. Kempner, president Texas Bank 
and Trust Co., Galveston: 


Pessimism can hardly find much place in 
a view of the outstanding aspects of con- 
ditions that at present surround the busi- 
ness outlook. Export trade may be dis- 
located by the unsettled conditions in Eu- 
rope, but it is doubtful if the price of any 
American commodities would be materially 
enhanced, even if European conditions were 
suddenly much improved. 
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C. L. Brokaw, president Commercial 
National Bank, Kansas City, Kan.: 


The business outlook is fairly good. We 
have had a poor wheat crop, which is being 
marketed at lower prices than a year ago. 
From the most part of the state the corn 
crop is poor, but a lot of feed is being 
raised, the farmers are paying a great deal 
more attention to the cow, the sow and the 
hen and are seriously practicing proper 
economies and, we think, are slowly but 
surely improving their condition. 


William G. Edens, vice-president Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago: 


Business transactions have fallen off from 
the peak in the twelve states in which I 
spent considerable time during the season 
just closing. This is a summary of the 
opinions of bankers, business men and road 
builders expressed at bankers’ conventions, 
highway conferences and civic or commercial 
gatherings. Bankers were pleased at the 
progress the farmer is making in paying off 
his loans. 


Charles E. Mitchell Discusses Some Cur- 
rent Problems of Banking Administration 


HARLES E. MITCHELL, pres- 
C ident of The National City 

Bank, New York, addressed the 
convention on the subject of “The Eco- 
nomic Stage and the Banker’s Réle”. 
During the course of this address he 
called attention as follows to certain 
problems of bank administration which 
he considered of current importance: 


It is a great opportunity that we have 
each year in these conventions, of exchang- 
ing views, of letting each other know some- 
thing of the problems that we are individ- 
ually meeting, and how we are answering 
them, and if I may be permitted to do so, 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
telling you some of the things we have been 
thinking about lately in our institution. 

One of these is the question of reserves 
against contingencies. The business of com- 
mercial banking is, by its very character, a 
business of risk. There is scarcely an 
operation that we perform in which risk is 
not inherent and continuing, and so long as 
this is so, it cannot be conservative to carry 
the operating profits of a month to the 
surplus and undivided profits accounts until 
Some measure be taken of the risk of that 
month’s business and a reserve directly ap- 
plied for it. It has been an interesting 
study to us to measure that risk and to feel 
our way toward obtaining a standard 
yardstick for it. Unlike the insurance com- 


panies, we have no actuarial table to turn 
to. ‘the losses sustained by the banking 
institutions of the country over a given 
period, even if this information were avail- 
able, would serve as no more than an index 
because of the differential arising out of 


dissimilar policies and management. But 
it has seemed to us that under sound ad- 
ministration, a bank that is taking 
reasonable risks in its endeavor to assist 
commercial development, will find that the 
risk increases with the degree of inflation 
existing and decreases with the degree of 
deflation existing. How, then, can one de- 
termine the measure of normality, and what 
yardstick can be applied to determine in- 
flation or deflation? Now, in our institu- 
tion, we have made an assumption which is 
subject to change, for experience may show 
it to be very wrong, that conditions are 
normal when the member banks of the coun- 
try are borrowing from or discounting at 
the Federal Reserve banks in the amount 
of $500,000,000, and that discounting above 
or below that figure reflects a condition 
of inflation or deflation. On the theory, 
then, that the risk of banking varies as 
these borrowings increase or decrease, we 
are establishing a reserve for losses or 
contingencies, set aside monthly against cur- 
rent earnings, and based upon the bank’s 
average commercial loans and discounts, in- 
creasing our percentage so applied for each 
unit of $100,000,000 increase or decrease 
above or below the normal figure of mem- 
ber bank borrowings. Now if it be a sound 
principle that the business of commercial 
banking involves a risk that will inevitably 
be met, I wonder if it is not an opportune 
question for the division of the American 
Bankers Association having to do with 
taxation to raise with the Federal authori- 
ties as to whether commercial banks should 
be called upon to pay full taxes upon cur- 
rent operating profits, or whether it is not 
in the interest of conservatism that banks 
be allowed to set up current reserves against 
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CHAS. E. MITCHELL 
President National City Bank, New York 


current operations, paying their taxes upon 
the net figure. It seems to me the Govern- 
ment has in its hands to thus foster a con- 
servative movement in bank operation. 
And, again, in this regard, let me speak 
of the item of bank buildings and fixtures, 
which item, as shown by the reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
1922, for all national and state institutions, 
runs to the enormous figure of $1,079,000,- 
000, an item equivalent to nearly one-sixth 
of the combined items of capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits. The bank buildings 
of the United States represent probably the 
highest development in American architec- 
ture. They are costly structures. But it is 
sound that the banks of this country should 
be housed in buildings that psychologically 
Stimulate the feeling of strength and 
stability in the minds of the people and 
lure thereby into channels of usefulness, cur- 
rency that might otherwise go into hiding. 
‘The outlay is justified. And yet, is it not 
slightly inconsistent that banking institu- 
tions whose liabilities are quicker than those 
of any other division of commerce should 
carry with slow depreciation an item of 





this character, of such unusual size, and 
which is recognized as the slowest of all 
assets? I am wondering whether we should 
not all be depreciating our bank buildings 
more rapidly and whether our Government 
should not perhaps be fostering such a con- 
servative development by permitting, or, 
perhaps even forcing us, through tax regula- 
tions, to a more rapid depreciation plan 
than we are now following. 

Another problem to which I personally 
feel there may be directed profitable dis- 
cussion is that of the degree of liquidity 
properly to be maintained by our banking 
institutions, and how to measure it. Cash, 
discountable paper, Government obligations, 
and in large measure, deposits with the 
Federal Reserve bank, are unquestionably 
liquid assets. Brokers’ demand loans are 
quick, and a percentage, at least, of the 
market value of the bond account is quick, 
and, of course, a part, differing in every 
institution, of the loans and discounts that 
are not eligible for re-discount, are quick. 
But to what degree of liquidity should we be 
working? I feel that each executive should 
carefully analyze the situation of his own 
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institution in this regard, and that we should 
be helpful to one another in determining the 
ratios in respect to this important subject 
that spell sound banking. 

The subject of bank officers’ remuneration 
is one that has been of marked interest to 
me. If the banking profession is to prove 
inviting to the best commercial minds of 
the country, it must obviously compete in 
remuneration with the rewards that come 
to leaders in other commercial enterprises. 
The opportunities of gaining an insight into 
commercial developments and of knowing 
something of the profitable nature thereof, 
which are inherent in the bank executive’s 
position, and the possibilities of becoming 
privately interested financially in profitable 
enterprises through acquaintance, have 
presented an allurement to men to enter the 
banking profession. But these very oppor- 
tunities, when exercised, have resulted in 
not a few cases in a lowering of the stand- 
ard of the profession, for personal interest 
is bound to cloud the judgment of the bank 
executive. 
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His interests should be first and fore- 
most those of his bank. His thought and 
his every endeavor would be in the creation 
of the height of economical administration 
and service to his customers, regardless of 
personal interest. His compensation should 
be through, rather than by virtue of, his 
position. And so thinking, we have in our 
institution established a plan by which, out 
of the balance of current earnings, after 
establishing reserves covering the risk in 
current business, and after allowing for lib- 
eral interest on the capital in use, as repre- 
sented in the items of capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, a percentage is each 
month set up in a management fund for 
periodical distribution to those officers who 
have contributed most effectively to the 
bank’s development and profitable progress, 
and for recognition of significant achieve- 
ment. Our plan is in its experimental stage, 
but I am confident that while resulting in a 
direct benefit to the bank executives, it will 
react in the higher efficiency of the institu- 
tion and in larger returns to the share- 
holders. 


Discussion of International Affairs 


Convention Passes Resolution Urging United States Participation 
Kent Advocates Concellation of Allied Debts 


HILE the discussion of inter- 

national affairs at the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association con- 
vention failed to overshadow such ques- 
tions as the Federal Reserve System 
and the matter of Government inter- 
ference with internal business affairs, 
still Europe drew a substantial share 
of the convention’s attention. 

An important resolution was passed 
by the convention urging the Adminis- 
tration to give an official standing to 
America’s representative on the Repara- 
tions Commission “in order that he may 
express his opinion with his vote”. 

The resolution further recommended 
that the Debt Funding Commission 
“immediately enter into negotiations 
with Great Britain and France in con- 
nection with such part of the repara- 
tions question as may be included in the 
inter» \lied indebtedness in order that 
the « mmission may be in position to 


make such recommendations to Congress 
as it may consider desirable and to the 
interest of the United States”. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


During the last year, the effect upon the 
United States of the serious condition exist- 
ing in Europe has become more and more 
noticeable in our foreign trade and has 
finally begun to curtail our domestic pro- 
duction as well. It is our firm belief that 
if we do not recognize and accept our re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the repara- 
tions question, which is preventing our allies 
and Germany from coming to an agreement 
that will re-establish peaceful conditions in 
Europe, both our foreign and domestic trade 
will continue to suffer seriously. 

We again urge upon the Administration 
the advisability of giving an official stand- 
ing to our representative upon the Repara- 
tions Commission in order that he may ex- 
press this opinion with his vote, and further 
recommend that the debt funding commis- 
sion immediately enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain and France in connection with 
such part of the reparations question as 
may be included in the inter-Allied indebt- 
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edness in order that the commission may 
be in position to make such recommendations 
to Congress as it may consider desirable 
and to the interest of the United States. 

In making these recommendations we 
would particularly call attention to our 
former warnings as to the effect of the 
European difficulties upon the trade of this 
country and the fact that events have proved 
that our judgment was correct. 

A policy of complete isolation from Euro- 
pean affairs cannot be maintained indefinite- 
ly without grave danger to our own 
interests. The example of Australia, aided 
in part by American capital in the rehabili- 
tation which is now clearly in progress in 
that nation, indicated the methods by which 
America may in due course, when the will 
to establish political, financial and economic 
stability and maintain peace has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated abroad, be a power- 
ful influence in the betterment of other Con- 
tinental countries. 


KENT URGES CANCELLATION 


Cancellation of the debts owed to the 
United States by her Allies of the 
World War, “provided agreements are 
obtained in return that would re- 
establish peace in Europe”, and official 


American representation on the Allied 
Reparations Commission, were advo- 
cated by Fred I. Kent, vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, in his address, ‘Across the At- 
lantic”, before the general session of 
the convention. Congress should em- 
power the American Debt Funding 
Commission, appointed by the late 
President Harding, to negotiate with 
our European debtors and present plans 
for cancellation for ratification by the 
Senate, he said. 

Occupation of the Ruhr by French 
troops was justified by Mr. Kent in a 
summary of post-war conditions in Eu- 
rope. Before the occupation of the 
Ruhr, he explained, the strain between 
Germany and the Allies was constantly 


increasing, and many years of uncer-— 


tainty and stress might have elapsed be- 
fore the establishment of ultimate peace, 
whereas the occupation has brought to 
a head the problem of final settlement 
of the reparations question. 

The despair and desperation which 
pervaded all Europe after the first re- 
action following the Armistice, said Mr. 


Kent, has given away to real hope, and 
America owes a duty to the people who 
have so successfully passed through a 
period of suffering and anguish. 

“The question is”, he continued, “how 
can the United States enter into this 
situation without seemingly agreeing 
to the principle of debt cancellation 
before it can ascertain wherein its best 
interests lie? Fortunately, the way is 
open to us if we have the courage to 
accept it’. He said further: 


By an act of Congress a Debt Funding 
Commission has been created whose mem- 
bership, named by the late President Hard- 
ing, consists of the following men: Secre- 
taries Hughes, Mellon and Hoover, Senators 
Reed and Smoot, and Congressmen Theodore 
E. Burton, Charles R. Crisp and Richard 
Olney. These men are outstanding Ameri- 
cans of the highest type, honorable, pa- 
triotic, possessed of great intelligence and 
great experience. Between them they have 
a knowledge of law, finance and diplomacy 
and an understanding of domestic and for- 
eign conditions that undoubtedly could not 
be surpassed by any similar body of men. 

This commission, with its extraordinary 
ability, integrity and understanding, could 
safely be entrusted with any interests which 
the people of the United States have at 
stake and could be relied upon to give 
proper account of their stewardship. Under 
the Act creating the Commission, Congress 
so limited their powers that they are im- 
potent to carry out their duties except as 
they may make recommendations that may 
be accepted by Congress that are outside of 
their limitations. The funding of the British 
debt to the United States is sufficient evi- 
dence of this fact. 

If this Commission had the power to send 
one of its members or a representative or a 
sub-committee to Europe to sit in at a con- 
ference with the British and French to work 
out a plan that would enable the repara- 
tions total to be demanded of Germany to 
include only reparations and not inter- 
Allied debts, a series of agreements un- 
doubtedly could be arranged that would re- 
establish peace and confidence throughout 
Europe. ; 

The Debt Funding Commission, which is 
made up of honorable men who accepted 
appointments thereon under the restrictions 
which Congress applied, is not in position to 
negotiate for cancellation unless it clearly is 
the public desire that it do so. There 's 
no doubt but that it is against the wishes 
of the people of the United States to con- 
sider cancellation of the Allied indebtedness 
unless by means of such cancellation or at 
the same time the causes of militarism 1D 
Europe and militarism itself shall be abol- 
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ished and proper fundamental conditions 
shall be established that will allow the un- 
restricted development of trade and com- 
merce 

If Congress were in session today, it would 
be the height of folly for it to demand of 
the Debt Funding Commission that it take 
up the question of Allied indebtedness and 
arrange for its cancellation without con- 
siderations. On the other hand, if Congress 
could give the Debt Funding Commission 
full power to negotiate, including power to 
arrange for cancellation, provided agree- 
ments are obtained in return that would re- 
establish peace in Europe, the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission would be in a powerful and 
perfectly proper trading position and it is 
not conceivable that the interests of the 
United States would suffer at its hands. 

Should such agreements be better de- 
veloped by means of treaties, the Secretary 
of State, who is a member of the Debt 
Funding Commission, would be in position 
to take over the negotiations at such point 
and get them into proper shape for presen- 
tation to the Senate for confirmation. 

As one of the outstanding difficulties in 
connection with a possible settlement be- 
tween France and Germany lies in the 
fixation of the amount of reparations, 
and-as the principal element in preventing 
the determination of such an amount that 
it is believed Germany can pay without 
putting an unfair or too great burden upon 
its people lies in the inter-Allied indebted- 
ness, the entry of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission of the United States at the council 
table of the Allies, with power to trade the 
indebtedness, would undoubtedly be a de- 
termining factor. This should be done with- 
out any reference to the League of Nations. 


MUST FIND WAY TO ACTION 


As Congress does not convene until De- 
cember and cannot, therefore, change its in- 
structions to the Debt Funding Commission 
before that time, and as a continuation of 
the present situation in Europe over the 
winter would be courting catastrophe, a way 
must be found under which immediate action 
can be taken. Such a way undoubtedly is 
open to the people of the United States, 
for if they individually and through their 
organizations express to their congressmen 
with sufficient force their belief in the safety 
to this country of placing the authority to 
negotiate in the hands of the present per- 
sonne| of the Debt Funding Commission, 
even to the point of cancellation of the 
inter-\llied indebtedness, in part or in 
whole, against proper agreements assuring 
peace in Europe, and congressmen notify the 
leaders in Congress that they would favor- 
ably consider such recommendation that 
might be made by the Debt Funding Com- 
mission at the next session of Congress, the 
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Commission would be thoroughly justified in 
entering into the matter. 

As things are today, representatives of the 
European nations naturally do not feel war- 
ranted in suggesting cancellation, as_ it 
would partake more or less of the nature 
of a repudiation if they did so, and neither 
are the members of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission justified in view of the limitations 
placed upon them. 

The whole proposition should be handled 
on a non-partisan basis, which is thoroughly 
warranted in view of the appointment of two 
Democrats on the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. 

Should the Commission, through entry into 
the European negotiations in this matter, 
succeed in bringing about a prompt and 
satisfactory settlement, it would not mean 
that the United States would be the loser 
of the full amount of any indebtedness that 
might be cancelled. On the contrary it is 
conceivable that during the period it would 
take for the indebtedness to be paid, if it 
were paid, increased domestic and foreign 
trade profits would far exceed the amount 
of the cancelled debts. 

It is impossible to believe that the spirit 
of justice in the people of the United States 
is not sufficiently strong and that they are 
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not sufficiently generous to recognize this 
situation. Money has never stopped them 
from going to the aid of any people who 
have met catastrophe. The sums which they 
have raised have been based on the need of 
humanity and there has seemed to be no 
limit as to what they could do if necessity 
required. A famine such as took place in 
Russia and the terrible earthquake that 
just occurred in Japan left no element of 
doubt as to the human necessity that had 
arisen. 

A situation such as exists in Europe, how- 
ever, is very much harder for our people to 
comprehend, but their intent as written upon 
the pages of history is so clearly to sacrifice 
what is necessary to meet the emergency 
of others, that there is not the slightest 
doubt but that if they could see the need 
of the people of Europe as it really exists 
for the peace that is being denied them, they 
would meet this emergency in the way that 
is open to them. 


SAYS FRANCE BROUGHT THINGS TO HEAD 


Differences between Germany and the 
Allies are holding back the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, Mr. Kent said. 

“Disregarding all questions of dif- 
ference of opinions that may exist as 
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to the Ruhr occupation and the manner 
in which it has been carried on,” he 
continued, “is it not a fact that there 
was no power other than France which 
would have stepped in and brought to a 
head for final settlement the growing 
differences between the Allies and Ger- 
many that were giving the world so 
much concern before the occupation? 
He went on to say: 


Whether future historians will be able 
to construe the Ruhr occupation in this 
manner would seem to depend entirely upon 
what the French actually demand and ac- 
cept when a settlement finally is reached 
and whether such settlement is of a nature 
that will warrant the French in reducing 
their military to a national police, which 
they state is their desire. 

Today France undoubtedly is the strong- 
est military power in the world and it is 
quite natural that Americans returning from 
Europe should be impressed with this fact, 
as it seems to be felt throughout the Con- 
tinent. 

There would seem to be no doubt but that 
Poincaire’s inflexible attitude in connection 
with the passive resistance of the German 
will break such resistance quicker than if 
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he showed weaknesses which might lead 
Germany to be hopeful that through delay 
she could succeed in obtaining a more fa- 
vorable outcome. In view of the powerful 
position which the French hold today and 
the fact that no nation can dislodge them 
without going to war themselves, which does 
not seem a probability or a possibility at 
the moment, the quicker the German people 
realize that their greatest interest lies in 
coming to an agreement with France, the 
better it will be for them. 

If when Germany surrenders its program 
of passive resistance, the French demand 
the impossible and continue to develop their 
military power, as is feared in so many 
quarters, the world may be a dufficult place 
in which to live for many years to come, 
exactly as might have been true had not the 
occupation of the Ruhr occurred. 

On the other hand, if after Germany sur- 
renders its passive resistance, the French 
are fair and reasonable and it is found pos- 
sible to develop agreements which will result 
in the elimination of militarism throughout 
Europe, a new era of tremendous prosperity 
may be in sight. 

Until the terms of actual settlement be- 
come known, therefore, no one is in position 
to judge the French action and we. are cer- 
tainly not warranted now in calling her 
militaristic or a menace to the world’s peace. 
Neither should we anticipate that she may 
justify such an attitude and it would seem 
far better for the world to accept France 
at her word than to doubt her, and to look 
forward in confidence to her stopping her 
military program as soon as a settlement 
is concluded with Germany. 

But until there is such a settlement, the 
world, and Europe in particular, is doomed 
to stagger under the burden of so many 
uncertainties that life to many millions will 
represent only a bare existence. 

This leads to the question as to what the 
people of the United States can and should 
do to bring about the return of peace in 
Europe. Our duty in this connection is 
two-fold—that to ourselves and that to 
humanity—and it is the same duty that con- 
fronts every nation. For instance, it is good 
for America to be able to export its surplus 
production and to do so to the full extent 
of our ability to produce it is necessary that 
the buying power of Europe be restored. 

We are thoroughly justified in this coun- 
try in stating openly that we desire to help 
Europe accomplish the restoration of her 
buying power so we may sell to her in 
greater volume. Our duty to humanity lies 
in bringing about this condition as quickly 
as possible so there may be as little suffer- 
ing in the world before the restoration of 
trade as the existing situation will allow. 

One simple act that would be most help- 
ful is to take our place upon the Repara- 
tions Commission officially. We should be 


represented on this Commission by a man 
who can express his conviction with his 
vote. The economic and moral force of the 
United States is so well recognized by the 
Allies that if our representative had a vote 
there would inevitably be a desire on the 
part of the representatives of other nations 
on the Commission to work in accord with 
us whenever they could do so legitimately 
and we could maintain our position as being 
correct. We have nothing to fear through 
such an association in the nature of en- 
tangling alliances, or other dangerous in- 
ternational complications, and we undoubt- 
edly would be less involved in difficulties 
than is true at present, where we are obliged 
to sit on the sidelines and watch develop- 
ments without having any choice in their 
control. 


PUELICHER’S COMMENT ON EUROPE 


At the president’s address at the 
opening session of the convention John 
I. Puelicher said: 

“While the solution of many of 
Europe’s most difficult problems is not 
yet apparent, still many of the underly- 
ing influences which caused them have 
been corrected. 

“The so oft expressed world humani- 
tarian interest of America, lately evi- 
denced in her work among Europe’s 
stricken peoples and again in the quick 
response to Japan’s great need, should 
assure Europe, when ready, of Amer- 
ica’s definite, unselfish counsel and co- 
operation. It is certain that progress 
has been made toward a better under- 
standing with the people of Europe.” 


MITCHELL SEES US LESS DEPENDENT 
ON EUROPE 


In his address, “The Economic Stage 
and the Banker’s Réle’’, delivered at the 
general sessions of the convention, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president, the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York, touching 
upon international affairs, said: 

In the past five years we have been grad- 
ually breaking away from economic de- 
pendence upon the outside world. Before 
the war, we were largely dependent upon 
Europe for a market for our agricultural 
products, but our margin or surplus in these 
products is now comparatively small. We 
no longer depend upon Europe for capital, 
but are able to supply capital to them and 
other countries, and in so doing, markets 
are opened for our manufactures. 
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f+) ATLANTIC FOTO SERVICE 
WALTER W. HEAD 


The new president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 


We continue to have a reasonable amount 
of export trade. The opportunities for 
trade outside of the disturbed areas of Eu- 
rope are so great that our dependence 
upon the latter is comparatively slight, and 
yet business with those disturbed areas con- 
tinues in moderate volume. We take from 
them little that is essential to us, but what 
they take from us is vital to them. The 
disturbance of European trade results in 
developments elsewhere in the world. If 
Germany, for example, imports less of raw 
materials, it follows that she will export 
less of finished goods and that other coun- 
tries, the United States among them, will 
manufacture and export more. The cutting 
out of any country, in whole or in part, 
from the circle of world trade, occasions a 
shock and a temporary break in the cir- 
culation of products—just as the loss of a 
limb from the human body causes a shock 
to the entire system—but just as blood cir- 
culation will again establish itself, so world 
trade will be resumed through new con- 
nections and eventually be as vigorous as 
before. Thus, for instance, we see that 
while in 1913 the share of the United States 
in all the imports of Latin-America was 25 
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per cent.—in 1921, the latest year for which 
figures are available, it was 45 per cent. 
and in the seven months of this year ending 
with July, our exports to Latin-American 
countries increased over what they were in 
the corresponding months of 1922 by a gain 
of 21 per cent. In those seven months our 
total exports to countries outside of Europe 
aggregated $1,172,000,000; and, mark you, 
there was little difficulty in paying for those 
products, for their exports to us in the 
same months aggregated $1,680,000,000; that 
is, they sold to us $500,000,000 worth of 
products in excess of what we sold to them. 
Moreover, those importations were only in 
small part manufactures; they were raw 
material or food products, either non- 
competitive with our products or required 
in addition thereto. 

It has long been our custom to settle 
adverse balances in South America, Asia, 
and elsewhere by means of our credit bal- 
ances in Europe, the latter making payment 
for the most part in manufactures. With 
the decline of European trade, we have 
been doing more business with the rest of 
the world direct. 


TRADE PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


But while we do enjoy the present, let us 
not be unmindful of the difficulties Ameri- 
can business must meet in the next few 
years when conditions the world over, and 
especially in Europe, become stabilized and 
their business and trade become active. 
Our problems of the future will arise, not 
from a diminishing trade by other countries, 
but from their recovery and reappearance 
as competitors, and we need to prepare 
ourselves for the inevitable competition of 
other countries, and especially European 
countries, in all markets of the world, in- 
cluding our own. Foreign competition is 
not altogether without its benefits, for it acts 
to stabilize the price level, to restrain the 
tendency to inflation, and to keep industry 
in touch with production costs abroad, but, 
to say the least, it is trying. I am not 
afraid of the ability of this country to 
compete in the long run and to secure an 
ample share of world trade, provided that 
we now recognize that that competition is 
coming, that it is going to be vigorous, and 
that to meet it we must loosen every re- 
straint to American industrial development 
to the end that in this country there may be 
an efficiency which will overcome a higher 
standard of living and still make us able 
to do business on the world’s price level. 
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A Bank Devoted to the Advance- 
ment of Commercial Enterprise 
ie National Park Bank of New York during its history of 


nearly three quarters of a century has justified by its 
record this description of its activities. 


That such a result has been achieved may not be ascribed 
to chance or to fortunate circumstances. No; the foundations 
of this institution were carefully laid, its policies and principles 
deliberately shaped. Instead of being nursed in the lap of 
fortune the bank has encountered the very roughest kind of 
weather—within a year after its organization in 1856 a financial 
storm of theretofore unprecedented fury broke upon the coun- 
try. But The Park Bank, as it was then called, weathered this 
storm, and even in this troubled period began to pay dividends 
—a habit which has continuously persisted throughout the 
sixty-seven years of the bank's existence. 


Into the making of this bank have gone, in a large degree, 
character, individuality, appreciation of logical sequence, un- 
assailable reputation, leadership, business acumen, courage and 
adroitness. The result is the well-rounded institution of today, 
widely known, respected and loved, with a record of having 
performed a highly useful service, and still maintaining the 
soundest traditions of banking while making all prudent con- 
cessions to ever-changing business conditions. 


Serving admirably as it has done the vast banking needs of 
the community making up the great City of New York, the 
National Park Bank has extended its operations to include, in 
some way, a share of the commercial banking needs of the 
entire country. Its large number of banking correspondents 
throughout the Union are living witnesses to the high esteem 
in which it is held by other banks—the acid test of banking. 


The organization of the National Park Bank antedates the 
establishment of the National Banking System, and it was not 
until after the adoption of some improvements in the original 
National Bank Act that the bank, in 1865, became a member 
of that system. 


The bank commenced business in 1856 in the building then 
known as the Clinton Hotel, 5 Beekman street, and which 
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Broadway entrance to the banking home of the National Park Bank of New York 
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earlier had been Clinton Hall. In 1866 need of a new building 
arose, and a five-story structure was completed on Broadway 
opposite St. Paul’s Church in 1867. It ranked at the time as 
the most modern building of its kind. The second structure 
was planned and built to provide for future needs and growth, 
but at the end of a quarter century the problem of more room 
and modern conveniences had to be solved again. To this 
end land was purchased in 1893 on Ann street and on Fulton 
street for suitable additions to the then existing structure. How 
urgent had become the need of additional space may be gained 
from the fact that at the time mentioned the bank was reported 
to be the largest in the United States in deposits, resources and 
business. 


From 1893 to 1901 there was such a marked gain in busi- 
ness that a new building had to be provided. On December 
17, 1901, plans were submitted and approved. In July of 
1902 construction was begun, and finished in 1906. 


The plan provided for the main facade on Broadway and 
a clear sweep from Ann to Fulton streets, giving an exposure 
on three thoroughfares. 


This edifice served the bank's purpose for the fifteen years 
from 1906 to 1921, but during this period the need for en- 
larged facilities became increasingly evident. New depart- 
ments and new services rendered to the public made further 
expansion so necessary that in 1917 a building at the rear was 
purchased. This building was torn down and a new addition 


erected which was finished in 1922. 


As a result of this addition, it was made possible to enlarge 
the public banking room to its present proportions. An idea 
of the stateliness and dignity of this room may be gained from 
the colored illustration which accompanies these pages. 


Not only is the structure adequately suited in all respects 
to the latest requirements of modern banking, but in arrange- 
ment, materials and decorations it offers a fine example of 
architectural judgment and taste. It is, indeed, one of the 
world’s notably fine and beautiful banking homes. 


Naturally, the officers and directors of the National Park 
Bank feel a pride in the fine record of the bank, but they most 
keenly felt that what has been done in the past must be an 
inspiration to still wider and better service in the future. 
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Board of directors’ room 
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These three mural paintings are a feature of the banking room allegorically denoting 
Industry, Commerce and Agriculture 








View of the rear of the main banking room showing the marble staircase leading to the trust department. 
Above in the background is the mural painting of Agriculture shown on another page 
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SEYMOUR L. CROMWELL 
President New York Stock Exchange 


The Clearing House Section Meeting 


Roberts Deplores Agitation for Government Control of Industries. 
Cromwell Defends New York Stock Exchange; 
Calls Legislative Interference Impracticable 


N the leading addresses delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Clearing 
House Section of the American 

Bankers Association, the question of the 
advocacy of Government interference or 
supervision, either national or state, in 
the conduct of the existing industrial 
and financial order, occupied an im- 
portant place. 

George E. Roberts, vice-president of 

the National City Bank, New York, 
speakir¢ on the subject of “Government 


in Business”, said that great as were 
the losses resulting from the cost of the 
war, the losses resulting from the gen- 





eral state of demoralization existing 
since the war have been even greater. 
“IT think most of our troubles”, said 
Mr. Roberts, “‘are due to the fact that 
we have developed the industrial or- 
ganization beyond the understanding 
of the common man. He doesn’t under- 
stand his own part in it, he doesn’t 
understand the benefits he derives from 
it, he doesn’t know much about the 
economic laws which govern it and 
which control at last the distribution of 
benefits. The primitive man knew that 
the harder he worked the more he would 
have, and when a man exchanged work 
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with a neighbor he had the whole trans- 
action under his eyes; but when a man 
works with thousands of others for a 
great corporation, he doesn’t see his re- 
lationship with other workers, or any 
definite relationship between what he 
does and what he gets; he doesn’t know 
whether he is getting a fair share of the 
industrial results or not, and he suspects 
not.” 

Mr. Roberts stressed the point that 
our modern industrial system is essen- 
tially co-operative, and that effective 
co-operation is not to be had without 
understanding. “The highly compli- 
cated system”, he said, “will not work, 
it will break down, unless there is a 
broader understanding of the principles 
upon which it is based”. 


WARNS AGAINST RADICALISM 


The Bolshevist regime, the outcome 
of a protest not merely against a bad 
government, but more directly against 
the so-called capitalistic system, had, 
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Mr. Roberts pointed out, the sympathy 
of great bodies of people, not only 
abroad, but also in the United States. 
“The economic principles of Bolshev- 
ism”, said the speaker, “are influencing 
public opinion more or less every- 
where”. 

Mentioning the formal proposal in 
the British Parliament by the Labor 
Party, of a resolution which, after set- 
ting forth unemployment and other de- 
plorable conditions existing in England 
as a result of the disorganized state of 
world trade, proceeded to declare that 
these afforded proof that the capitalistic 
system of industry had broken down, 
and that the industries should be taken 
over and operated by the British Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Roberts said, “if we care 
for institutions we cannot afford to ig- 
nore the fact that agitation to that end 
is being carried on with fanatical fervor 
all over the country, and that thousands 
of people who would not give their ap- 
proval to such extreme policies are 
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helping them along by favoring the con- 
tinual extension of Governmental ac- 
tivities in business affairs’. 


ROBERTS DEFENDS PRESENT SYSTEM 


The individualistic system of indus- 
try, Mr. Roberts said, is a system cal- 
culated to stimulate the initiative, call 
out the energies and develop the ability 
of each individual. “In the business 
world today”, the speaker remarked, 
“the positions of leadership and re- 
sponsibility are held by men who have 
been advanced to them under a system 
of competition and elimination”. He 
continued : 


The test of fitness is an economic test, a 
test of ability to produce economic results 
—and the fact that as a rule the men in 
positions of responsibility have come up 
from the ranks is proof that the system is 
fundamentally sound and effective. Society 
cannot afford to change from the economic 
test of leadership to any arbitrary or po- 
litical system of selection. There would be a 
lessening of incentive throughout the eco- 
nomic organization, a loss of ability in 
management and a loss of productivity 
everywhere. These results are quickly seen 
in any organization where favoritism or the 
strict rule of seniority govern promotions. 

The clamor for official regulation of busi- 
ness is due in large part to a lack of under- 
standing of the effectiveness of the natural 
economic forces. There are few lines of 
business in which these forces are not amply 
sufficient to protect the public. In normal 
times there are few instances of unusual 
profits where competition does not quickly 
result, or other corrective influences are not 
brought into play. The interference of Gov- 
ernment officials where natural forces are 
likely to be effective in due course, often 
has the effect of nullifying these influences 
and of throwing the whole situation into 
confusion. Such activities as the attempted 
regulation of trading in futures on the com- 
modity exchanges simply add further ele- 
ments of uncertainty to the price situation. 
Business men are obliged to take account, 
not only of all the natural risks in which 
such trading is involved, but of the possible 
effects upon the market of official action 
besides. Of course in the end the public 
pays for every obstruction to business that 


must be surmounted and every risk that 
must be carried. 

It is tur the business men of the country, 
who have been alarmed by the tendency of 


legislat'»n to restrict and hamper individual 
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initiative and to exert a leveling pressure 
upon the whole body of society, to make 
their opinions known and their influence felt. 
It may as well be added, however, that they 
will not be able to exert much influence 
unless their efforts are directed by the broad 
principle, that the public welfare should be 
the first consideration all of the time, and 
that they want no special policies for their 
own advantage at any time. It is not un- 
common to hear a business man declaiming 
that the Government should stop interfering 
with business, at the same time clamoring 
that it should regulate some other business 
than his own, or pleading that Governmental 
authority be used in some other way to his 
advantage. There must be genuine faith 
in the efficacy of natural forces to regulate 
the business situation and willingness to let 
natural forces have their way. 

Finally, there is wanted on both sides of 
this question a broad appreciation of the 
fact that the activities of business are all 
“affected of a public interest”. They are 
not merely private activities. The funda- 
mental purpose of all business, the purpose 
which gives it the chief claim to considera- 
tion and protection, is that of serving the 
wants and needs of the population. The 
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argument against excessive Governmental 
interference is that instead of serving the 
public interest, it hampers this necessary 
service and makes it more costly; but this 
plea cannot be urged affectively by business 
men unless they show an appreciation of the 
obligations which it lays upon them. 

The controversies that arise out of the 
relations of business with the public are not 
inherently irreconcilable. They do not pre- 
sent a case where one must enlist for the 
war on one side or the other. In every 
instance there is a right relationship be- 
tween business and the public which is best 
for both, and which both should be equally 
eager to find. 


CROMWELL UPHOLDS STAND OF EXCHANGE 


Seymour L. Cromwell, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, speak- 
ing on the subject of “The Problems 
and Policies of the New York Stock 
Exchange”, explained why the stock 
exchange objects to efforts at regulatory 
legislation and political interference, 
and said that the exchange, which has 
remained passive under attacks of its 
enemies, will hereafter conduct a battle 
of active publicity against those who 
seek to interfere in an unjust manner, 
or with attempts at political coersion, 
with the lawful conduct of its activities. 

Mr. Cromwell emphasized the inten- 
tions of the exchange to continue to 
wage an active battle against the bucket 
shops, which are trying to capitalize the 
political influence which they possess 
in an effort to prevent interference with 
their vicious operations. 

Speaking of proposed regulatory 
legislation aimed ostensibly at the con- 
duct of the affairs of the stock exchange, 
Mr. Cromwell said: 

Among the proposals of those who would 
regulate the New York Stock Exchange 
through political bureaus, were, licensing of 
brokers, examination of books, restriction 
of the use of securities by firms in the 
matter of loans, and regulation of the issue 
and sale of securities. The question is often 
asked: The books of banks are subject to 
examination, why not the books of brokers? 
A very great distinction exists between the 
banker and the broker. Brokers are agents 
for their principals. The business of a 
banker is primarily the business of the bank 
and involves the affairs of its depositors 
only incidentally. The business of a broker 
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is the business of his customers and an ex- 
amination of the books of the broker in- 
volves an examination of the private affairs 
of all of his customers. The examination of 
brokers’ books is proposed as a means of 
protecting their customers, but the cus- 
tomers are the very people who would pro- 
test most vigorously against such disclosure 
of their private affairs. Business done by a 
broker for his customers is necessarily of a 
peculiarly confidential nature, to be guarded 
as strictly as the secrets of a lawyer or a 
doctor. 

The examination of a broker’s books would 
not afford the public any substantial degree 
of protection; licensing and examination of 
books might result in the improper use of 
information gained. As a result of the large 
force of inspectors that such an examination, 
however perfunctory, would require, the op- 
portunities for graft would be limitless. 
The confidential information to which the 
examiners would have access might in some 
cases reach people disposed to make dis- 
honest use of it. It would open the door 
to unlimited graft even if only one exam- 
iner out of fifty should prove venal. Con- 
sider the price the dishonest operator would 
pay to learn of the transactions on some 
brokers’ books! Consider the opportunity 
to trade upon the knowledge obtained! 

A proper and complete examination of a 
brokerage house takes much more time than 
the examination of a bank of the same rela- 
tive size. This is because of the diverse and 
sometimes complicated transactions which 
occur in the brokerage business. The usual 
bank examination consists of a verification 
of assets, mainly physical inspection of cash, 
securities (stocks and bonds), discounted 
notes, etc., comparison with book figures 
and determination of sufficiency of total 
assets to meet liabilities, capital and surplus. 
It would be a rare instance where a bank 
examiner would do other than accept dis- 
counted notes at face value or where he 
would confirm depositor’s accounts. In a 
broker’s office, however, a determination of 
the status of and a confirmation of every 
customer’s account is one of the most vital 
points in the examination. Difficulties in- 
volving a brokerage firm may be brought 
about by partnership operations and would 
be discovered by inspection and verification 
of firm accounts. But a firm may also 
become involved through the operations of 
its customers, making imperative a thorough 
verification of every customer’s account. 
The need for this and the labor involved is 
readily appreciated when thought is given 
to the status of the customers of a broker. 

The stock exchange will continue to fight 
bucket shops, and it will fight those affiliated 
with bucket shops who seek to make money 
out of the power given them by their politi- 
cal connections. Do not think that I am 
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attacking political parties or the great body 
of public men who are giving their time 
and earnest effort to the work of govern- 
ment. The State of New York has in its 
legislature men of the highest type and in 
its other public offices men equally impec- 
cable. It is not political parties with which 
I quarrel, but political pirates and those 
hangers-on of politics who are mixed up with 
politics and interfere with law enforcement. 
The political buccaneer knows no party, and 
the public official who is spineless in the en- 
forcement of the law is usually the one who 
makes gratuitous, purposeless and rabble- 
rousing attacks on decent men and decent 
institutions. Public officials should know 
that crooks take on the protective coloration 
of respectable business men, but instead of 
recognizing this fact and realizing that 
crooks are crooks and merely the barnacles 
of decent business, decent business is at- 
tacked in the pulpit, in the magazines, in the 
public prints. 

I hope I have made clear the position of 
the exchange. It has fought a fight to keep 
the people’s market out of the hands of 
crooks and their more crooked allies. It has 
conscientiously endeavored to develop some 
plan which would prevent swindling of the 
public. 


TRAYLOR TALKS ON CLEARING HOUSES 


Melvin A. Traylor addressed the 
Clearing House Section on the subject 
“The Clearing House in Its Relation 
to Our Financial and Economic Struc- 
ture’. Mr. Traylor said, regarding 
the subject of clearing house examina- 
tions, that “any examination by Govern- 
ment authority is naturally handicapped 
because of the fact that those conduct- 
ing such examinations are almost with- 
out exception not thoroughly acquainted 
with local conditions, familiar with local 
credits, or otherwise equipped properly 
to appraise the assets of the institution 
under investigation, This is not the 
fault of the individuals charged with 
such examinations, because most fre- 
quently they are shifted about from one 
territory to another with such rapidity 
as to prevent their acquiring the know]l- 
edge essential to the most efficient 
prosecution of their work”. He con- 
tinued : 


In too many instances examinations are 
in effect more nearly audits of the account- 
ing systems and a check for discrepancies, 
rather than a true determination of the 
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bank’s condition from the standpoint of 
solvency, which to my mind is after all the 
chief concern of those so interested in the 
management of our institutions. It is for 
this reason that it can probably be truth- 
fully said that examinations conducted by 
clearing house associations are of more real 
value than those made in any other way. 
The clearing house examiner has the ad- 
vantage of serving a smaller group who have 
voluntarily associated themselves for mutual 
protection and whose only concern is the 
solvency and proper conduct of each of the 
parties to the agreement. He works under 
the direction of an independent committee 
consisting of the best bankers in the com- 
munity, his compensation is such as to at- 
tract the best talent in the country. His 
contact with his principals and his freedom 
of action, the absence of red tape and his 
knowledge of local conditions enable him 
without fear or favor to approximate the 
highest degree of efficiency in his work. 
This is-not said in any disparagement of 
the splendid work that has been done and 
is being done by either national or state 
departments, but is a plain statement of 
facts, which I do not think can be success- 
fully denied, which presents a case which I 
feel fully warrants the statement that every 
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community concerned for the welfare of its 
banking institutions should have a system 
of examinations, at least similar to those 
conducted at the present time by the recog- 
nized clearing house association. 


On: the question of the objections 
raised to the clearing house examiner 
idea by various groups of bankers, Mr. 
Traylor declared that about some of 
them there was enough of fact to give 
the friends of the clearing house idea 
some real concern. 

“The public in those communities 
where clearing house supervision ob- 
tains”, said the speaker, “has been so 
often told that no depositor in a clearing 
house bank subject to clearing house 
examination has ever lost a dollar, that 
there is danger of their further assuming 
that such losses will never occur”. Mr. 
Traylor went on: 


Under these circumstances the clearing 
houses of the country are shouldering a 
terriffic responsibility, and it cannot be too 
often or too specifically emphasized that 
clearing house membership does not entail 
guarantee of deposits or integrity of man- 
agement, but that it does this, and this 
only: Insure the most drastic supervision 
consistent with independent management of 
the banking institutions of the community, 
that the record of its performances so far 
has been such as to justify the belief that 
it will be difficult for any member of the 
association to so mismanage his institution 
as to impair his capital to the hazard of 
his deposits before he is apprehended, and 
the condition corrected or the institution put 
out of the association. 

It must be again and again emphasized 
that there is no reletion whatever between 
clearing house supervision and the guarantee 
of deposits. In the first instance you have a 
group of individuals or institutions for 
mutual protection, agreeing to supervision 
or regulation by themselves, for themselves, 
in the interest of themselves and the public 
—this is the clearing house, and it is clear 
that under this system the best are not re- 
duced to the level of the worst, but the 
worst are elevated to the standard of the 
best, or eliminated. Under any system of 
guarantee of deposits that has yet been 
devised the reverse is true, and the best are 
forced to underwrite the conduct and the 
solvency of the worst without any chance 
or opportunity to detect, protect against, 
or eliminate the worst. The past two or 
three years have witnessed the utter folly 
and the complete failure of such a system. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following were elected officers of 
the Clearing House Section for the en- 
suing year: 

President: Francis Coates, Jr., exam- 
iner Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion ; vice-president: C. W. Allendoerfer, 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo.; chairman of execu- 
tive committee: Alexander Dunbar, vice- 
president Bank of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; members of executive com- 
mittee three-year terms: Fred A. Cran- 
dall, vice-president National City Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Augustin, vice- 
president Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

The new president of the Clearing 
House Section was born in Dubuque, 
Iowa, Oct. 15, 1876. He went to work 
as a clerk for the National German 
Ameracin Bank, St. Paul, Minn., after 
finishing high school. After working 
up to a place as assistant to the presi- 
dent of that institution, he went to 
Armour & Company in Chicago as 
credit manager. He resigned from that 
position to become a national bank ex- 
aminer. He started in his present posi- 
tion in 1911. 

Mr. Coates became nationally prom- 
inent in 1919, just after the signing 
of the armistice, when Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker sent him as head 
of a commission to make an examina- 
tion of the Philippine National Bank 
and a survey of those sections of China, 
Japan and other nearby countries that 
might affect the financial condition of 
the Philippines. The American Govern- 
ment intervened, upon receiving the re- 
port of Mr. Coates, and began the 
liquidation of the Philippine National 
Bank, found to have been wrecked by 
native management. He is a member of 
Union and Mayfield Country Clubs of 
Cleveland, of the Masonic Lodge and 
the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Coates 
is also prominent in Cleveland civic af- 
fairs. He is married and has one 
daughter. 


Trust Company Division Meeting 


Evans Woollen Made President—Lucius Teter New Vice-president 


NSTEAD of a formal program of 

prepared addresses the meeting of 

the Trust Company Division, fol- 
lowing the address of the president, in- 
cluded the more or less informal dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to 
fiduciary business. As President Smith 
stated, the purpose of the session was 
“to exchange Views on practical sub- 
jects” and he urged that as many mem- 
bers participate in the discussion as pos- 
sible. In addition to the general ses- 
sion of the division, arrangements were 
perfected so that after its adjournment 
those present might divide themselves 
into various groups for the practical 
discussion of problems with which they 
were most intimately concerned. 

In his address President Smith spoke 
of the accomplishments of the Trust 
Company Division during the year and 
expressed his gratitude for the splendid 
co-operation which he had received from 
the executive committee and also from 
the various special committees. Like 
many of the other speakers at the con- 
vention, President Smith warned against 
the danger of political tampering with 
the Federal Reserve System and with 
banking affairs in general. He stated 
that if changes are to be made in the 
Federal Reserve System they should be 
made by practical bankers and not by 
politicians. 


SMITH FINDS PRESENT SITUATION SOUND 


He expressed the opinion that the 
fundamental business situation of the 
nation was sound and stated that our 
domestic problems were those born of 
prosperity and not of adversity. 

Evans Woollen, president Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, who is in charge of the 
annual Trust Company Division ban- 
quet, reported that the mid-winter New 
York conference this year would extend 
over a day and a half and would take 
place on the latter half of February 13, 


and all of February 14. He stated that 
the banquet would be held on the eve- 
ning of the 14th, at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Trust 
Company Division, reported on the vari- 
ous meetings and activities of that com- 
mittee during the past year. He also 
offered the following resolution ap- 
proved by the executive committee, 
which was carried by an unanimous 
vote: 

WHEREAS, At the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago in the year 1918, as 
part of the consideration for the adoption 
of the constitution of the said association 
and in order to afford adequate representa- 
tion to the different divisions of the associa- 
tion on its official staff, it was understood 
and agreed by representatives of all of the 
divisions that thereafter the office of second 
vice-president of the association should be 
filled every other year by a representative 
of the national banking associations, and in 
alternate years by representatives of the 
Trust Company Division, the Savings Bank 
Division and the State Bank Division suc- 
cessively, as suggested by such division; and 

WHEREAS, The said agreement has met 
with the entire approval of all of the divi- 
sions of the said association for the past 
five years; now be it 

RESOLVED, By this committee that we 
deem the observance of the agreement of 
vital importance to the unity and integrity 
of the American Bankers Association. 

Secretary Mershon presented a brief 
report of the activities of the secretary’s 
office during the past year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


John C. Mechem, vice-president of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, reported on the activities of 
the committee on legislation, of which 
Henry M. Campbell, chairman of the 
board Union Trust Company of De- 
troit, is the chairman. Mr. Mechem 
told of the efforts made by the legisla- 
tive committee to secure a more favor- 
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able construction or an amendment to 
section 226 of the Revenue Act. He 
stated that after repeated unsuccessful 
attempts to get the Treasury Depart- 
ment to reverse their ruling on this sec- 
tion, it was decided that the only way 
to test the regularity of this regulation 
was by a test case before the court. 
After an examination of the situation, 
it was decided that the best test case 
under all circumstances was a _ case 
which the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York then had pending. 

The proceeding was held in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. A 
brief on behalf of the Bankers Trust 
Company was filed and by leave of the 
court, Henry M. Campbell, chairman of 
the legislative committee and represent- 
ing the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association, filed a 
very able brief on the same question. 

The point which was raised in both 
briefs was that the interpretation which 
the department had put upon the statute 
was incorrect and that if that interpre- 
tation was correct, the statute was un- 
constitutional. 

The matter came to a decision last 
August and Judge Goddard presiding in 
the District Court held against the con- 
tention of the trust company in both 
eases. The necessary steps have been 
taken to effect an appeal and every- 
thing possible will be done to carry the 
matter through to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

Nathan D. Prince, vice-president of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., chairman of 
the committee on protective laws, out- 
lined in a graphic manner the exhaustive 
work being done by this committee in 
watching state legislatures all over the 
country and in fighting all legislation 
affecting adversely the interests of trust 
companies. He stated that as only some 
six state legislatures will be in session 
this coming year, the work of this com- 
Mg will be measurably lighter than 
ast. 
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President Trust Company Division ; 
president Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis 


SISSON REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and chairman of the committee on 
publicity, reported on the work of this 
committee in carrying on its educational 
campaign to familiarize the public with 
the services performed by trust com- 
panies. He stated: 


In 1921 we had 600 subscribers who con- 
tributed $65,000 to the campaign. That was 
based upon an assessment of .001 per cent. 
of the combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the subscribing companies. 
In 1922, we had 380 subscribers who con- 
tributed $45,000. There was an average 
subscription rate of $25 minimum and $2000 
maximum. During the past year we have 
had 400 subscribers, who have contributed 
about $47,000 on a maximum of $2000 and 
a minimum of $25. 

It is the plan of our committee, as recom- 
mended to the executive committee this 
morning and approved by them, to solicit 
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subscriptions on the basis of $25 minimum 
and $1000 maximum, in the hope that we 
will be able by such a schedule to bring in 
a very much larger representation of the 
1900 odd trust companies to whom our mes- 
sage is directed. 

I am glad to say that we have already, 
even at this early date, secured subscriptions 
from 220 trust companies for next year’s 
campaign, and the prospect of making it 
even more successful than that of the pre- 
vious year is certainly good. 

I am not going into the details of either 
the finances or the mediums which we have 
used. That is pretty clearly explained to 
you by these bulletin boards. Of the $47,- 
000 which we hope to have received by the 
end of this year, we have already spent 
$32,000, and the balance remains yet to be 
spent during the latter months of the year. 

We have received over 11,000 inquiries 
concerning trust service through the medium 
of this advertising. We have distributed 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets and 
pamphlets, samples of which you will see 
upon the boards, and we have distributed 
our monthly bulletin effectively to the sub- 
scribing companies in a constantly increas- 
ing volume and with constantly increasing 
results to them. 


Mr. Sisson also reviewed briefly some 
of his impressions of the European 
situation gathered from his two months’ 
visit abroad this summer. 


REPORT ON COMMUNITY TRUSTS 


Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, chairman of the 
committee on community trusts, report- 
ed that there were some forty-four com- 
munity trusts in the country. Of these, 
some twenty-two are known to have 
received gifts under wills, living trusts 
or in cash. Ten of these trusts have 
appointed their committees of distribu- 
tion and are doing active work. Eight 
of them are already distributing in- 
comes, and in the case of five of them, 
known gifts have been received in excess 
of a million dollars. 

Mr. Parsons told what his committee 
had been doing in disseminating in- 
formation and statistics about com- 
munity trusts and in helping to promote 
public interest and understanding of 
this form of charity. He urged the im- 
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portance of placing able and _ broad- 
guaged men at the head of the com- 
munity trusts. 

William S. Miller, vice-president of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago and chairman of the committee on 
co-operation with the bar, told of the 
reasons which led to the appointment 
of this committee and told what had 
been accomplished in bringing lawyers 
and trust companies to a better realiza- 
tion of the fact that their interests do 
not and should not conflict. He stated 
that trust companies should concern 
themselves entirely with the business 
administration of an estate and leave 
the legal function entirely to the lawyer. 

A. V. Morton, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, Phil- 
adelphia, told of the work of the com- 
mittee on the standardization of charges 
and what it had accomplished in bring- 
ing about a more uniform scale of 
charges for fiduciary services. 

P. S. Kingsbury, personnel manager 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, told 
of the investigations that were being 
made by the committee on staff relations 
to obtain information and experience on 
such problems as the cost of replace- 
ment of employees in trust companies, 
the comparative value of high school 
and college graduates, attitude in deal- 
ing with employees, measuring service 
and determining the comparative value 
of employees, training employees and 
fitting them into their proper position. 

L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of 
the Security Trust and Savings Com- 
pany of Los Angeles and Chairman of 
the committee on research reported on 
the activities of this committee in com- 
piling data of interest to trust company 
officials. He urged trust companies 
with their own individual research de- 
partments to pool their resources. 

Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, as chairman of the committee on 
insurance trusts explained the various 
kinds of insurance trusts and empha- 
sized the importance of co-operation 
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with life insurance agents in developing 
this type of business. He stated that 
the committee was intending to prepare 
some bulletins covering this type of 
service, containing suggested forms and 
also suggestions as to advertising. 

William P. Giblin, president of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of New 
York City, offered some very informing 
remarks on the legal aspect of safe de- 
posit operation. He urged the organiza- 
tion of local safe deposit associations to 
hold frequent meetings for the discus- 
sion of mutual problems. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was accepted and the following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 

President, Evans Woollen, president 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis; vice-president, Lucius 
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Teter, president Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; members of the execu- 
tive committee for three years, J. N. 
Babcock, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company, New York; John B. Larner, 
president Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.; W. S. 
McLucas, president Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City; Frank P. Ken- 
nison, vice-president Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Toledo; A. C. 
Robinson, president People’s Savings 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 

Evans Woollen, the new president, 
was born in Indianapolis on November 
28, 1864. After finishing in the public 
schools of that city, he went through 
Yale, from which university he was 
graduated in 1886. Mr. Woollen was 
married on June 9, 1896 to Miss Nancy 
Baker. They have one child. Mr. 
Woolen is a director in the Monon Rail- 
road Company. 


The Savings Bank Division Meeting 


Morehouse Presents A. B. A. Newspaper Advertising Service 


Plan. 


Interesting Addresses on School Savings and 


Industrial Savings Banking 


NE of the interesting features of 

the meeting of the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bank- 

ers Association was the disclosure by W. 
R. Morehouse, vice-president of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, California, of a newspaper ad- 
vertising service plan conducted by the 
association and available to its members. 
In the course of his address, ‘“News- 
paper Advertising for Savings De- 
posits”, Mr. Morehouse, as chairman 
of the committee on bank facilities, out- 
lined the plan which the service follows. 
The service consists of one advertise- 
ment a week for a year, sixty advertise- 
ments in all being furnished. With the 
advertisements are furnished four bor- 
ders. The total charge for the service 


is $10 a year. In order to prevent a 
duplication of the service in the same 
locality, where more than one bank in 
the same city orders the service, the 
bank which is first to order will get the 
service. Should there be a large num- 
ber of cases where more than one bank 
in the same city orders the service, the 
association has under consideration the 
publication of several series of adver- 
tisements differing from each other ex- 
cept as to size, in which case the first 
bank to order would receive Series A, 
the second bank to order Series B, and 
so on. 


WALLACE LAUDS SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Thomas F. Wallace, treasurer Farm- 
ers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
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Minneapolis,, Minnesota, speaking on 
“School Savings Banking” said that “‘if 
we as bankers demand on the part of 
educators due recognition of the im- 
portance of thrift education in connec- 
tion with school savings banks, it is cer- 
tainly incumbent on us to maintain 
equally high ideals in connection with 
our management and control of the 
practical side of school savings, namely, 
the collection, safe-keeping and scrupu- 
lously correct accounting for of all sums 
deposited with us through such chan- 
nels. 

“This, in my opinion, can never be 
accomplished if the bank or banks in 
any community selected to operate 
school savings seek to derive commercial 
profit from such deposits or strive to 
make what should always be a child’s 
school savings account and nothing else, 
a convenient depository for the famliy 
savings.” He went on: 


The moment that you introduce the goal 
of commercial gain into school savings in the 
place of the education of the child you have 
departed from the ideals of its founders 
and well wishers and endangered the entire 
edifice. This is a very real danger and one 
which the rivalry of various companies and 
agencies organized for the purpose of in- 
stalling certain special systems and selling 
certain equipment in connection with school 
savings is making more acute each year be- 
cause of the emphasis which they lay on this 
purely commercial side of school savings. 

In every case, then, even when the plan 
is officially endorsed by the educational au- 
thorities, the depository bank must help to 
inspire the teacher and scholars alike. Any 
banker or any educator who believes that a 
school savings banking system can _ be 
operated successfully or permanently with- 
out constant personal stimulation by some 
one who is so interested that they find 
pleasure in details and drudgery which 
would otherwise be annoying, is woefully 
mistaken. 

One other point I wish to stress and that 
is that more efficient operation and better 
Supervision result when one bank in a city 
assumes entire charge rather than where a 
number jointly attempt the task. Certainly 
this is true where one bank has assumed the 
responsibility and financial burden of the 
early years of operation and has already 
achic ed a reasonable degree of success in 

ving on the work. 

3c!.o0l savings are now operated in con- 

‘nm with our public schools in more than 
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489 towns and cities in the United States, 
operated in 6884 buildings, and the school 
children now have on deposit through the 
medium of this agency more than $9,600,000. 
A large part of the credit for developing 
and sustaining this vast work at a very per- 
sonable outlay for which there has been no 
direct compensating gain, belongs to the 
banks, and especially the savings banks of 
this country, and the tremendous increase in 
savings deposits during the past ten years 
in this country is undoubtedly in consider- 
able part due to the principles of thrift in- 
culcated in the minds of the children while 
they were yet young through our school sav- 
ings banking. The realization that if thrift 
is to increase among our people we must 
devote our chief attention to the child rather 
than the adult is now becoming general. 


SMITH SPEAKS ON INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


Speaking on the subject of “Indus- 
trial Savings Banking’, Allard Smith, 
vice-president the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, outlined a plan known 
as “The Save at the Shop Plan”, which 
his bank has been using since last 
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March with a high degree of success. 
This plan, which was described in de- 
tail in an article in the July issue of 
Tue Bankers Magazine, is one form 
of deduction from the payroll, but not 
a deduction in the sense that the com- 
pany takes a portion of the employee’s 
money. The workmen control entirely 
the amount saved, and have their own 
bankbooks. 

The bank uses the following methods 
in merchandising the plan: First the 
management of the plant has to be sold, 
then the workers. When this has been 
done the plan is installed and put into 
operation. Every ninety days a re- 
solicitation of the plant is made. 

An analysis of the results of the plan, 
made last July in sixty factories shows, 
said Mr. Smith, that 51 per cent. of the 
people talked to are availing themselves 
of the plan. “A study of the savings 
habits of this same group”, continued 
the speaker, “showed an average de- 
posit of $6.03 per man per month. The 
same analysis showed that on an aver- 
age, these workmen made nineteen de- 
posits during the course of a year. On 
the basis of payment every other week, 
which is the usual plan, this would mean 


that these men on an average, stuck to 
their original savings plan nineteen 
times out of a possible twenty-six, which 
indicates a very regular and consistent 
saving. The amount saved by the aver- 
age workman has increased from an 
average of $5.31 per month to $6.03.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Savings Bank Division: 


RESOLVED, That institutions receiving 
savings deposits should be under the juris- 
diction and supervision of banking depart- 
ments with proper uniform rules and regu- 
lations, and such deposits should be in- 
vested in securities of unquestionable value 
and safety; 

RESOLVED, That this division will con- 
tinue its active co-operation with other 
established agencies, such as blue sky com- 
missions, better business bureaus and com- 
missions, and the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in an effort to stamp out the sale of 
fraudulent securities; 

RESOLVED, That we note with gratifi- 
cation both the increase in the number of 
pupils who are participating in school sav- 
ings banking systems and the growing dis- 
position on the part of educators and teach- 
ers to regard school savings banking as a 
definite and an important item in school 
curricula; 

RESOLVED, That we commend the 
action of the executive committee of this 
division in placing before our membership 
a definite plan of industrial savings banking. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers of the Savings 
Bank Division were elected: 

President—Charles H. Deppe, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president—Alvin P. How- 
ard, vice-president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans; execu- 
tive committee (3-year term)—John H. 
Dexter, president Society of Savings, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charles J. Obermayer, 
president Greater New York Savings 
Bank, New York; executive committee 
(1-year term)—Kent M. Andrew, cash- 
ier LaPorte Savings Bank, LaPorte, In- 
diana; Charles A. Taylor, president 
Wilmington Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Deppe was born March 4, 1876, 
at Covington, Kentucky and went into 
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the banking business after he had com- 
pleted his courses in the public schools 
of his home city. He remained with 
Seasongood and Mayer, a private bank 
in Cincinnati, with whom he began his 
career, until 1903, when he took a place 
with the Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of that city. After serving 
there until 1908, he went to Chicago as 
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vice-president of McCoy & Company, 
an investment and banking house. He 
returned to Cincinnati four years later 
and entered private business, but later 
returned to the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company as vice-president. The 
name of the institution recently was 
changed to the Union Trust Company. 
Mr. Deppe is unmarried. 


State Secretaries Section 


HE proceedings of the State 

Secretaries Section which were 

held on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 25 were informal and no set 
speeches were arranged for. Officers 
were elected as follows: President— 
Mrs. Helen M. Brown of Michigan; first 
vice-president—W. F. Augustine of Vir- 
ginia; second vice-president—E. P. 
Gum of Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer 
—M. A. Graettinger of Illinois; board 
of contro—Mrs. H. M. Brown, W. F. 
Augustine, C. F. Zimmerman, George B. 
Power and Morris Goldwater. 

Reports were received from the vari- 
ous committees, after which a round 
table discussion was held on subjects of 
interest to the different secretaries. 
Considerable interest was expressed in 
the work now being done by the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association in the analysis 
of bank accounts. W. F. Keyser out- 
lined what this association had been 
doing in this connection as follows: 


I think this committee possibly is about 
four years old, if I recall correctly. The 
committee was thought of from the fact that 
it was realized, as Mr. Augustine has just 
said, that country banks in particular have 
no idea in most instances whether or not 
their accounts are paying. They get an 
idea that because possibly a customer has a 
ledger balance of $1000 that it is a profit- 
able account, but they don’t take into con- 
sideration various other things that enter 
into that. 

On that committee was Dal Graham, of 
St. Louis, and the success of that committee 
is due very largely to Mr. Graham’s efforts. 


In the last year, that committee has is- 
sued suggested forms on which country 
banks can analyze their accounts. The com- 
mittee realized, of course, that it wasn’t suf- 
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ficient simply to suggest that the country 
banks analyze their accounts and see 
whether or not they were profitable, but 
they should have some suggestions as to 
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the kind of forms they should use, so those 
forms were sent out. 

The committee has issued two pamphlets, 
the first entitled, “All is not gold that glit- 
ters”. As you would probably infer, the 
committee went on to describe how the ac- 
counts that would seem to be profitable are 
often actually a loss to the bank. The second 
pamphlet was entitled, “Martin’s Bank Ac- 
count”. That pamphlet has gained con- 
siderable comment all over the United 
States. I think we have gotten letters from 
every state in the Union on that pamphlet. 
I believe I sent a copy of it to every secre- 
tary. 

The committee is now working on a little 
different line to ascertain what banks are 
doing in the way of charging for accounts 
that range below a certain average. 

Just recently we have—I say “we” be- 
cause the work itself is done in the secre- 
try’s office, but the idea originated else- 
where—written to one bank in each town in 
the United States where the total capital 
stock of the banks in the town is as much 
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as $10,000,000. We are trying to find out 
what the banks in those towns are doing in 
the way of charging for accounts that range 
below a certain average. We hope to be 
able to give out those figures before very 
long, and I should be glad to send them to 
the secretaries of the different associations. 

There has been a good deal of work at- 
tached to it, but we find we are accomplish- 
ing some good. We find in our state that 
some of the banks are analyzing their ac- 
counts to their astonishment, and I am sat- 
isfied that as this work continues, the coun- 
try banker will be educated up to the point 
of ascertaining whether or not certain ac- 
counts they are now carrying are really 
profitable. 

The secretaries also discussed pro- 
tective matters and exchanged informa- 
tion on the work now being done by the 
various state associations in protecting 
their members from the operations of 


crooks and yeggmen. 
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The State Bank Division Meeting 


Williams Outlines Advantages of Co-operative Farm Marketing. 
Wolcott Discusses Standard State Banking. 
Phillips Made New President 


HE subject of ‘Co-operative 

Farm Marketing’, a matter of 

particular interest to the state 
banker, who comes in such close touch 
with the farmer and his marketing 
methods, was presented in a most able 
fashion by Carl Williams, president of 
the American Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, and editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, in his address at the 
meeting of the State Bank Division. Mr. 
Williams said that “the mental attitude 
of the American farmer has come out 
of his own recognition of a real eco- 
nomic agricultural evil”. This evil 
came, the speaker added, in the form of 
a situation, dating from the deflation 
period, in which farm prices dropped 
below the level that they should occupy, 
while no other prices dropped propor- 
tionately, thus leaving a disproportion- 
ate commercial ratio. 

“America’s crop values”, said Mr. 
Williams, “average more than $8,000,- 
000,000 a year and the banks finance 
the production of most of it. They fur- 
nish the farmer with money with which 
to buy his seed and feed and even the 
food for his family during the four to 
nine months period between the planting 
of the crop: and its harvest and sale.” 
He continued: 


In the cotton south and in the tobacco 
districts only 12 per cent. of the farmers 
are sufficiently well-to-do that they can 
finance their own crop raising. For cotton 
production alone bankers annually advance 
more than $650,000,000 of their depositors’ 
and stockholders’ money. 

The banker has been especially concerned 
within the last two or three years over the 
evil effects of deflation on the American 
farmer. This evil exists not because defla- 
tion occurred in crop prices but because it 
occurred in practically nothing else, so that 
the ratio of crop values to commodity values 
has bee consistently out of proportion. The 
farmer receives a’ doar for a specified 
amount of his crop, but when he takes that 





dollar to the store he finds that it has 
shrunk .in value to about 70 cents and that 
his buying power can not be compared with 
that prevailing even ten years ago. 

Farmers and students of economics unite 
in the belief that this is what is the matter 
with agriculture. It is one agricultural 
problem, true; but it is not the fundamental 
one. 

The fundamental problem is the fact that 
the individual system under which agricul- 
ture has been organized and under which 
crops have been marketed has always been 
such that on an average the only profits 
earned by farmers above a bare living have 
accrued from increased values of land. 


FARMER LEARNS GROUP MERCHANDISING 


No individual farmer, said the speak- 
er, can remedy the situation. They 
have learned, he continued, that they 
can avoid the evils of dumping, and that 
they have the ability to merchandise 
their crops just as successfully as any 
city group merchandises its product. 
Co-operating farmers have substituted 
merchandising for dumping, which sim- 
ply means that they control the move- 
ment of farm crops so that the crops 
go into the markets of the world at such 
times, and in such quantities that they 
are fully absorbed at prices that are 
fair under given commercial conditions. 

“This is the one fundamental aim’’, 
added Mr. Williams, “of the modern co- 
operative marketing association. The 
aim is not arbitrary fixation of price on 
an artificial basis. The aim is purely 
to apply to the great industry of agri- 
culture those principles of business 
which have been approved in every 
other type of manufacturing, production 
and distribution, and which are in use 
in the best and largest corporations in 
practically every country.” 

Expert management, declared Mr. 
Williams, is vital to the success of a 
co-operative marketing association. He 
cited the following five fundamentals 
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on which the modern commodity mar- 
keting movement stands: (1) Organ- 
izing by commodity. (2) The employ- 
ment of experts. (3) Growers only as 
members, so that there will be no di- 
vided interests. (4) An iron-clad con- 
tract under which members must de- 
liver all their product for a term of 
years, so that the association may have 
an assurance of a specific volume of 
business. (5) An internal pooling ar- 
rangement whereby every member gets 
the same price for the same quality and 
grade of product, regardless of the time 
of delivery or of sale. Seven Supreme 
Courts, the speaker said, have passed 
favorably on the legality of these prin- 
ciples, and they are specifically author- 
ized by the statutes of twenty-nine 
states. 


MEANS A NEW STANDARD OF LIVING 


“The whole co-operative movement”’, 
said Mr. Williams, “means more than 
dollars and cents. It means a new 
standard of living on American farms. 
No farmer can have many of the com- 
forts of civilization when the profits 
from an entire acre of wheat for one 
year will barely equal the wage of a 
bricklayer for one day.” He added: 


This modern marketing movement means 
in the last analysis more home comforts for 
wives and children, better schools and a 
more useful education for boys and girls, 
better churches and opportunity to attend 
them for the whole family. All of these 
things means a higher standard of civiliza- 
tion on farms and a clearer understanding 
on the part of farmers of the problems of 
the other fellow, fewer fool notions about 
the Government in the mind of the farmer 
himself, and a constantly increasing knowl- 
edge of public problems and of the way in 


which they must be solved, on the part of 
the whole agricultural public. 

Co-operating farmers are not as a rule 
radical farmers. They are not as a rule be- 


lievers in Government ownership. They are 
not as a rule to be found on the housetops 


shouting for Government control of the 
prices of farm products. They come into 
close contact with the economics of business 
in their own business operations, and they 
are fully convinced as you or I that 
Governmental price-fixing opens the way to 


an infinite number of other subsidies, that it 
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is against the fundamental interests of the 
farmers themselves because it tends to over- 
production, that in the long run it fattens 
the pocket of the speculator and not the 
farmer, that it increases the burden on the 
public treasury, that it means higher taxes 
and their consequences and that it adds to 
the general cost of living. 

Co-operation not only results in more 
prosperous banking, but in a mental rela- 
tionship between banker and customer that 
is eminently satisfactory to both. The 
country banker is the farmer’s best friend. 
Throughout all America, wherever these co- 
operative associations have come into being 
on a broad scale, the banker has almost uni- 
versally shown that friendship by working 
side by side with the farmers for the solu- 
tion of their common problem of farm pros- 
perity. The co-operatives themselves feel 
decidedly grateful for this friendship. 


SHOULD MAKE STATE BANK LAWS 
UNIFORM 


Speaking on the subject of “Standard 
State Banking”, Hon. E. H. Wolcott, 
Bank Commissioner of Indiana, men- 
tioned the fact that the American Bank- 
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ers Association had gone on record for- 
uniform laws which could apply to all 
banking institutions, and urged the asso- 
ciation to further assist the various 
states in passing uniform laws appli- 
cable to state institutions. 

“Formerly national banks, and vari- 
ous state institutions, such as discount 
and deposit or state banks, loan and 
trust companies, and private banks”, 
said Mr. Wolcott, “operated along dif- 
ferent lines.” Each had distinctive 
features, said the speaker. The national 
banks had circulation .privileges, but 
formerly had no trust powers and were 
limited as. to savings deposits. State 
institutions have no circulation rights 
but have broader powers in the ways 
of loans and investments. However, 
continued Mr. Wolcott, with the en- 
larged fields of endeavor through 
new laws granting new privileges the 
difference between national and state 
institutions has been practically re- 
moved. The speaker went on to say: 


In Indiana, we have different laws appli- 
cable to each variety of banking institutions 
operating under our law, namely, private 
banks, loan and trust companies, state banks 
and savings banks. The first three can prac- 
tically do the same kinds of business. In 
many other states these institutions operate 
under one and the same laws; in others 
there is wide variation, but conditions in all 
states are practically the same so that some 
uniform law can be drawn that would apply 
to all banks of like character and activities 
in all states. 

Back of all these laws regulating or gov- 
erning banking operations, whatever they 
may be, there are certain other requirements 
such as experience has deemed advisable for 
good banking. The laws regulating banking 
operations are but the mile-posts on the way 
to success. Between these the road may be 
straight or devious. The eyes may grow 
careless and lose sight of the proven path; 
carried away by the desire to make a “big 
showing,” buying deposits through granting 
unwise credits, or influenced by the ex- 
pediency of certain transactions when good 
judgment is opposed. Every banker should 
have on his desk the motto, “When in doubt 
—Don’t!” Personal interest in propositions 
presented often blinds the vision, and pre- 
vents a careful consideration of the matter 
involved. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions, offered by 
the committee on resolutions, were 
unanimously adopted by the division: 


RESOLVED, That we reaffirm our faith 
in the wisdom of orderly marketing of crops 
and in the efficacy of the co-operative mar- 
keting idea; provided, however, that organ- 
izations employing this idea are conducted 
on sound economic principles. 

We believe that the ultimate success of 
any such organization will be great or small, 
depending upon the sound business judg- 
ment of the men who control its affairs, and 
the complete divorce of any element of 
speculation. 

WHEREAS, As state bankers we are 
vitally interested that the highest efficiency 
be maintained in the office of all state bank- 
ing supervisors and commissioners, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That we favor: 

1. The divorce of bank supervision from 
all other functions of state government to 
the end that commissioners and banking 
superintendents may devote their entire at- 
tention to the administration of banking 
affairs and bank examination. 

2. That the tenure of office of banking 
superintendents be made more certain and 
lasting and not subject to political change. 

3. That sufficient compensation be paid to 
attract men of the best ability. 

4. That men for the examination service 
be chosen who have had a practical banking 
knowledge, preferably from actual banking 
experience. 

WHEREAS, A joint committee has been 
appointed by Congress under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania, to investigate the reasons underlying 
the fact that more state banks are not join- 
ing the Federal Reserve System and 

WHEREAS, The State Bank Division 
approves the fundamental principles upon: 
which the system is based, fully appreciates 
its proved effectiveness as a_ splendid 
stabilizing influence in maintaining the 
financial integrity of our country, and de- 
sires to render any assistance possible in 
curing existing defects to the end that its 
facilities may be made more widely available 
and 

WHEREAS, In this division, comprising 
approximately 12,000 state-chartered institu- 
tions, there are more banks which are not 
now members of the system than in any 
other division, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That a special committee of 
five members be appointed by the president 
of the division to assist in compiling the 
information sought on this subject with au- 
thority to present the data obtained to the: 
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committee of Congress referred to, at a 
special hearing if deemed advisable. 

WHEREAS, The State Bank Division 
since its organization at Kansas City in 1916 
has been served as secretary and deputy 
manager by George E. Allen, and 

WHEREAS, After twenty-three years of 
continuous connection with the American 
Bankers Association he is retiring from 
active service to become an observer instead 
of a participant, carrying with him the well 
deserved respect and good will of our mem- 
bers, and the sincere friendship and af- 
fection of those who have been closely asso- 
ciated with him, the rich benefits of which 
heritage and the consciousness of duty well 
done should be to him most precious; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
this division, who have enjoyed his con- 
scientious labor, his marked sagacity, his 
entire devotion, part with him with great 
regret, and wish him the best that life can 
hold for one who so well deserves it; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That this preamble and 
resolution be spread upon our minutes and 
that an engrossed copy be prepared, signed 
by the officers and presented to Mr. Allen. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following were elected officers of 
the State Bank Division for the ensuing 
year: 
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President—J. D. Phillips, president 
Green Valley Bank, Green Valley, Illi- 
nois; vice-president—W. C. Gordon, 
president Farmers Savings Bank, Mar- 
shall, Missouri; member of executive 
committee for the unexpired term of 
William P. Sharer, deceased—Guy E. 
Bowerman, president Arlington Heights 
State Bank, Los Angeles, California; 
three year term—C. S. McCain, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; M. H. Malett, 
president Citizens Bank, Abilene, 
Kansas. 

J. D. Phillips, the new president of 
the State Bank Division, was born April 
7, 1870 at Green Valley, Ill., on the 
homestead settled by his grandparents, 
pioneers of that community. He still 
resides there, tilling the soil of a 1500 
acre farm as well as serving as presi- 
dent of the Green Valley Bank. After 
finishing high school in Delavan, III., 
Mr. Phillips attended business college 
in Chicago. He entered the private 
banking business in his home town in 
1900 and in 1916 incorporated his bank 
under a state charter. He is married 
and has two children. 


National Bank Division Meeting 


Newcomer Advocates Repeal of the Prohibition Amendment.§ 
Preston Made New President of Division 


N the president’s address at the 

meeting of the National Bank Divi- 

sion, Waldo Newcomer, president 
of the National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, made a vigorous attack on the 
prohibition amendment, declaring that 
the Constitution of the United States 
was never intended to be a code of 
criminal law, but to lay down the re- 
spective rights of the National and 
State Governments. 

“The serious danger of introducing 
this } resent question into the Constitu- 
tion’. said Mr. Newcomer, “means that 
there is nothing to prevent their going 


ahead with further amendments cover- 
ing all the different crimes and mis- 
demeanors and turning the Constitution 
into a code of criminal law, and there 
was no reason for putting it in in this 
case except that the advocates wanted to 
fix things in such a way that it should 
be practically impossible to repeal, even 
though it should turn out to be most 
undesirable.” He added: 


One of the greatest evils of the present 
day is the enormous number of laws being 
passed and it has been charged there is a 
deliberate Bolshevik influence at work to 
increase the number of laws so as to have 
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them so numerous they cannot possibly be 
enforced. 

Whether or not there is any truth in this 
charge the fact remains that the tendency 
to regulate everything by law does have 
the effect of making the code so cumber- 
some that nobody can keep up with it and 
know whether the things they are doing are 
legal or illegal, and it does have the effect 
of making people more contemptuous of law 
itself. 

Every session of Congress puts out thou- 
sands of new laws, every state legislature 
adds an unconscionable number of state laws 
and the municipalities are constantly pass- 
ing ordinances. I understand that the New 
York City police force, if conscientiously de- 
termined to look out for violations of all 
ordinances, would be compelled to be 
familiar with 16,000 laws. 

It would seem that the essentials for 
order and conduct of the country have been 
So well covered by this time that surely very 
few additional laws should be necessary and 
it is hoped this grist mill of Congress can 
be reduced to a production basis of 40 per 
cent. of its capacity. 

Without the slightest concern as to 
whether any one of you approve or disap- 


‘ 
WALDO NEWCOMER 


Retiring president Nationai Bank Division : 
president National Exchange Bank, Baltimore 


prove of prohibition, and without expres- 
sion of any opinion on its merits, I submit 
that the introduction of this into the Con- 
stitution of the United States was a serious 
blunder which should be undone by repeal. 


TOUCHES ON ESCH-CUMMINS BILL 


Mr. Newcomer said he believed it 
would be inadvisable for Congress to 
tinker with the Esch-Cummins railroad 
bill at this time. If, however, as is 
strongly intimated, Congress is deter- 
mined to change essential parts of the 
measure, he believed strong pressure 
would be brought to bear to prevent 
“such a catastrophe”. 

Touching on labor, Mr. Newcomer 
said he believed in collective bargaining 
and the right of workers to strike, but 
“where such action interferes with the 
rights of the public, fair notice should 
be given and in no case should there be 
any opposition to their places being 
filled. This unquestionably is an en- 
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A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman of board Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore 


dorsement of the open shop”. He added, 
“TI think every laborer, should he prefer 
not to join the union, should be free 
from any coercion and have an absolute 
right to work without its benefits, if he 
prefers to do so”. 

A. E. Duncan, chairman of the board 
of the Commercia] Credit Company, of 
Baltimore, talked on “Receivable Com- 
panies”. Mr. Duncan devoted the 
larger part of his address to a detailed 
discussion of the rediscounting of auto- 
mobile paper. He declared it to be his 
conviction that the point of saturation 
in the automobile business is. still a 
long way off, and pointed out that the 
larger number of cars purchased are 
used wholly or in part for business pur- 
poses and as such have increased the 
business of the purchaser. 


DIVISION COMMENDS FEDERAL RESERVE 


The division adopted the following 
important resolution commending the 


Federal Reserve System and reaflirm- 
ing the division’s confidence in the 
system: 


WHEREAS, The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has repeatedly demonstrated its ef- 
fectiveness in the mobilization of banking 
and credit resources and in the stabilization 
of finance, and; 

WHEREAS, We recognize the value of 
constructive criticism, though we view with 
alarm the unwarranted assaults made upon 
it, now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion reaffirms its confidence in the Federal 
Reserve System, and pledges its aid in the 
struggle to repel the attacks of those who, 
through lack of understanding or a per- 
verted sense of public duty, seek to destroy 
its effectiveness. 


URGE NATIONAL BANK ACT AMENDMENT 


The division also adopted a resolution 
urging an amendment to the National 
Bank Act permitting national banks to 
own stock in safe deposit companies in 
those states which permit state banks 
and trust companies to own such stock. 


PRESTON ELECTED PRESIDENT OF DIVISION 


Thomas R. Preston, president Hamil- 
ton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was elected the new president of the 


National Bank Division. Mr. Preston 
was born on a farm near Woodbury, 
Tenn., November 29, 1868, and after 
graduating from Woodbury Academy 
taught school for a number of years. 
During vacation periods he studied law 
in the office of an attorney, who also was 
president of the Bank of Woodbury. 
Mr. Preston became so interested in the 
banking business that he gave up the 
study of law and worked in the bank 
six months without pay. His first sal- 
aried position in a bank was with the 
Traders National Bank of Tullahoma, 
Tenn. From that place he moved to 
Chattanooga and became associated 
with the Chattanooga Savings Bank, be- 
ing made cashier one year later. In 
1905, Mr. Preston and his brother, C. 
M. Preston, founded the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank in Chattanooga. 

Mr. Preston has twice been a candi- 
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date for the Democratic nomination as 
governor of Tennessee. He attended 
the Democratic National Conventions in 
St. Louis and San Francisco as a na- 
tional committeeman from his state. 
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During the war, he was director of the 
Tennessee Agricultural Loan Agency of 
the War Finance Corporation. He mar- 
ried Miss Robert Clift, daughter of 
Major M. H. Clift, of Chattanooga. 


Bank Women in First General Convention 
Welcomed by President Puelicher 


By, Key CamMack 


by the Association of Bank 

Women in the Venetian Salon of 
the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, on 
September 26, John H. Puelicher, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, made an impromptu appearance, 
congratulating the association upon the 
careers open to its members, and en- 
couraging them to the performance of 
their self-set standards. His welcome 
brought applause, and additional re- 
marks on the valuable economic educa- 
tion acquired in banking received pro- 
found attention. “Eighty per cent. of 
those entering school leave before the 
eighth grade is reached”, said Mr. 
Puelicher, “10 per cent. before high 
school is completed, and of the re- 
maining 10 per cent. only 2 per cent. 
learn anything of economics, as colleges 
have made it an elective study. Sound 
economics not only govern good bank- 
ing, but are the foundation of it. None 
can achieve in banking any executive 
position without gaining considerable 
knowledge of that vital subject. Such 
knowledge” continued Mr. Puelicher, 
“carried into the homes could not fail 
to benefit, and in those cases where 
marriage withdrew women from banking 
they would demonstrate in home keep- 
ing and civic life the advantages of 
their former banking contacts”. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant 
Secretary of the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, New York, 
Presiding in the absence of the asssocia- 
tion’s president, Miss Virginia D. H. 


. T the close of the banquet given 


Furman, assistant secretary of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
New York, then introduced Miss Lucile 


MISS VIRGINIA D. H. FURMAN 


President Association of Bank Women ; 
assistant secretary Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company, New York 


Aitchieson, Secretary of Embassies, 
from the State Department, Washing- 
ton, who in the course of her talk on 
“Women in Banking”, stressed the in- 
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teresting fact that women were now 
successfully represented in each rank of 
banking life, from manager of women’s 
departments through assistant officers to 
treasurer, director, vice-president and 
even president. “This absence of re- 
striction”, said Miss Aitchieson, “‘is 
peculiarly interesting in view of ‘the 
corners’ alloted women in many other 
fields. Highly privileged as you are 
you are equally highly obligated. One 
of your chief services to my mind will 
be educating other women along the 
lines of sound investment. Of earning 
they have fair knowledge, and circum- 
stances incite to the necessity of saving, 
but on investment they are ill in- 
formed.” 

_“The status of European Women 
Under Present Economic Conditions” 
was pungently phrased by Miss Mary B. 
Reeves, late secretary of the National 
Mutu: Savings Bank Association, just 
returned from a European survey of 
Some. iat similar institutions. Like 
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So UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. N.Y 
MISS JEAN A. REID 
Treasurer Association of Bank Women ; 
Manager women’s department Bankers Trust 
Company, New York 


those masculine speakers of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association upon kindred 
subjects, Miss Reeves concluded with 
hearty thankfulness that her lot was 
in America. 

Forty-three members of the Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women attended the 


convention. The full membership is 
ninety-eight, and a conservative esti- 
mate would indicate that it will be 
doubled shortly since the association, 
though young, is national in scope and 
spirit, and each week brings word either 
of some recently created woman officer, 
or of one heretofore without knowledge 
of the association. 

Many out-of-town bankers, notified 
from the platform of the American 
Bankers Association by Leroy Mershon, 
executive secretary of the Trust Com- 
pany Division, of the presence and pur- 
pose of the bank women’s convention, 
called at their committee room in Had- 
don Hall and interrogated officers of the 
association concerning qualifications for 
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membership, some saying that in their 
organizations there were already eli- 
gible women, others, that they proposed 
having eligible women installed upon 
their return. 

One of the many interesting features 
of the convention was a regional “Clear- 
ing House” so to speak, under direction 
of Miss Jean A. Reid, manager of the 
women’s department, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, at which each 
vice-president of the association called 
upon certain members of her district to 
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speak. In this manner banking activi- 
ties from Nebraska to Tennessee, from 
Massachusetts to Missouri, were noted 
and compared. 

The buffet luncheon on the final day 
was followed by a review of the past 
short history of the association and a 
forecast of its future, succeeded by a 
lively open forum presided over by Miss 
Mina M. Bruere, secretary of the asso- 
ciation and assistant secretary of the 
Central Union Trust Company, New 
York. 


& 


The Entertainment Program 


WELL rounded program of enter- 
tainment was provided for the 
delegates and guests to occupy the time 
when they were not attending the regu- 
lar sessions of the convention. The 
provision of special entertainment at 
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Atlantic City, however, is somewhat like 
“bringing coals to Newcastle”, because 
one has only to promenade on the board- 
walk to be entertained. 

Monday afternoon there was a yacht- 
ing party for the ladies, and on Tues- 
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Bankers and their wives leaving the Atlantic City Yacht Club on a sailing trip 
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day afternoon there was a reception at 
Haddon Hall, giving an opportunity for 
the ladies to meet the wives of the of- 
ficers of the association. Tuesday eve- 
ning a party was arranged for Steeple- 
chase Pier, and all of the attractions of 
this pier were available to the guests of 
the association. 

Wednesday afternoon a drill of life 
guards was arranged for and in the 
evening there was a reception given 
to the officers and officers-elect of the 
association and their wives. 

On Thursday evening there was a 


grand ball on Young’s Million Dollar 
Pier, with a bather’s revue as one of the 
attractions. A subscription dinner was 
given Thursday evening by the Na- 
tional Alumni Association of the 
American Institute of Banking, and an 
all-day golf tournament was held on 
Friday with a golf subscription dinner 
and vaudeville in the evening at the 
Hotel Traymore. 

Concerts were given every morning 
in the convention auditorium before the 
opening of the general sessions. 


Record of Past Conventions 


HE following is a record of all con- 
ventions of the American Bankers 
Association held prior to this year: 


1875 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1876 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1877 New York, N. Y. 
1878 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1879 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1880 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1881 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1882 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1883 Louisville, Ky. 

1884 Saratoga Springs, N. 
1885 Chicago, Ill. 

1886 Boston, Mass. 

1887 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1888 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1889 Kansas City, Mo. 

1890 Saratoga Springs, N 
1891 New Orleans, La. 
1892 San Francisco, Cal. 
1893 Chicago, Ill. 

1894 Baltimore, Md. 

1895 Atlanta, Ga. 

1896 St. Louis, Mo. 

1897 Detroit, Mich. 

1898 Denver, Colo. 

1899 Cleveland, Ohio. 

1900 Richmond, Va. 

1901 Milwaukee, Wis. 

1902 New Orleans, La. 
1908 San Francisco, Cal. 
1904 New York, N. Y. 

1905 Washington, D. C. 
1906 St. Louis, Mo. 

1907 Atlantic City, N. J 


1908 Denver, Colo. 

1909 Chicago, IIl. 

1910 Los Angeles, Cal. 
1911 New Orleans, La. 
1912 Detroit, Mich. 

1913 Boston, Mass. 

1914 Richmond, Va. 
1915 Seattle, Wash. 

1916 Kansas City, Mo. 
1917 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1918 Chicago, Ill. 

1919 St. Louis, Mo. 

1920 Washington, D. C. 
1921 Los Angeles, Cal. 
1922 New York, N. Y. 
1923 Atlantic City, N. J. 


Attendance records from 1909 to 
1923 are as follows: 


Date City Attendance 


1909 Chicago —_._.______. 4000 
1910 Los Angeles ........... SOE ye 
ADDL New Orbea -...ccccctccececcecseccretneereeensene BOBE 
1912 Detroit —......... iselipcsttelabeiteahag TE 
SRE ARS eee toe 4235 
1914 Richmond, Va. .......... 2680 
eine ee 2500 
1916 Kansas City .......... , . 4316 
1917 Atlantic City, N. J. ae .. 3120 
ROG I aa snssicene .. 4259 
RO i ricci ctcccmneeninnn 
1920 Washington epee? sccniidh circa ae 
Ii Les Angles... TO 
1968 New Yor <<. 11,5038 
1923 Atlantic City - ibaa ae 
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A complete banking library, containing over five hundred books and magazines selected by a group 
of financial librarians and bank economists, was displayed at the convention by the courtesy of 
the Ronald Press Company, New York 
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Council and Committee Appointments 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL FOR ONE YEAR 
APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Charles W. Carey, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Wichita, Kan.; Richard S. 
Hawes, vice-president First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Rudolf S. Hecht, president 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Charles E. Mitchell, president National 
City Bank, New York, N. Y.; Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, II. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Walter W. Head, president Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Neb., chairman; 
Charles H. .Deppe, vice-president Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Alexander 
Dunbar, vice-president Bank of Pittsburgh 
N. A., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. E. Hard- 
ing, vice-president Fort Worth National 
Bank, Forth Worth, Tex.; William E. Knox, 
president Bowery Savings Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; J. D. Phillips, president Green 
Valley Bank, Green Valley, Ill.; Thomas 
R. Preston, president Hamilton National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Puelicher, 
president, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Joseph B. Ramsey, president 
First National Bank, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 


Sam Stephenson, president First National 


Bank, Great Falls, Mont.; Oscar Wells, 
president First National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Evans Woollen, president 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


William E. Knox, president Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y. chair- 
man; W. Meade Addison, president Plant- 
ers National Bank, Richmond, Va.; Charles 
W. Carey, president First National Bank, 
Wichita, Kan.; J. Elwood Cox, president 
Commercial National Bank, High Point, 
N. C.; Harry J. Haas, vice-president First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob H. 
Herzog, vice-president National Commer- 
cial Bank & Trust Co. Albany, N. Y.; 
J. J. Jamieson, cashier First National Bank, 
Shullsburg, Wis.; H. H. Sanger, vice- 
president, National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich.; Oscar Wells, president 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Bur - M. Smith, president Bank of 
North Lake, North Lake, Wis., chairman; 
J. Elwood Cox, president, Commercial Na- 
tiona! Bank, High Point, N. C.; P. B. Doty, 

i¢ent, First National Bank, Beaumont, 
ex.; Fred A. Irish, vice-president First 
National Bank, Fargo, N. D.; Charles B. 
Lewis. president Fourth National Bank, 


Macon, Ga.; R. F. McNally, vice-president 
and cashier National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo.; John TT. Manson, president 
First National Bank, New Haven, Conn.; 
C. D. Rorer, president Bank of Commerce, 
Eugene, Ore.; R. D. Sneath, president Com- 
mercial National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio; S. G. 
H. Turner, president Second N ational Bank, 
Elmira, N. Y.; F. J. Wikoff, president 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Frank A. Zimmerman, vice-president 
and treasurer Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa.; D. H. Otis, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Madison, Wis., di- 
rector. 


COMMERCE AND MARINE COMMISSION 


Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y., chairman; 
M. E. Ailes, president Riggs National Bank, 
Washington; E. H. Furrow, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Earl S. Gwin, president Lincoln 
Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, Ky.; J. R. 
Kraus, vice-president and executive mana- 
ger The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
John G. Lonsdale, president National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; John Mc- 
Hugh, president Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
F. Maddox, president Atlanta National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; David H. Moss, vice- 
president First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of 
board Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Charles H. Sabin, chair- 
man of board Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Lewis L. Strauss, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., New York, N. Y.; secretary to the 
commission; John R. Washburn, vice- 
president Continental & Commerial National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; F. O. Watts, president 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass.; D. B. Bunim, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York, N. Y., as- 
sistant secretary . 


ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION 


M. A.. Traylor, president First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill., chairman; Paul 
M. Warburg, chairman of board, Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, New York, N. 
Y., vice-chairman; A. E. Adams, president 
Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio; Stephen Baker, president Bank of 
the Manhattan Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Richard S. Hawes, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice-president, Union Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; R. §S. Hecht, president 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
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Walter S..McLucas, president Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; George E. 
Roberts, vice-president National City Bank, 
New York, N. Y.; H. M. Robinson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; John W. Staley, president Peoples 
State Bank, Detroit, Mich.; Walter Lichten- 
stein, executive secretary, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill, secretary. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 
ECONOMIC POLICY COMMISSION 


Paul M. Warburg, chairman of board In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, New York, N. 
Y., chairman; R. S. Hecht, president Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Charles A. Hinsch, president Fifth-Third 


National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; Waldo 
Newcomer, president National Exchange 


Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Evans Woollen, pres- 
ident Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMISSION 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, N. Y., chairman; 
M. E. Holderness, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis, Mo., vice-chairman; 
Charles Cason, assistant vice-president 
Chemical National Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
W. G. Edens, vice-president Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois, Chicago, Ill.; Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La.; W. R. More- 
house, vice-president Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; Thomas B. 
McAdams, vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va.; Nathan D. 
Prince, vice-president Hartford-Conn. Trust 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; George O. Walson, 
president Liberty National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gurden Edwards, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York, N. Y., 
secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON CANADIAN RELATIONS 


David R. Forgan, president National City 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, chairman; 
Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; E. C. McDougal, president 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. D. 
Vincent, president Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash.; Daniel G. Wing, president 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


CON FERE NCE—-AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS 


COMMITTEE ON 


P. J. Leeman, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; 
L. A. Andrew, president Citizens Savings 
Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa; C. C. Colt, vice- 
president First National Bank, Portland, 
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Ore.; George A. Holderness, chairman of 
board Farmers Banking & Trust Co., Tar- 
boro, N. C.; J. D. Phillips, president Green 
Valley Bank, Green Valley, Ill. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPRESS COMPANIES AND 
MONEY ORDERS 
John G. Lonsdale, president National 


Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., chair- 
man; John A. Cathcart, vice-president First 
National Bank, Sidell, Ill.; J. H. Soliday, 
president Franklin Savings Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, N. Y., chair- 
man; F. J. Denison, vice-president Hamilton 
National Bank, Denver Colo.; Fred Stadt- 
muller, assistant cashier Washoe County 
Bank, Reno, Nev.; Carter E. Talman, 
assistant cashier American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


T. J. Hartman, president Producers Na- 
tional Bank, Tulsa, Okla,, chairman; Charles 
H. Bender, vice-president Grand Rapids 
National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Charles A. Faircloth, president National 
City Bank, Tampa, Fla.; George H. Gutru, 
president Newman Grove State Bank, New- 
man Grove, Neb.; Ben Johnson, president 
Commercial National Bank, Sheveport, 
La.; H. Y. Lemon, vice-president Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Robert Mc- 
Evilley, vice-president First National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. Howard Marfield, vice- 
president and cashier, Seaboard National 
Bank, New York, N. Y.; Harry M. Rubey, 
president Rubey National Bank, Golden, 
Colo.; Charles A. Smith, manager Bank of 
Italy, Livermore, Cal.; Wirt Wright, presi- 
dent National Stock Yards National Bank, 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; H. Lane Young, 
vice-president Citizens & Southern Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ex-officio members: Thomas B. Paton, 
general counsel, 110 East Forty-second 
street, New York, N. Y.; F. N. Shepherd, 
executive manager, 110 East Forty-second 
street, New York, N. Y. 

COMMITTEE ON NON-CASH ITEMS 

J. W. Barton, vice-president Metropolitan 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., chair- 
man; C. L. Brokaw, vice-president and 
cashier, Commercial National Bank, Kansas 
City, Kan.; D. M. Finnegan, president First 
National Bank, Yankton, S. D.; Robert F. 
Maddox, president Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James Ringold, president 
United States National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
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Asia Banking Corporation, New York 


HE building at 35-39 Broadway, New York City, in which are 
located the offices of the Asia Banking Corporation. The first 
structure entirely of concrete stone built on Broadway. 
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The Trenton Trust Company Building, Trenton, N. J. 


HE fourteen story building of the Trenton Trust 

Company, Trenton, New Jersey, is the tallest in the 
city and gives this institution the most commodious and 
modern banking facilities. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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Yonkers Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HE new building of the Yonkers Trust Company 

is in the form of a Roman arch, entirely of stone 
and severely plain. One large window, 15 by 30 
feet, in which a metal door is placed, will flood the 
banking room with light at all times. 
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The National Bank of Harrisonburg, Harrisonburg, Va. 


HIS building holds a conspicuous place in 

the community in which it stands and forms 
a center about which many of the business 
activities have naturally grouped themselves. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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Main banking room, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


HEN the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 

decided upon their new banking quarters 

they raised the standard of comfort and ease 

for their depositors ahead of anything any- 

where near them in the South, and we were 
called in to collaborate to obtain this result. 
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The Fidelity Bank, Durham, N. C. 


HIS building in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance has a character suitable for so 


many towns wherein very tall buildings are not 


desirable. 
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Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, Harlem Branch, New York 


DOOR can invite you in or repel you. It extends the hand of 
invitation at your approach to a bank's building. 
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The Citizens National Bank, Covington, Va. 


66" T°HE reaction on the volume of depositors when 

a bank has a first-class building in a smaller 
town becomes evident at once. Statistics on this 
matter are very edifying.” 
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The National Bank of Commerce in New York 





THE officers’ quarters in the rearrangement 

of The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, showing the spaciousness that provides 
the best privacy. 
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The Texas Bank and Trust Company, Galveston, Texas 


HIS new building for the United States National Bank of Galveston, 

succeeding the Texas Bank and Trust Company, will be the tallest 
in the city, and will be a conspicuous addition to the sky-line. It will 
provide the bank with every modern facility. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT $ EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
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Magnolia Petroleum Building, Dallas, Texas 


HE building of the Magnolia Petroleum Company of Dallas, Texas, 

is said to be the second tallest office building in the United States 
outside of New York. It is designed so that the prevailing wind that 
is coming from the South will drive into the court which faces the street. 
No room in the entire building gets all of its light from the side upon 
which the “‘northers’’ strike the city, this entire facade being given up 
to a battery of elevators. 
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Greenville Banking and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


HE new building of the Greenville Banking 

and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is 
being constructed in the Neo-Greek style of 
architecture so popular in Europe of late. A 
feature of this building is the completeness of 
its safe deposit facilties. 
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Wayne National Bank, Goldsboro, N. C. 


THe ten-story bank and office building for the Wayne 
National Bank of Goldsboro, N. C., provides banking 


facilities equal to any similar structure in the South. 
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Merchants Bank, Durham, N. C. 





HE black and white marble front of the building of the Merchants 
Bank, Durham, N. C., stands out in pleasing contrast to the dark 
exteriors of the other buildings in the same block. 
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© 1922 By IRVING UNDERHILL, N. Y. C 


Seaboard National Bank of New York 


‘Tre business expansion of the Seaboard National Bank of New York has been 

such that it was found necessary to provide increased officers’ floor space. To 
meet this need the second floor was completely remodelled as officers’ quarters, 
thus providing additional space and comfort for the bank's visitors to transact 
their important business. The ground floor officers’ space is still retained. This 


work has recently been completed by the same architect who designed the original 


building. 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER. 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Dawes Limits National Bank Branches 


ATIONAL banks may establish 
N branches in the cities where they 

are located for receiving de- 
posits and cashing checks, but these 
branches cannot conduct a general bank- 
ing business, according to an opin- 
ion submitted by Attorney General 
Daugherty to Henry M. Dawes, Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

Mr. Dawes announced this opinion 
and his interpretation of it when he ap- 
peared on October 3 before the joint 
Congressional committee considering 
plans to induce state banks to enter the 
Federal Reserve System. He called the 
permitted facilities tellers’ windows, 
and intimated that no other major func- 
tions, such as making loans or purchas- 
ing securities, could be carried on at 
these windows. The Comptroller said 
explicitly that a national bank should 
not be permitted to operate these tellers’ 
windows in any states or cities where 
the state banks had not similar or great- 
er facilities. 

The general extension of branch 
banking would result in the elimination 
of the national banking system, Mr. 
Dawes said, and thereby the ultimate 
destruction of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


STATUS OF BANKS CLARIFIED 


“The relations of the national bank 
to operations in branch banking have 
been the subject of a very widespread 
misunderstanding,” Mr. Dawes said. 
“In order that the situation might be 
clarified and defined, the present Comp- 
troller requested an opinion of the At- 
torney General which has just been 
handed down.” He continued: 


\ previous opinion given by Attorney 
General Wickersham was to the general 
effect that a national bank might not de 
novo establish a branch bank. The present 
opinion from the Attorney General makes 
it clear that none of the major or important 
incidental functions of a national bank may 
be exercised beyond the limits of the city 
in which the parent institution is located. 
This opinion also indicates that certain func- 
tions of a national bank, incident to the 
banking business, may be carried on at 
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fixed points within the city limits and 
outside of the four walls of the banking 
house. 

This opinion is not inconsistent with that 
of Attorney General Wickersham, and the 
practical application which will be made of 
it will be that certain national banks will 
be permitted to establish what are virtually 
tellers’ windows in places more or less re- 
moved from the banks, but in the city limits, 
where they may take deposits and cash 
checks. The discretionary powers which are 
inherent in such transactions as making 
loans, purchasing securities and similar ac- 
tivities will not be permitted in such offices 
located at a distance from the parent in- 
stitution. 

It seems to me unnecessary at the present 
time to do more than make the above bare 
reference to the legal situation. The force 
of the opinion of the Attorney General just 
handed down would as a practical matter 
remove the national banks from the branch 
bank controversy, since a national bank can- 
not engage in the banking business outside 
of the city limits of its location, and inside 
of the city limits it may under certain con- 
ditions perform only limited functions at a 
distance from the banking house. 


PREDICTS ADVANTAGES IN CITIES 


Authorization to national banks to es- 
tablish such additional offices will be of 
great advantage in certain localities where 
the state banks are already extending their 
services in this manner. In such cities as 
New York, Cleveland and Detroit, the na- 
tional banks will be able to reach their cus- 
tomers in the matter of making deposits and 
cashing checks in the same way that their 
competitors do in this single important 
aspect of the banking business. At the 
present time in the City of Cleveland there 
are only three national banks, and in the 
City of Detroit only three. 

It is my opinion that the major question 
of branch banking is not in any way af- 
fected by this differentiation of the func- 
tions of the tellers’ windows except to miti- 
gate the handicaps that at present exist in 
some great cities and that it cannot by any 
possibility be used for the extension of the 
principles of branch banking. The banking 
arrangements of any individual city are dis- 
tinctly a matter for local determination. 
When the extension of branches passes the 
city lines and becomes statewide, a condition 
such as I have previously described is 
created, under which the whole balance of 
the Federal Reserve and unit banking sys- 
tem of a larger section of the country is 
disturbed and the fire will, in my opinion, 
very quickly jump over State lines. 
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membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 








Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 








ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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Banking Fiblicity 


Special Section of The 





OCTOBER 1923, 


Helping Denver Boys To Save Money 


The Bankers Trust Company Begins by Showing Them Ways 


to Earn It. 


A Popular Booklet. 


By John T. Bartlett 


Tuerz 1s perhaps no Denver 
banking institution which has 
more boy depositors than the 
Bankers Trust Company. One 
thing this company has demon- 
strated is that most banks, in 
their work with boys, stop far 
short of the point where the 
law of diminishing returns 
operates. To put it another 
way, the boys of the community 
will repay far more extensive 
bank promotion than is com- 
monly attempted. The Bankers 
Trust Company does not hesi- 
tate to get up elaborate litera- 
ture for the boy field. 

“Forty Ways Boys Can Earn 
Money”, the most recent book- 
let, was timed for publication 
and distribution just as Den- 
ver boys, school at an end for 
the year, faced a long summer’s 
vacation. Summer for the city 
boy is a period of abundant 
spare time. A great many boys 
are ambitious to earn money; 
in some cases, owing to family 
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F good reasons why the advertising of a Boston 
There is no emblem in bank advertising 
opriate, than the Shawmut Indian-head. 
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exigencies, it is necessary that 
the boy should. 

Allen Herrick, advertising 
manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company, retained to get up 
the copy of the boys’ money- 
making manual a Denver man 
with a national reputation for 
his work among boys. This en- 
sured that the matter would be 
practical and authoritative, and 
that it would be written in lan- 
gauge which would get to boys. 

The finished booklet com- 
prised twenty pages and cover. 
The compiler located so many 
ways for boys to earn money 
that treatment was necessarily 
brief. In a few sentences the 


. ground was covered, important 


points brought out. One or two 
quotations will illustrate the 
treatment. This is what was 
said about an accesible summer 
business—mowing lawns: 


Many people have lawns to cut, 
but find it too strenuous or have 
no proper tools. Two boys to- 
gether do best at this sort of 
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Two valuable seasonable 
suggestions 
Mass of our depontors find the two services described 


Meelow to be of great value during the summer vacation 
‘veason, especially if they are planning 2 trip abroad. 
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The above advertisement ran in 
New York newspapers during the 
height of the summer travel sea- 
son. This bank, instead of gen- 
eralizing on the subject of serv- 
ice to travelers, offers two very 
specific suggestions as to services 
which it can perform. 


work. It takes a good sharp lawn 
mower, a canvas basket to catch 
the cuttings, a rake, a pair of 
sheep shears, a broom, a bushel 


MUT BANK THE NATIO! 


of 8OSTON 


bank is so widely known and so readily 
more distinctive, and at the same time 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
Tue Bankers MaGaZziNe 
71-73 Murray St., New York 
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HE man who directs a 

bank’s publicity activi- 
ties is primarily a ‘“‘contact” 
man. If he is to get the 
most out of the _possibili- 
ties offered by well directed 
publicity, he must establish 
an effective liaison, or con- 
tact, between the bank, those 
who do business with it, and 
those with whom the bank 
seeks to do business. He 
must make this contact a 
profitable venture for the 
bank. 


The printed advertise- 
ment, circulars, booklets, 
form letters—these things 


hold important places in the 
scheme of financial public- 
ity. They are a_ helpful 
means toward the end of 
bringing business into the 
bank. But they are not an 
end in themselves. So long 
as the officers and personnel 
of the bank view these in- 
struments of _ establishing 
contact with the public as an 
incidental part of the day’s 
business, they are bound to 
fall far short of their pos- 
sibilities for effectiveness. 
Right here is where the 
man in charge of publicity 
should cease to be simply an 


“advertising manager”. He 
should bend every effort 
toward bridging the gap 


that is sure to exist between 
the bank and the public un- 
less publicity which arouses 


the public’s interest in the 
bank arouses also the in- 
terest of those inside the 
bank in what the bank pro- 
poses to do for the public. 
To do this successfully re- 
quires both tact and per- 
severance. 

The publicity department 
has had a real fight to ob- 
tain a foot-hold as an im- 
portant unit in the organiza- 
tion of a well-equipped bank. 
It will have to fight to keep 
it. But it can keep the place 
it deserves if the right sort 
of effort is made consistently 
to keep a proper coordina- 
tion between the publicity 
and other departments of 
the bank, and to stimulate 
a spirit of real and helpful 
co-operation within the bank 


at large. 
& 


Bank borrowers have al- 
ways been more or less mys- 
tified by what is technically 
known as the “20 Per Cent. 
Rule”. We refer to the cus- 
tom of lending banks to re- 
quire borrowers to main- 
tain a deposit of at least 20 
per cent. of the total loan. 
Many borrowers fail to un- 
derstand why banks should 
loan them a certain amount 
and then only allow them to 
use approximately 80 per 
cent. of that amount. Here 
is another opportunity for 
the publicity man to find 
some way of showing the 
borrower why such a rule 
is necessary and how it 
works both to the advantage 
of the borrower and the 
bank. By finding a success- 
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ful way to treat this sub- 
ject through advertising he 
will go a long way toward 
building the good will of his 
institution. There are more 
jobs for advertising than 
simply getting new business, 
& 

Banks, like every other 
form of business enterprise, 
function in order to make 
money for their sharehold- 
ers. The successful adver- 
tising manager is the one 
who shares in this function 
and helps his institution to 
make money. He can do this 
by utilizing the service of 
advertising in building up 
those branches of the bank’s 
operations that are most 
profitable. The true test of 
the advertising man’s suc- 
cess shows up in the record 
of earnings, not in the total 
of new accounts secured. 


& 


WHEN a man is sufficiently 
interested in some special 
department of your bank's 
service to ask for informa- 
tion regarding it, don’t sim- 
ply give him the information 
requested and let the matter 
drop there. If one depart- 
ment of your service can be 
of use to him, it is not u- 
reasonable to assume that 
your bank has other serv 
ices to offer in which be 
might be interested, and 
which he might be able to 
See if you can’t ir 
prospect not 


use. 
terest your 
only in the department that 
he inquires about but also 
in some of your other de 
partments. 
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Helping Denver Boys Save 
Money 
(Continued from page 615) 


of canvas to 
Take pains to 
clean job and 


basket or a piece 
hold the grass. 


finish up a nice 

you will get a chance to come 
again. You can develop a list of 
customers and be busy through 
the summer season. Either work 
by the hour at an agreed-upon 
rate or contract for the job in 
advance. 


This is what was written on 
the subject of “Cleaning and 
Greasing Autos”: 


Cleaning and greasing automo- 
biles is a dirty job and one that 
many men and women dislike. 
However, it has to be done regu- 
larly and in a systematic way. A 
real live boy can develop a num- 
ber of customers for whom he 
does this little job at regular in- 
tervals. It is a job that must be 
well done and demands. some 
knowledge of a car, but any boy 
can easily learn it by studying the 
lubricating charts of the various 
ears that happen to fall in his 
list. 


In addition to the two ways 
just described, “Forty Ways” 
gave the following: 

Paper routes, cutting and pil- 
ing wood, odd painting jobs, 
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T'S is one of thone occasions in business when we 
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nation’s prosperity. 


An interesting and unusvally 
well conceived advertisement run 
in behalf of the railroads by a 
Cleveland bank. The advertise- 
ment was designed to awaken the 
business men of the community to 
the dangers latent in the present 
railroad legislation program. This 
is another good example of al- 
truistic bank advertising. 


caring for furnaces and empty- 
ing ashes, office work, caddying 
for golfers, delivery boys, dis- 
tributing samples, cleaning up 
yards, raising squabs, raising 
chickens, raising rabbits, jani- 
tor work, collecting junk, tin- 
kering, gardens and gardening, 
raising vegetables for sale, driv- 
ing delivery trucks, picking 
fruit, farm work, clerking in 
stores, messenger boys, deliv- 
ering bills and notices, shovel- 
ing snow, building bird houses, 
refreshment’ stands, specialty 
salesmen, assisting sick and 
blind, making wireless sets, 
selling stamps, poster painting, 
and pressing agency, taking 
snapshot pictures, soliciting for 
magazines, assisting about new 
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houses, tutoring and teaching, 
home printing press, laundry 
selling rock specimens. 

Having read “Forty Ways,” 
no Denver boy could exclaim to 
mother “I wish I knew some 
way to earn money!” 

The first two printed pages 
of the booklet were devoted to 
a foreword of an inspirational 
nature (incidentally, it called 
attention to the company’s sav- 
ings department) and “Helps 
For Boy Savers”. This was a 
brief description of home safes, 
dime savers, and boy scout 
bankbooks, and the terms on 
which the company supplied 
them to boys. The booklet con- 
tained no other matter of an 
advertising nature. 

The company’s experience in 
distributing the booklet tallied 
with its usual experience: 
Though newspaper space be ef- 
fective, the window, drawing 
passers by in to the informa- 
tion desk, dwarfs the newspaper 
returns. The initial newspaper 
announcement pictured — the 
booklet in a message measuring 
two columns by some six inches. 
Aside from the _ illustration, 
there were only two or three 
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White space can be wasted. It 
can also be used to good effect. 
Above we have an example of a 
combination of silhouette and lib- 
eral allowance of white space, 
which serves to strengthen, rather 
than weaken, the layout and gen- 
eral effectiveness of this adver- 
tisement of a Chicago bank. 
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Distinctive emblem used by a recently organized New York 
bank which opened for business in October. 


sentences of text. The window 
display, which followed on the 
heels of the newspaper inser- 
tion and after most of the force 








A PLEASED customer is an asset of rare 
value 


Satisfaction is a vital part of any firm's 
reputation 

An actual census of new patronage in the Natoma! 
Bank of Commerce during (he month shows that -° 
per cemt af it came upon the recommendation of those 
already customers 














A brief dissertation on bank 
service. The layout is good and 
the copy dignified without being 
too formal 


of the latter had spent itself, 
featured photos of boys actual- 
ly engaged in money-making 
occupations. 

The Boy Scouts Bank Book, 
to which reference was made 
above, has been in use for quite 
a period and has demonstrated 
itself a strong aid in obtaining 
new boy accounts. This book 
has a khaki cover with the seal 
of the Denver council imprinted 
on it. Leaves at front and 
back give boy scout rules, signal 
code, and other information 
useful to boy scouts. 

When a general school sav- 
ings campaign was launched in 
Denver recently, the Bankers 
Trust Company put a great 
deal of promotion pressure be- 
hind it. School savings cam- 
paign photos featured news- 
paper advertisements. Window 
advertising material was used. 
Special workers were put on the 
school campaign. Handsome re- 


sults were obtained. The 
“Forty Ways Boys Can Ear 
Money” booklet just issued jg 
the latest phase of continuous 
promotion effort with the 
“coming generation” in Den- 


ver. 
& 
The Making of a Saver 


By Raleigh E. Ross 
He was invited out for dinner 
and to the theater afterward. 
So it was rather late when he 
reached home. 

On his dresser was a com- 
munication from the Blank Na- 
tional Bank. He looked at it 
with curiosity tinged with a 
trace of sleepiness. It had been 
a hard day. 

Tearing open the envelope, he 
found a brief, friendly letter 
directing his attention to the 














“Good Old Pay Day” 
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cmt nightly 

“Suddenly eomething happened | was wmhout wort 

1 thought to myself “I should worry.” 

“Soon. wn the absence of rent ay lendledy et wy imeem 
suitcase on the chilly mdewalk 

“That night I camped on «park bench iran dats covered 
with dew and a silk shirt are poor bed. When the cok © 
he church tower tolled three. | was thininng herd 


1 sha never forget that 

“Then I got a “job” Gosh, how I id wort 

In tame I was promoted. times eure | have beer 
Now they call my work oe 
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‘SAVINOS BOOK 
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“Never again will I be without money. for on ° 
nailed s triangular reminder reading “DON'T SPEND 
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Unusually good savings copy 
run by a Detroit bank. Written 
by a depositor from the dei 


“ t 
tor’s view point. The Don 
Spent It All’ slogan in the + 
of an emblem is well placed fa 
layout. 
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Why Give Wildcats 
a License to Prowl? 
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The Barnett National Bank 
of Jacksonville | 


4 FLORIDA LANDMARK | H 











This advertisement of a Jack- 
sonville bank is a disinterested 
and well directed attack on the 
activities of wildcat securities 
salesmen in Florida. The copy is 
somewhat lengthy, but is so well 
— that it does not seem too 
ong. 


folder enclosed, “The Art of 
Depositing”. 

This young man had never 
considered thrift an “art”. He 
had regarded it as a bore—a 
distasteful duty that he ought 
to undertake as soon as he 
could force himself to it. There- 
fore he felt inclined to read the 
message and absorb this new 
viewpoint. But it was late, so 
he merely scanned through the 
folder and laid it aside for a 
more careful reading, which 
never materialized. 

The incident was soon for- 
gotten. However, the same day 
of the following month brought 
& reminder from the bank, a 
second folder on a phase of 
saving. ‘The young man exam- 
ined this one more carefully. 





The tiny illustrations appealed 
to him. They were deftly 
drawn and a bit unusual in 
treatment. He read the folder 
and resolved to open an ac- 
count at the bank on the mor- 
row. But the next morning he 
conveniently “forgot” his good 
resolution. Coming demands on 
his cash were, he felt, too heavy 
anyway. 

The third message found the 
young man in a penitent mood. 
He had been spending too much 
money carelessly and he knew 
it. So, as a kind of penance, 
he read this third folder very 
carefully. 

He found it terse and inter- 
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esting. It was not trite ola 
savings talk about “rainy days” 
and the “marvelous wonders of 
compound interest”. It de- 
scribed several advantages of a 
savings account which had 
never occurred to him. 

“Maybe I should open an ac- 
count”, reasoned the young 
man. “But it’s simply impos- 
sible this week.” 

Thrift was again submerged. 

The fourth folder, on “Re- 
serve and Credit”, the young 
man thought was particularly 
good. But he immediately ap- 
plied its suggestions to one of 
his chums, instead of himself. 

“Jim ought to read this”, he 






















Is your place of business 
in lower Manhattan? 


If you do business in lower Man- 
hattan you will find the “Coal and 
Iron” National Bank a pleasant 
and convenient place for every 
banking service. Through its close 
affiliation with many of the basic 
industries. it is in a position to 
secure. early and accurate infor- 
mation regarding business con- 
ditions and to aid by its counsel 
those who are genuinely interested. 
“Personal Attention to Every Banking Need” 


me 
COAL & IRON 








NATIONAL 














This old-line commercial bank in New York. until recently 
very formal and conservative in the layout and copy of its 
advertisements, steps into the ranks of the more progressive 
bank advertisers with a striking form of layout and very 


effective copy. 
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SeRvine A GuNT Custom 
OF The Rest Or Aseemcs 

















An excellent group of advertisements of a New York bank. 
the graphic manner in which the location of the bank’s various offices is given by means of 
arrows indicating certain sections on a bird’s eye view map of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 


thought. “He’s always charg- 
ing things and neglecting to 
pay for them, till his credit is 
about gone”. 

He passed the folder along to 
his friend, at the first oppor- 
tunity. Jim, because it came 
well recommended, read it at- 
tentively. A seed was sown on 
fertile ground. 

But our first young man was 
still hanging back. Each week 
brought unexpected expenses. 
The “five-spot” he wanted to 
“spare” from his pay envelope 
did not appear. 

When the fifth folder’s mes- 
sage was absorbed, the young 
man reasoned, “I can’t spare 
even a dollar on the day before 
pay day. Tomorrow—” But 
“tomorrow” failed to come. 

However, his outlook on 
thrift was broadening. He 
found himself spending with a 
little more care and reluctance. 
His pay was going farther and 
he was settling up small debts 
he had contracted here and 


there. Whenever he passed the 
bank that was sending the fold- 
ers, he thought of saving and 
its effect on his future. And 
each time the urge to go in and 
open an account grew stronger. 

The sixth folder, “Looking 
Ahead”, broke the back of his 
reluctance. It was not so much 
what it said as what it sug- 
gested that brought about his 
favorable decision. He looked 
carefully into his own future 
and he saw places where he 
would greatly need the bank. 
He saw an asset in his ac- 
quaintanceship there, as well as 
in his growing balance. He de- 
termined to open an account on 
the next day if he had to starve 
till pay day. 

This time he kept his resolu- 
tion. 

The bank continued to send 
the folders—little monthly mes- 
sages of encouragement. The 
young man’s balance’ grew 
steadily to more than $100. He 
began to take pleasure in sav- 


Note the distinctive frame and 


ing and in recommending it to 
others. The folders had “sold” 
him well on thrift and they 
were keeping him sold. 

His ambition began to be evi- 
denced in many ways. He took 
a more serious interest in his 
work. Many evenings found 
him at home delving into books 
that broadened his grasp on his 
vocation. ‘ 

This attitude toward his 
work brought promotion. His 
responsibilities became heavier 
and his salary was substantially 
increased. The other day his 
account passed the $1000 mark 
and a more pleased depositor 
would have been hard to find. 

“Some one leave you a leg- 
acy?” asked a friend in the 
savings lobby. 

“Better than that”, replied 
the young man, “I’ve built my- 
self one”. 

He exhibited the pass book 
with real pride. 

This depositor rightly feels 
that he is well started on the 
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THE GEVEM AGES OF SaVING 

















Four of an interesting series of seven advertisements run by a Chicago bank, based on 


Shakespeare's seven ages of man, and called ‘“‘The Seven Ages of Saving”. 


been extremely well conceived and handled. 


The entire series has 
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road that leads to success. And 
the bank which aroused his am- 
bition, and which is still helping 
him, has earned his lasting grat- 
itude. 

Thus the Blank National 
Bank has made a_ valuable 
friend who will logically be- 
come increasingly desirable as a 
customer. And the same series 
of folders is making more such 
friends and depositors in every 
part of the Blank National’s 
territory. 

How fortunate it is that this 
wholesale propaganda is also 
profitable. For its dollars and 
cents value is its reason for 
being. It is employed for the 
profit of both the bank using 
it and the people who read it. 
It does its work well. 


& 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 


AN ATTRACTIVE and unique 
twelve-page booklet entitled 
“The New Egypt in Missouri”, 
has recently been issued by the 
bond department of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis, reprinting completely a 
three-quarter column editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis 
Star, an evening newspaper. 

It so happened that the edi- 
torial referred to the extraor- 
dinary richness of the land in 
southeast Missouri, on which 
the Liberty Central had a bond 
issue of $1,700,000, comparing 
it to the world famed Nile Val- 
ley in Egypt. 

The front cover of the book- 
let is a reproduction of the en- 
trance pylons of the Karnak 
Temple, one of the wonders of 
ders of the world. 

In the center of the booklet 
is a four-page spread, showing 
a view of one of the farms in 
the territory spoken of in the 
bond issue. The back cover, 
Which is «xtended, contains a 


reproduction of the bond cir- 
cular. 





Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 














B. W. GRIFFIN 


Manager business extension department of the Gotham 
National Bank, New York 


R. GRIFFIN was born in 1885 in Balasore, India, 

learning the Oriya language before the did Eng- 
lish. In 1907 he graduated from Bates Vollege. For 
ten years he taught Latin, Greek and English in private 
schools, and did summer post-graduate work towards a 
master’s degree. For three years he was connected with 
the Continental Guaranty Corporation. He later took 
a course in banking at the Guaranty Trust Company, 
going from there to the Gotham National Bank. In 
the two years that Mr. Griffin has been with the Gotham, 
the bank has doubled the number of its depositors. He 
has been particularly successful with direct mail adver- 
tising. 
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“Opportunity Means Nothing 
To A Man With 
Empty Pockets” 


| wonder how many of us realize 
this? 
: lt seems that if we did we would 











An appropriate proverb used as 
a headline may often serve as a 
good introduction to savings copy. 
In the above advertisement the 
proverb headline is appropriate, 
but too trite. The copy following 
it is not very convincing. 


“Our Forty YrArs”, is the title 
of a booklet issued by the Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Conrpany, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The booklet contains a 
compact history of the develop- 
ment and expansion of the bank 
during the forty years that 


Thus Agvertisement appeared in Finan 
ial Publications in August, 1923 





Like Detroit's 
Great Plants 


In Detroit—the fourth city—men have learned 
to keep abreast of today. They have learned never 
to hesitate in replacing even the semi-entiquated, if 
they would progress. 

‘This Bank has taken lessons from Detrovt 5 great 
manufacturing industries. It razed a fourteen story 
hotel building to make way for the above modern 
structure 

Here every department is designed to speed and 
unsure accurecy in the handling of the financial re- 
sponsibilities placed with us Minutes are considered 
in the routing and dispatching of business. 

The Bank 1s like @ great modern plant 

With such facilities, this Bank is in first position 
to serve you im the Great Lakes Region. 

Pormariy Foret @ Ord Dorrell Matmnal Bans 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
_ 


ces 





Designed to build prestige. The 
analogy between the bank and a 
modern manufacturing plant 

is well drawn in the copy. 
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have passed since its founding 
in 1883. In addition to several 
other interesting illustrations, 
the booklet contains pictures of 
the present officers, directors, 
and employees of the bank. 


THe Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, New York, publishes 
a pamphlet on New York City 
which contains very complete 
information, compactly ar- 
ranged, on all transportation 
facilities of the city, railway 
stations, churches, hotels, res- 
taurants and tea rooms, shops, 
theaters, and places of interest. 
This company also publishes 
pamphlets of the same general 
description on London, and also 





The way to insure 
your family’s future 
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An advertisement written in the 
interest of a booklet on wills. The 
copy is somewhat too neutral in 
tone, and the closing paragraph 
lacks the proper persuasiveness. 


on Paris. These pamphlets are 
designed for those of the bank’s 
customers who do not care to 
be hampered with a guide book, 
but who wish some brief gen- 
eral information to help them in 
their way about in any of these 
three cities, and also in their 
sight-seeing. 


THe Cepar Rapids Savings 
Bank has issued a folder head- 
ed “A New Idea About the 
Contracting Business”. It con- 
tains a dialogue between Joe 
and Ed. Ed has just bought 
a valuable piece of property 
and Joe asks him how he man- 
aged to finance it. Ed explains 
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“One af the Nerthired's Cre: Bans” 


In this advertisement of ¢ 
Portland, Ore., bank, the bank's 
name stands out well in the ar- 
rangement of the signature cut. 


that he “got an idea from the 
Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 
about saving by contracting 
with one’s self to save a part 
of each week’s or month’s earn- 
ings, and pay on that contract 
as regularly as you would pay 
on any other obligation, by de- 
positing in that bank, that sav- 
ings, regularly”. Joe gets the 
idea and wishes that he had 
done the same. The moral is 
obvious. Another case of where 
a concrete example gets interest 
and attention where vague gen- 
eralities fail to attract. 


| The Wyoming Bank And 
' The Panic Of ‘1857 











In the summer of 1857 © severe fmencea! pants 
} shook the entwe country 

Business conditions everywhere were seneusly 
efiected, anc mwry banks were forced to clase their 
écort 

The Wyoming Bank adjusted it» opertions to 
rice! the atvathon, continued fo serve the cnmmansty %© 
the best of ste abibty. amd weathered che emergency i 

Leen with hence codices so exh « turma 


vedere declared a9 umual thet year, ¢ raed 
which for 26 years betore and 6) years emce has newer 
bern broken 


”Nimety- Three Y ears O} Bankeng Seccem 


THE 
WYOMING NATIONAL BANK 


Extablished 1829 


West Market at Franklin Street 
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This Wilkes-Barre, Pa., bank 
makes frequent successful use 0 
the historical form of advertise 
ment. One of the chief reasons for 
{ts success with this style of a¢- 
vertising is that the bank in- 
variably ties up its name 
activities closely with the copy. 
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Pulse of The Northwest 








The First National Bank 
In Your Neighborhood 


tel on: 410 000 eee 











A group of unusual advertisements of a Minneapolis bank. 


depiction of the bank’s growth. 


present day importance of Minneapolis as a business center. 4. 


fue Ruopve Island Hospital 
Trust Company, Providence, 
has adopted a plan of indus- 
trial exhibits of its prominent 
customers in the spacious lobby 
of its banking rooms. A hand- 
some display case is placed 
near the entrance and in this 
are arranged products of Provi- 
dence amnufacture, sometimes 
showing production methods as 
well as finished products. The 
displays have proved interesting 
and instructive to the public 
and have of course served to 
bring bank and customer into 
closer and more pleasant rela- 
tions. 














NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 





CITY WIDE SERVICE 
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NORTHWESTE RN 


E. H. KITTREDGE 


EK. H. Krrrrepee for the last 
six years publicity manager of 
the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, has resigned his con- 
nection with that bank to be- 
come associated with the Bos- 
ton office of Hornblower & 
Weeks. Through his able di- 
rection of the advertising of the 
Old Colony, Mr. Kittredge 
holds a prominent position in 
the financial advertising field. 
In 1917 he started the well- 
known Old Colony News Letter 
which he has edited and de- 
veloped up to the present time. 


ee, 


2. Well planned historical copy. 
Stressing convience of location. 


Left to right. 1. A graphic 
3. A good picture of the 


He assumed his new duties on 


October 1. 
& 


L. WINSHIP 


Wrysnir has re- 
signed as vice-president and 
director of publicity of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton. He has for several years 
been a well known figure in the 
field of financial publicity. The 
Indian-head symbol of the 
Shawmut Bank has _ become 
nationally known as a result of 
Mr. Winship’s direction of the 
bank’s advertising. 
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ther example of Minneapolis bank advertising. 
and phases of service offered by 
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some of the bank’s branches. 
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This group confines its attention to the 


Good layout ani 





BUILDING 


© unoerwooo & UNDERWOOD, N. Y 
THE HIGHEST SIGN IN THE WORLD 


Bearing the words “Gotham Bank Building’, the highest electric signs on any business 
structure in the world, were recently flashed on for the first time 347 feet above the curb at 
Columbus Circle, New York. Facing north and southeast, they were seen far up the East River 
and for miles out on Long Island. The signs are eighty feet wide, each letter is twelve feet high, 
and the stroke of the letter is two feet. Each sign contains 1000 50-watt Daylo lamps Erected 
directly on the steel columns of the bank building, the signs are made to withstand thirty-five 
pounds wind pressure to the square foot, this requiring the use of eighty tons of steel and 15 000 
4-ounce bolts. The signs themselves are sixty-seven feet high. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 
Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 


treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, gr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., National Shawmut Bank. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Trust Company. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., 1st Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mer. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, C. R. F. Wichen- 
den, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. EB. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Nat’l Bank, Lee 
8S. Trimble, tr. officer. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chatanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 

P. 


Chicago, Ill., Bauder-Baker, 738 8S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill., Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, II1., a Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. > we 

Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cas 

Chicago, IIl., “Union Tr. Co, P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 

Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 

P. 


Vv. P. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mer. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 


pres 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Stark weather, treas. 

parton, Ow wend Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 
us ex. mg 


Dayton, Ohio, Nat'l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 

Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’] Bank, G. T. Wells, 
as cash. 

Des Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G. 
Met alf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Detroit Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
be adv. mgr. 

Detr¢ Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 


bus. ext. dept. 





East Moline, Ill., Manufacturers State Bank, 
F. T. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., lst & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., — Nat’l Bank, Helen EB. Mal- 
lory, adv. mg 

Evansville, Ind., Nat’! a Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’] & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
Vv. P. 


Goldsboro, N. C., Wayne Nat’l Bank, W. E. 
Stroud, V. P. & cash. 

Greenville, 8. C., enon Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cas 

Greenville, S. C., n Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’] Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat’! Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, B. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 
Lincoln, Neb., The First Nat’l Bank, C. F. 
Snyder, Jr., pub. and new bus. mgr. 
Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgsa. 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Tr. Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., Ist Nat’l- Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. 

Madison, 8S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
W. E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 

James S8t., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 
Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P., W. B. Wisdom, adv. mer. 
New Ag my ~ La., Whitney- Central Nat’l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mgr. 
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Newport News, Va., Ist Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ae. asst. cash. 
Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 
American Express i. 65 Broadway, 
. Malcolm, gen. mgr. 
American Union ae “R. Stein, asst. 
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Bank of America, os Woolford. 
The Bankers Magazin 
yw. Ge —— & Phenix Nat'l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, Vv. 
Y. C., — ae Iron Nat’l Bank, M. Wheeler, 
ub. mg 
x. = Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


: 


y. . The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co. IL. H. 

Meehan, asst. V. P. 

Y. C., Gotham Nat’l Bank, B. W. Griffin, 

pub. mgr. 

Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank., 130 W. 42nd 

St., E. S. Van Leer, asst. ng 

Y. c., Mfg. Tr. Co., D. Lipsk 

Zz. C. = & Metals Nat'l Bank, F. W. 

Gehle, V. ° 

= bg New r york Tr. Co., BE. Langstroth, pub. 

Y. . North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 

secy. 

¥. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 

pub. mgr. 

Y. C., Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater, 

adv. mgr. 

Y. C., Western Sen Tele. Co., H. L. Ham- 

ilton, adv. mg 

Norfolk, Va., mentee’ Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
146. 


AAAS ARABS Bid 


Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 

Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 
hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mgr. 

Phila., Pa., “ith St. Nat'l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mgr. 

Phila., _ Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
Vv. 

Phila., «a Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 

R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’! Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Pennsylvania Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 
Quincy, Mass., Granite Trust Co., D. King, V. P. 
Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 
Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Richmond, Va., Planters Nat'l 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 
Ripon, Wis., Ist Nat'l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 
Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
Vv. PB. 


Bank, H. E. 


Bank, R. E. 


San Antonio, Tex., City Nat’l Bank, H. M. Hart, 
Vv. P 


San Francisco, Cal., 
G. Peede. 

Ban Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. 
R. P. Anderson, mgr. bus. dev. aept. 

tan Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co. M. 
man, asst. cash. 


1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
Co., 


New- 
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Santa Rosa, Cal, The ist ow Bk. of Santa 
Rosa, J. G. Morrow, V. P. & cash 

Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Svge. Bk 
Miss A. R. Waldron, director serv. dept. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat'l Bank, Theda A. Hoppa, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp. 
F. J. Raven. , 

Shelbyville, IIL, 
spacher, V. P. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. w. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

—_ + a Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


lst Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 


eee Wash., Old Nat’l eee Union Tr. Co., 
; SS 2 Brunkow, pub. mg 

St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., age Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mg 

St. Louis, Mo., Merenntile Tr. Co., 8. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska MHandelsbanken, 
. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’! Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 
Sydney, Australia, Gov’t Svgs. Bank of N. 8. W. 
and Rural Bank, A. W. Turner, secy. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., LL. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 


Jdt., V. P. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cash, 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washinates Loan & Tr. Co., 
>. H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., lst Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., 
Co., J. C. Hall, 

Wilkes- Barre, Pa., 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’! Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. E. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de 
H. de Muralt, sub-mer. 


© 


Nat’l Bank, 


as & Mechanics Tr. 


ta Co. Nat'l Bank, 


Banques Suisses, 


New Names 


Camden, Ark., Merchants & Planters Bank, P. 
T. Hildebrand, cash. 

— O., Dayton — & Tr. Co., A. C. Jack- 

son, mgr. adv. dep 

Plainfield, N. J., The Plainfield Trust Co., M. E. 
Schoeffel. 

St. Louis, Mo., 1st Nat’! 
M. Fuchs, pub. mer. 


Bank in St. Louis, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


59 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


60 State Street 
BOSTON 








A Four-Fold Service 


Investment Securities 


We offer complete facilities for 
investors in the purchase and 
sale of high-grade securities. 
Statistical information and in- 
vestment suggestions furnished 
on request. Private wire con- 
nections with principal markets 
throughout the East. 


Foreign Exchange 


Drafts and cable transfers on 
foreign countries bought and 
sold at finest rates. Foreign and 
domestic collections on best 
terms. 


Travelers Letters of Credit 


Our well-known Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit will be found 
convenient for those who may 
now be planning Summer Trav- 
el. Payable through more than 
3,000 correspondents in all 
parts of the world. Issued in 
dollars and in pounds sterling. 


Commercial Letters of Credit 


For nearly a century merchants 
have recognized these credits as 
a standard method of payment 
for shipments of merchandise to 
and from America. Issued in dol- 
lars, sterling or other currencies. 


A Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
London, E. C. 


Office for Travelers 
123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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“Our information isn’t complete— 
call up The Equitable” 


A\ anuracrurer received by telegraph a large order 
from a far-western company. The order was attractive, 
but it required acceptance or rejection that day. 


“Call up The Equitable,” said the credit manager; and 
within a few hours a complete and favorable report 
covering the distant firm was upon his desk. 


The ability of The Equitable to furnish credit in- 


formation promptly is a special feature of its commer- 
cial banking service. 


Our credit facilities are available to correspondent banks for the 
benefit of their larger customers. Write for full particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE: Madison Ave. at 45th St. COLONIAL OFFICE: 222 Broadway 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 247 Broadway 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MBXIco CIty: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 29 South LaSalle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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Shifting of the Ground in the European 
Controversy 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


Editor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


[For the past fourteen months Mr. Youngman has been abroad making a careful study of the 


economic and financial position of Great Britain and the leading European countries. 
The accompanying article sums up his final impression of the 


just returned to the United States. 


He has 


present and probable future state of affairs abroad, with particular reference to the relations 


between Great Britain and France.] 


HETHER or not Stanley 
Baldwin will succeed in recon- 


ciling the sharp divergence of 
policy between Great Britain and 
France respecting the course to be fol- 
lowed toward Germany, he has already 
won a distinct triumph by shifting the 
discussion from a political to an eco- 
nomic basis. ‘The question of security 
for France against future German ag- 
gression, which once bulked so largely 
in the diplomatic exchanges between 
Great Britain and France, has now dis- 
appeared altogether. France refuses to 


barter any of her reparation rights in 


exchange for an offer of future protec- 
tion against Germany. The reason for 
this attitude may be moral, but it no 
doubt rests largely upon the belief that 
France feels quite able to take care of 
herself at present and for some time 
to come. 

Bankers and men of business gen- 
erally in England have been trying for 
some months to get the reparation ques- 
tion out of politics and to initiate a dis- 
cussion of the problem from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. They have doubtless 
felt that the political relations between 
the various countries of Europe, and 
more specifically those relating to 
France, England and Germany, pre- 
sented many thorny aspects impossible 
of being made smooth in any reason- 
able length of time. If attention could 
be diverted from these problems, with 
their indefinite ramifications, and fixed 
upon the concrete mathematical prob- 
lems of reparations and inter-Allied 
debts, it was felt that the prospects of 
a fairly early settlement would be 
greatly improved. But the note of the 


French Prime Minister, addressed to 
the British Government on August 20 
in reply to the latter’s note of August 
11, shows that the shifting of the 
ground has not measurably reduced the 
difficulties of the situation. 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY 


The British Government, in the note 
of August 11, wished to have Germany’s 
capacity to pay submitted to an “im- 
partial commission of experts”, in ac- 
cordance with a proposal made some 
months ago by Mr. Hughes, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, and which re- 
ceived the assent of the German 
Government. To this proposal the 
French Prime Minister replies, in sub- 
stance, that should this committee of 
experts supersede the Reparation Com- 
mission this would be a contravention of 
the Treaty of Versailles; and that if it 
merely agreed with the findings of the 
Reparation Commission, its labors 
would be superfluous. The French 
Government, however, interposes no ob- 
jection to the calling in of expert ad- 
visers, whose findings are made subject 
to approval by the Reparation Com- 
mission. But the French Prime Minister 
does protest most strongly against es- 
timating Germany’s capacity of future 
payment on the basis of the country’s 
present economic situation, because in 
the French view Germany has deliber- 
ately followed a policy leading to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin for the express purpose 
of avoiding payment. France believes 
that Germany can pay “pretty quickly” 
once she has the will. And in his note 
of August 20 the French Prime Minister 
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More Banking 


HIRTY-FIVE Million Dollars, approximately, is 
being spent in and around Detroit by the Rail- 
roads to improve their freight terminals, trackage, 
equipment, etc., to care for the continually growing 
freight traffic. 


This constantly increasing flow of merchandise 
and materials to and from Detroit means more Bank- 
ing with correspondents. 


Your bank should have the best connection ob- 
tainable in order to serve your customers efficiently 
in this fast growing territory. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROTT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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points out that France did not go into 
the Ruhr with the idea of getting repa- 
rations, but to bring about Germany’s 
will to pay. France disclaims any in- 
tention of permanent occupation of 
Germany or a desire to ruin that coun- 
try economically. It is contended that 
the present occupation of the Ruhr is 
in strict accord with the Treaty of 
Versailles. 


BRITAIN’S STAND ON DEBTS 


After getting over these more or less 
technical matters, the discussion shifts 
to a consideration of reparations and 
inter-Allied debts. The position of the 
British Government was thus laid down 
in the note of August 11: 


“Apart from the heavy material 
damages suffered by Great Britain, His 
Majesty’s Government are now involved 
in heavy payments to meet unemploy- 
ment, in respect of which they have 
been compelled to spend over £400,- 
000,000 since the armistice. They 


alone among the Allies are paying in- 
terest on debts incurred abroad during 
the war, representing a capital sum due 
to the United States Government of 
£1,000,000,000 at the present rate of 


exchange. They alone have been de- 
prived, in the Allied interest, of foreign 
securities estimated at from £700,000,- 
000 to £800,000,000, which would 
otherwise substantially assist in the 
payment of the British debt in America. 
Nothwithstanding these gigantic bur- 
dens, Great Britain made an offer at the 
Paris Conference of January last to 
forego her rights to reimbursement of 
her damages, and expressed her readi- 
ness, by reducing the debts of the Allies, 
to treat her share of German repara- 
tions as if it were a repayment by her 
Allies of their debts due to her.” 


It was further stated that: “The main 
principle of the British scheme is that 
Great Britain is ready, subject to the 
just claims of other parts of the Em- 
pire, ‘o limit her demands for payment 
by the Allies and by Germany together 
to a net sum approximating 14.2 mil- 
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liards of gold marks, this sum represent- 
ing the present value of the recently 
funded British debt to the United 
States Government. The concessions 
which His Majesty’s Government may 
be able to offer in respect of inter- 
Allied debts must accordingly depend 
largely on the percentage of this sum 
of 14.2 milliards which they can recover 
from Germany.” 


HOLDS UNITED STATES RESPONSIBLE 
IN PART 


It will be seen that the British Gov- 
ernment stands on the position taken in 
the Balfour note of last year, in which 
it was made clear that since Great 
Britain was to pay the amount owing to 
the United States, she was under the 
necessity in turn to recover either from 
Germany or from the Allies that were 
British debtors. Thus a considerable 
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N 1922, bank clearings in New York 


City alone were more than 213 
billions of dollars—four times the cor- 
responding amount for 1900. 

Yet the business of the country has 
not merely grown in size—it has also 
become more complex. Markets for 
commodities which a decade ago were 
confined to the larger cities, today 
have been extended to every town and 
hamlet and farmer’s home. Farm prod- 
ucts, once seasonal, today are being 
delivered regularly the year round in 
every city of the nation. 

Commercial banking transactions 
have consequently become more volu- 
minous and increasingly complex— 
involving accurate knowledge of dis- 


tant markets, rapid transfers of credit, 
expert advice in financing, and a 
multiplicity of services almost unheard 
of a generation ago. This is why trust 
companies have added one after the 
other banking services of an entirely 
commercial character. It is why com- 
mercial banks have added trust ser- 
vices, personal and corporate. 

But high grade services cannot be 
created overnight. They require time, 
experience, the growth of corporate 
judgment. The Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company therefore considers it- 
self fortunate in having been able to 
bring together into one organization 
two groups of special services seasoned 
by long years of experience. 

Depositors of the two former insti- 
tutions, those outside as well as in 
New York City, now have at their com- 
mand an exceptionally well-balanced 
service for meeting every banking need. 
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share of responsibility for the present 
situation is sought to be placed upon the 
shoulders of the United States; for had 
we been willing to forego the payment 
of what was owing to us by England, 
the amount to be recovered from Ger- 
many would have been correspondingly 
reduced. The same remark applies to 
the debt which France owes to the 
United States. 

England, without waiting to get rep- 
arations payments or to collect on inter- 
Allied debts, began paying her debt 
to the United States, but now looks for 
reimbursement either to German repara- 
tions or to the payment from the Allies 
to Great Britain of whatever sum may 
be necessary to meet the British pay- 
ments to America. France admits that: 
“It is quite legitimate that the British 
Government should claim from Ger- 
many what they have to pay to the 
United States. But if they claim from 
us what they do not receive from Ger- 
many, we shall naturally be obliged to 
maintain as far as necessary the right 
to recover from Germany within the 
limit of our admitted rights”. 

In concluding the French Prime Min- 
ister says: 


“France has never repudiated her 

debts, nor will she do so, but she is con- 
vinced that no British Government will 
ever bring to bear on an Allied country 
the pressure which the London Cabinet 
does not think it possible to bring to 
_bear today on the ex-enemies of France 
and England. We can, therefore, only 
repeat that we shall only be able to 
repay our debt to England, or even to 
pay interest thereon, when payments 
from Germany shall have placed us in a 
position to complete the reparation of 
damages caused to our country by in- 
vasion and the shock of war.” 


However strongly England may be 
opposed to the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, France very well under- 
stands that England is powerless to act 
in the matter. There would be one way 
of getting France out of the Ruhr, 


name’, by using force. But, as was 
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recently declared in London, “war is 
materially impracticable and morally 
unthinkable.” 

Possibly an examination of some of 
the concrete proposals made by France 
will open further discussions that may 
bring about a settlement. In the note 
of August 20 France asks her Allies to 
credit her in “A” and “B” Bonds with 
26 milliards (£1,300,000,000) and to 
reserve for her in ““C” Bonds such sums 
as may be claimed from France under 
the head of Allied debts. In regard to 
the French indebtedness, the note of the 
French Prime Minister says: 


“While recognizing our debt, while 
not dreaming of leaving it unpaid, we 
are compelled to say that we cannot pay 
it until we have received from Germany 
what Germany owes us. We shall claim 
from the latter over and above our 26 
milliards in ‘A’ and ‘B’ Bonds whatever 
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is claimed from ourselves. The less we 
are called upon to pay, the lighter will 
Germany’s burden be.” 


DIFFERENCES OF VIEW UNRECONCILED 


Notwithstanding the shifting of the 
ground of discussion of the reparation 
controversy, it will be seen that the 
long-existing differences of view be- 
tween France and England have not 
been reconciled. England strongly op- 
poses the occupation of the Ruhr, while 
France is irrevocably committed to the 
occupation until Germany ceases pas- 
sive resistance and begins payment of 
reparations, when the French occupa- 
tion will be gradually and progressively 
diminished. It would therefore appear 
that so long as the Poincaré Govern- 
ment remains in power there will be no 
alteration in French policy until Ger- 
many ceases resistance and begins to 
pay. There are no present indications 
of a change in the Government of 
France; on the contrary, public opinion 
sustains with substantial unanimity the 
policy toward Germany. 

There is a further divergence of the 
French and British policies with respect 
to the economic recovery of Germany. 
England finds in German prostration a 
strong contributing influence in her own 
industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment. But M. Poincaré points out in 
his note that certain important branches 
of British trade have improved since 
the Ruhr occupation, and that unem- 
ployment has likewise decreased. The 
French Prime Minister, while disclaim- 
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ing any purpose to effect the economic 
ruin of Germany, admits that he does 
not wish this recovery to be too sudden. 

Both France and England contend 
that their object is to secure repara- 
tions from Germany. But they differ 
in their methods of attaining this ob- 
ject. France holds that Germany could 
pay if she wished, and that the amount 
already fixed is not excessive. England 
thinks the reparation question should be 
re-examined in the light of Germany’s 
present situation. France would put 
the screws on Germany, so that the gov- 
ernment and people might be forcibly 
brought to a frame of mind where the 
will to pay would exist. England would 
like to see French troops quit the Ruhr, 
and give Germany a more or less free 
chance of building up her industries and 
trade, at the same time taking certain 
guaranties to ensure the payment of 
reparations. France bluntly declares 
that she is sick of promises, and wants 
payment, claiming that Germany’s pres- 
ent chaotic financial and economic sit- 
uation has been deliberately brought 
about to escape the payment of repara- 
tions. 


DIFFICULT TO PKEDICT WHAT WILL 
HAPPEN 


These are sharp divisions of policy, 
and if they are incapable of accommo- 
dation it is difficult to predict what will 
happen, although several solutions may 
be reached: Germany may collapse 
politically, breaking up into a number 
of small states; the present German 
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Government may yield to France; the 
deadlock may continue indefinitely, with 
France in the Ruhr, and the remainder 
of Germany existing as best it can; or if 
the Baldwin Government does not find 
a solution agreeable to British public 
opinion, another government may come 
into power that will work in harmony 
with France. Until it becomes definitely 
established that the French and British 
policies are incapable of being recon- 
ciled, the consideration of these various 
alternative solutions may be wisely 
postponed. 

A further alternative would be some 
kind of separate action by the British 
Government, but it is not easy to see 
what this would mean. Should Great 
Britain and Germany come to a separate 
agreement, how would its terms be en- 
forced without the assent of France? 
This assent would be certainly withheld, 
unless fortuitously Germany and Great 
Britain, acting together, should hit upon 
a plan that would enable France to col- 
lect the sums she demands upon repara- 
tion account. Such a miracle is hardly 
to be expected. 

It has been seen that in the latest 
phase of the European controversy a 
considerable share of responsibility has 
been passed on to the United States, 
and there is a strong disposition to em- 
phasize this fact. Thus the London 
Times, in its issue of August 16, says: 

“We are where we are today because 
of a series of grave blunders and mis- 
understandings. We blame our former 
government for many shortcomings, but 
it would be wrong to fix the blame on 
them alone. It must never be forgot- 
ten that a large part of our present 
confusion is due to the failure of the 
United States to confirm the pledges 
given by their representative at the 
Peace Conference. We fully realize the 
causes of this failure, and we are not 
disposed to make complaint or to expect 
that the United States will take an 
active part in the near future in any at- 
tempts to solve our European problems. 
But we do know and must remember 
that orc of the factors that have brought 
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us to our present position is the fatal 
misunderstanding about the United 
States. That is past history, and the 
present task for us is to solve our 
European problems alone.” 


OUR POLICY OF NON-INTERVENTION 


The policy of non-intervention in 
European affairs which President Hard- 
ing followed will probably be adhered 
to by the Coolidge administration, at 
least until a time comes when we can 
help in some effective way without com- 
bining with some special group or in- 
volving ourselves in engagements con- 
trary to our politica] traditions. What- 
ever may be the defects of this policy, 
it may not be without some compen- 
sating advantages. When Europe 
clears up its present political and 
economic tangles, loans will be needed 
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for restoring the currencies and for 
general economic development. This is 
a service the United States will be in a 
position to render, and we may do this 
work all the better because we have 
kept out of these bitter controversies of 
recent years. There is no doubt what- 
ever that President Harding wished to 
render helpful service to Europe, based 
upon good will, and it is clear that Mr. 
Coolidge has a like disposition. How 
this service was to be rendered was 
never made plain to the late President, 
and his successor must expectantly 
await the opportune hour when his 
course may be revealed by events. 

In making this final guess at the 
European riddle before sailing for New 
York, after an absence of more than a 
year, I wish to reiterate the views pre- 
viously expressed in these pages: that 
fundamentally the problems of Europe 
are political in character; that in some 
way, to be determined by those upon 
whom rest the responsibilities of shap- 
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ing our international policies, we ought 
to share in helping to solve both the 
political and economic problems of 
Europe. It may be fortunate that for 
the time being the political aspects of 
these questions are less prominent than 
they were; but they have neither been 
settled nor have they permanently dis- 
appeared from the arena of controversy. 

For years before the World War Eng- 
land had relied for her security on the 
balance of power in Europe—an ar- 
rangement by means of which any par- 
ticular group that might be unfriendly 
to England was not allowed to become 
sufficiently powerful to become a serious 
menace. Under present conditions such 
an arrangement can not be made, either 
for the reason that the powers for mak- 
ing them no longer exist, that they are 
decrepit or that they are in the category 
of recent enemies of England—too re- 
cent to make them agreeable political 
bedfellows. Russia is in a position bor- 
dering on political and economic chaos; 
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so is Germany; the old Austrian dual 
monarchy is gone; Turkey is lamely 
struggling back into the family of na- 
tions; Greece has been badly shaken by 
defeat and revolution; Italy is slowly 
consolidating her political and economic 
position, with but little disposition to 
make outside alliances; the new-born 
nations have hardly as yet shown suf- 
ficient strength to make political ar- 
rangements with them specially desir- 
able. In short, the political Europe of 
pre-war days no longer exists. The 
League of Nations, of which so much 
was expected, has not as yet justified 
the hopes of its founders. Naturally, 
the World War intensified national 
hatreds and jealousies, giving rise to 
suspicions even among those fighting 
together. The Treaty of Versailles, 
whatever may be said in its justifica- 
tion, certainly did not tend to heal the 
wounds of the war, so far as the enemy 
countries were concerned, but rather to 
keep them open. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD WILL IGNORED 


In the midst of all these conflicting 
and confusing influences nations have 


sought to protect themselves by weaken- 
ing their late enemies politically and 
economically, by joining the League of 
Nations or by making fresh alliances. 
That surer form of protection—the 
creation of an atmosphere of good will 
—has been almost wholly ignored. 

I have thought we should not have 
kept aloof from the difficulties of our 
European neighbors, for they are our 
neighbors now with our present-day 
means of communication, even though 
they may be 3000 miles and more away. 
However uninviting the field, I do not 
think we were justified in keeping out of 
it. Rather has it seemed to me that our 
duty was in proportion to Europe’s 
need of help, which certainly is very 
great. I can not think of America 
shirking its obligations. I do not be- 
lieve it means to do so, but is merely 
waiting to see how effective help may be 
given. I do not think we should wait 
too long, and I believe it is our duty 
to seek for the way and not wait to have 
it shown us. Conscientious statesman- 
ship can find the way if it wishes to do 
so. We are spiritually and materially 
concerned in the restoration of Europe. 
To aid in this work is a duty toward the 
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living and toward those who died on 
European battlefields. 

The United States of America is too 
great and powerful, too noble and gen- 


erous in its impulses, to put forth a 
plea of incompetence in the face of the 
plain duty which Europe affords. 
London, Sept. 7, 19238. 


The Economic Resources of Italy 
By Paul Einzig 
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Dr. Einzig was born in 1897, and received 
his education at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and the University of Paris, the latter 
institution conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Political and Economic Sciences. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Statistical Society and 
of the Royal Economic Society. Dr. Einzig has 
contributed extensively to scientific reviews, and 
is at present foreign editor of THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS of London. 


HE great majority of articles ap- 
pearing in the American press con- 
cerning the economic situation of 
Italy are characterized by an exag- 


gerated pessimism. Their authors—like 
those of articles dealing with the eco- 
nomic conditions of other European 
countries—are rather inclined to base 
their conclusions exclusively on their 
impressions regarding the present eco- 
nomic situation, and more particularly 
the present financial crisis. However, 
if we want to know whether there is any 
hope for a recovery, it is not sufficient 
to examine merely the symptoms of the 
disease, it is also necessary to examine 
the resisting capacity of the organism 
of the patient. The present financial 
situation of Italy and many other coun- 
tries may appear hopeless to the present 
generation, as the financial chaos of 
Europe after the Napoleonic wars ap- 
peared hopeless to contemporary ob- 
servers. Still, the financial system of a 
country is merely a_ superstructure 
built upon the basis of its economic re- 
sources, and if the economic basis is 
sound, a complete recovery of the finan- 
cial situation will sooner or later take 
place. The over-estimation of the im- 
portance of the present economic crisis 
is not only misleading, but also detri- 
mental from a practical point of view, 
for it results in economic “defeatism” 
of the public, and this contributes, on 4 
large scale, to the delay of recovery. 
Doubtless the present economic sit- 
uation of Italy has been largely de- 
teriorated through the war and its after 
effects. Her huge budgetary deficit, 
which the successive governments have 
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been unable to eliminate completely up 
to the present, the existence of large 
devastated areas, the over-industrializa- 
tion in certain branches of industry, the 
internal and external depreciation of the 
national currency and the deficit of her 
foreign trade, are facts which ought not 
to be overlooked. However, before pro- 
nouncing any judgment as to the future 
vitality of Italy it is necessary to ex- 
amine those economic resources of per- 
manent character which constitute the 
country’s economic basis. The task of 
the present article is to submit to the 
reader an enumeration of those re- 
sources. It has been the aim to avoid 
dealing with the present temporary ab- 
normal situation, not because of an 
under-estimation of its importance, but 
merely because it has been too amply 
dealt with already and has given rise to 
a one-sided trend in public opinion, 
which ought to be counteracted in the 
interest of the rapid recovery of Italy. 
its investigations are largely based 
on pre-war statistical data, because 
post-war data do not give a _ true 
picture of the permanent resources of 
the country. The productive forces of 
Italy are under the influence of tem- 
porary clisturbing factors since the war, 
but in most cases there is much hope 


that th: discrepancy of post-war figures 


from t! normal averages will disap- 


pear in the near future. Post-war 
figures have only been quoted with ref- 
erence to changes which are likely to be 
of permanent character. Still, in order 
to keep the reader up to date, a short 
survey of the situation during the first 
half of 1923 is given in the conclusion 
of this article. 


LIMITS OF ITALIAN TERRITORY 


The territory ot Italy is about 300,- 
000 square kilometres, as compared with 
pre-war territory of 286,000 square 
kilometres. On December 1, 1921, the 
population numbered 38,522,694, which 
means an increase of nearly 4,000,000 
as compared with the pre-war popula- 
tion. The increase is due in part to the 
acquisition of Austrian territory with a 
population of 1,765,000 and to the re- 
turn of a great number of emigrants. 
On the other hand, war losses amounted 
to 560,000 men, and there was a revival 
in emigration after the temporary de- 
cline experienced during the war, the 
number of emigrants during 1919-1921 
amounting to 850,000. Therefore the 
increase of population is largely attrib- 
utable to the excess of the birth rate 
above the death rate, and is proof of 
the vitality of the Italian people. Be- 
fore the war, the annual excess of births 
over deaths was thirteen to fourteen per 
thousand inhabitants, and, as the coun- 
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try was unable to employ this rapidly 
increasing surplus, many hundreds of 
thousands of Italians had to leave their 
country every year in order to find oc- 
cupation abroad. In 1913 the number 
of emigrants attained 900,000, 214 per 
cent. of the total population, two-thirds 
of which went to North and South 
America. The number of Italians liv- 
ing abroad is estimated at 7,000,000. 
Thus the total number of Italians ex- 
ceeds 45,000,000. Italy is practically 
the only European belligerent country 
the population of which has undergone 
a substantial increase—apart from the 
increase due to the acquisition of new 
territories—since the beginning of the 
war. 

The Italian people are characterized 
by an extraordinary capacity for work. 
The Italian workman is strong, healthy, 
intelligent and sober. Without these 
excellent qualities it would have been 
impossible to conquer the natural ob- 
stacles to the expansion of agricultural 
production, and to create powerful in- 
dustries in spite of lack of raw material. 


THE COUNTRY’S ADVANTAGEOUS 
GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 


Italy as the center of the Roman Em- 
pire acquired great economic importance 
several thousand years ago. This was, 
in part, to be ascribed to her political 
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power, but was also largely due to the 
advantageous geographical _ situation. 
Being surrounded on three sides by 
seas, and lying at the meeting place 
between east and west, the country 
necessarily played a réle of great im- 
portance as an intermediary of the in- 
ternational trade of that age. The eco- 
nomic importance of several Italian 
cities—in the first place Venice and 
Genoa—survived the political power of 
their country. They were leading fac- 
tors in the international trade through- 
out the Middle Ages, as their merchants 
penetrated into all known countries of 
the world, serving as connecting links 
between them, and their merchant fleets 
were of predominant importance in in- 
ternational shipping for many centuries. 
After the discovery of America and of 
the sea route to India, the Italian mer- 
chant cities underwent a marked decline, 
for the Mediterranean ceased to be the 
center of international trade and the 
main trend of sea transports took an- 
other direction. This period of decline 
lasted until the second half of the 
Ninteenth Century, when the political 
and economic unification of the country 
resulted in a considerable increase of 
its importance as a factor in the world’s 
economic life. The abolition of customs 
barriers between the various Italian 
states brought with it a rapid expansion 
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which has only been hampered for a 
while by the country’s lack of capital. 

The acquisition of colonies has also 
contributed to the evolution of trade. 
The colonial domain of Italy is of rela- 
tively recent origin and consists mainly 
of African territory, with the exception 
of the Tien-T'sin concession and of the 
temporarily occupied islands in the 
Aegean Sea. The Italian colonies are 
as follows: 

1. Lybia, consisting of Tripolitana 
and Cyrenaica, with a territory of 1,- 
500,000 square kilometres and a popu- 
lation of about 1,000,000. The length 
of railway lines attains 200 kilometres. 

2. Erythrea, 119,000 square kilo- 
metres with 380,000 inhabitants, her 
railway lines attaining 225 kilometres. 

3. Italian Somali, 457,000 square 
kilometres with 875,000 inhabitants and 
railway lines of 450 kilometres. 


AGRICULTURE THE MAIN RESOURCE 


The most important economic re- 
source of Italy has always been agri- 
culture, which engages the greater part 
of the population. The development of 
agriculture has been largely hindered 
by unfavorable soil, and it is only after 
the strenuous and patient work of sev- 
eral centuries that the population has 
succeeded in conquering a great many of 
the natural obstacles. The progress is 
particularly important in regard to the 
work of irrigation, which during the 
period 1892 to 1905 enabled agricul- 
tural production to expand by 22,400 
hectares per annum. At present there 
is hardly any productive land in Italy 
which is not being worked, so that in 
future any further expansion could only 
be attained through the intensification 
of the production instead of its exten- 
sion to new territories. Modern scien- 
tifie methods of production are being 
largely applied and are gaining popu- 
larity. as is proved by the permanent 


increa: e of the quantity of modern ma- 
chinery imported and of the quantity 
of chemical materials used for the pur- 


pose of fertilizing the soil. This latter 
increased between 1906 and 1913 from 
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700,000 metric tons to 1,400,000 metric 
tons. In 1923 the consumption of 
superphosphate amounted to about 11,- 
000,000 quintals, as compared with 3,- 
000,000 in 1913. Owing to the peculiar 
character of Italian soil and climate, 
there is a variety in agricultural prod- 
ucts unknown in most other European 
countries. Even on the same land there 
are several different products being 
grown at the same time. For instance 
on corn-producing fields they grow 
grapes, olives and other fruits. There- 
fore it is misleading to judge the pro- 
ductivity of Italian land exclusively on 
the basis of its corn output per hectare, 
which is, as a rule, lower than the cor- 
responding figures of most European 
countries. It is necessary also to take 
into calculation the value of various 
products grown on the same territory. 
The average value of the annual prod- 
ucts of a hectare was 259 gold lire in 
1910, which compares very favorably 
with the average of 1885, amounting 
to 190 lire only. 

The most important 


agricultural 
product of Italy is wheat, which oc- 
cupies more than one-third of the agri- 
cultural land. Before the war Italy 
produced about 10 per cent of the wheat 


grown in Europe. Nevertheless, as 
home consumption largely exceeded pro- 
duction, the importation of about 2,- 
000,000 metric tons per annum was 
necessary. This deficit was covered by 
Rumania and Russia before the war 
while at present the chief wheat sup- 
pliers of Italy are the United States 
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and Argentina. There is a permanent 
progress noticeable in the wheat pro- 
duction, the index number of which in- 
creased from 100 to 111 between 1909 
and 1919. Oats were grown on 500,- 
000 hectares before the war and the 
average output during the period of 
1909 to 1913 amounted to 5,000,000 
quintals while home consumption at- 
tained more than 6,000,000 quintals. 

Maize is a very important crop in 
Italy, for in many provinces the peas- 
ants consume it instead of wheat. The 
pre-war production amounted to 25,- 
000,000 quintals, while the maize- 
growing territory of Italy was about 
16 per cent. of the total maize-growing 
territory of Europe. In spite of this 
Italy had to purchase from abroad in 
order to meet a part of her maize re- 
quirements. 

While all categories of corn are 
grown in every part of the country, the 
production of rice is restricted to the 
Po Valley. Italy is the most important 
rice-growing country of Europe, her 
rice fields extending over 145,000 
hectares against 39,000 hectares in 
Spain, 28,000 hectares in European 
Russia and 3000 hectares in Rumania. 
Owing to the application of scientific 
methods, the average output has been 
increased to thirty-three quintals per 
hectare, which figure represented the 
maximum output a few decades ago. 
The maximum attains sometimes eighty 
quintals. The quality of Italian rice 
is particularly good. Before the war 
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Italy exported about 800,000 quintals 
per annum. 

The progress of beet-root production 
is particularly worth noticing. In the 
season of 1888-1889 it was less than 
5000 quintals, while in the season of 
1908-1909 it reached 1,653,000 quin- 
tals. The expansion of tobacco pro- 
duction has also been considerable, and 
its territory nearly doubled between 
1900 and 1910. Owing to favorable 
climate horticulture has advanced to a 
very high stage of development. Vege- 
tables are grown on 60,000 hectares by 
themselves, while they are grown mixed 
with other agricultural products on 
145,000 hectares. The pre-war value 
of horticultural products amounted to 
a billion lire per annum. 

Italy has acquired an excellent repu- 
tation as a fruit grower, not only be- 
cause of the good quality of her fruit, 
but also because, owing to her southern 
position, most categories of fruits ripen 
by several weeks earlier than in other 
European countries. The annexation of 
Trentino to Italy signifies an appreci- 
able increase of the fruit production of 
the country. Though inland consump- 
tion is considerable, still Italy exports 
substantial quantities of nearly every 
kind of fruit. For instance, in 1913, 
apple and pear exports amounted to 
1,106,000 quintals, while in the same 
year 1306 quintals of oranges and 3045 
quintals of lemons were exported. Italy 
also exports large quantities of flowers. 

The forests of Italy occupied about 
4,000,000 hectares before the war and, 
although the war devastated some big 
forests in the Alps, still this has been 
more than counteracted through the 
gain of 500,000 hectares of forests in 
the newly-acquired territories. In cer- 
tain kinds of timber there is an ex- 
portable surplus. 

Italy is the most important wine- 
producing country of Europe. The 
wine crop attained 38,960,000 hecto- 
litres in 1916 against 36,068,000 
hectolitres in France and 23,896,000 
hectolitres in Spain. The pre-war 
Italian wine production averaged 46,- 
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000,000 hectolitres. About three-quar- 
ters of the output consists of red wines. 
A large quantity of wine is being ex- 
ported; for instance, in 1913 more than 
13,000,000 bottles of vermouth were 
sold abroad. Another important prod- 
uct of Italian agriculture is olive oil. 
In this respect Italy is second after 
Spain. Olives were one of the few 
agricultural products showing an in- 
crease in quantity during and after the 
war. 

Horse breeding is making a slow but 
steady progress, the number of horses 
having increased by 34,000 to 990,000 
between 1908 and 1918, despite the ad- 
verse effect of the war. The introduc- 
tion of thoroughbreds has shown ap- 
preciable results. The breeding of 
donkeys and mules is very important in 
Italy and the progress attained is by far 
more considerable than that of horse 
breeding. Cattle are among the chief 
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assets of Italy, their number having 
reached 6,239,741 in 1918. The agri- 
cultural conditions of the country are 
favorable to pig breeding, though there 
has been a slight decline during the past 
few years. On the other hand, the 
number of goats shows a rapid advance. 
The total number of livestock pro- 
gressed from 18,186,221 to 25,874,852 
between 1881 and 1918. 

The quantity of eggs exported in 
1913 was 248,000 quintals, while 50,000 
quintals of fresh and condensed milk 
was sold abroad. One of the chief ex- 
port products is cheese, of which more 
than 300,000 quintals were exported in 
1918, one-third of which was Parmesan 
cheese, to the value of 25,000,000 gold 
lires. Another important foodstuff of 
which large quantities are being ex- 
ported abroad is spaghetti and other 
similar pastry products; in 1913 the 
quantity sold abroad was above 700,000 
quintals, the chief consumer being the 
United States, on account of the large 
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number of Italians residing there. The 
production of vegetable conserves has 
undergone a rapid increase, the quan- 
tity exported in 1912 attaining nearly 
800,000 quintals. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Although Italy is, generally speaking, 
well provided with mineral resources, 
she has one weak point, i. e., her lack 
of coal fields. The country is entirely 
dependent on foreign coal imports, aver- 
aging about 10,000,000 tons per annum 
under normal conditions. There is hard- 
ly any coal worth mentioning being pro- 
duced in the country, yet, on the other 
hand, Italy is very rich in fuel of in- 
ferior quality, and in the first place in 
lignite. The quality of lignite produced 
in Sardinia is very good, as its process 
of carbonization has arrived at a fairly 
advanced stage. The total output 
amounted to 700,000 tons before the 
war, while it advanced to 2,217,000 tons 
in 1919. The oil output amounted to 
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New York Federal Reserve Bank nearing completion. Three YORK cash and 
security vaults under installation—new type of revolvable doors—weight of 
each vault entrance 265 tons or 530,000 pounds. 
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Shop view of YORK vault door installed in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank—thickness of this round door 36 inches solid steel—over all thickness 


is five feet six inches. 
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Interior of YORK vault in the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank—largest and 
heaviest vault door ever designed and constructed—48 inch thickness of solid 
steel—total weight of door and entrance 300 tons or 600,000 pounds. 
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Shop view of one of the rectangular 30 inch YORK main entrances for the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. 







































































Exterior view of Cunard Building housing Mechanics and Metals Bank and 
YORK vaults, at 25 Broadway, New York City. 

















Entrance to the vaults of the Mechanics and Metals Bank showing YORK 
circular door 20 inches thick with newly devised bolting system. 
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Rear entrance to the safe deposit vault of the Mechanics and Metals Bank 
—20 inch rectangular YORK door. 








Standard 15 inch circular YORK door—entrance to safe deposit vault 
Bank of Manhattan, Jamaica Branch—security vault has rectangular door of 
same thickness. 


Interior view of Bank of Manhattan, Jamaica Branch, safe deposit vault show- 
in assorted sizes of YORK safe deposit boxes on one side. 
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Main entrance to safe deposit and security vault Fidelity & International Trust 
Co., William & John Sts., New York showing YORK door in closed position 
with heavy polished steel hinge, pressure system, etc. 

















Main entrance to safe deposit and security vault Fidelity & International 
Trust Co., William & John Sts., New York—YORK 12 inch rectangular door 


of solid steel with rear emergency door of same thickness. 
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4780 tons in 1921, which is far from 
being sufficient to cover home require- 
ments. However, research work is being 
carried out in several parts of the coun- 
try and there is reason to believe that 
within a few years the Italian oil pro- 
duction will acquire greater importance. 

In order to reduce the dependence on 
foreign countries in regard to fuel, 
Italy endeavors to utilize her hydraulic 
forces for industrial purposes. The 
nominal amount of concessions granted 
for the utilization of hydraulic forces 
was about 1,000,000 horsepower in 
1910; it amounted to 1,800,000 horse- 
power in 1916, and to 2,240,000 horse- 
power in 1919. The electrical current 
actually produced through hydraulic 
forces was estimated at 800,000 kilowatt 
at the beginning of 1920. There are 
wide possibilities of increasing this 
figure, as up to now only an insignifi- 
cant part of the existing energy has 
been utilized. Italy is the richest Euro- 
pean country in hydraulic forces; the 


number of horsepower of hydraulic 
energy per square mile is estimated at 
fifty-five, against twenty-seven in 
France and twenty-six in Spain. 

Italy is unable to produce the quan- 
tity of iron ore required by her home 
industries, as her total stocks are esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 tons only and her 
pre-war output was 600,000 tons per 
annum, while her consumption required 
1,500,000 tons. On the other hand, 
there is hope that the research work 
being carried out in Calabria, Sicily, 
Sardinia, etc., will meet with success. 
Moreover, large quantities of iron pyrite 
are produced, containing about 60 per 
cent. of iron. 

Among the other metallic products of 
the Italian soil the quicksilver, copper 
ores, zinc, lead, mangan, aluminum, 
bauxite, etc., are particularly worth 
mentioning. Since the annexation of 
Istria, Italy is the leading quicksilver 
producing country of Europe. The 
average quantity of copper ore pro- 
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duced for some time before the war was 
‘90,000 tons per annum, but its copper 
contents did not exceed 3 per cent. On 
the other hand, zine production is very 
important in Italy. The annual output 
exceeds 150,000 tons. In lead Italy 
possesed an exportable surplus of 17,- 
000 tons per annum before the war. 
Part of the lead produced contains a 
high percentage of silver. The output 
of manganite ore has undergone a rapid 
increase since the war. The raw ma- 
terial requirements of the aluminum 
industries are duly covered by home 
production. 

The most important mineral resource 
of Italy is sulphur. Before the 
war the annual sulphur output exceeded 
2,500,000 tons, of which the average 
quantity exported was about 400,000 
tons, about 90 per cent. of the output 
originating in Sicily. Another impor- 
tant non-metallic mineral product of the 
country is marble, the output of which 
amounted in 1913 to 426,000 tons. The 
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white marble of Carrara has acquired 
international reputation. The pre-war 
exports attained 180,000 tons per 
annum. 


GROWTH OF ITALIAN INDUSTRIES 


The rapid development of Italian in- 
dustries began toward the end of the 


Nineteenth Century. The results at- 
tained during the past few decades are 
satisfactory, considering that the coun- 
try possessed no industrial traditions 
whatever, and that lack of fuel has 
been a handicap to industrial develop- 
ment. The war has contributed, on a 
large scale, to the acceleration of this 
evolution. While before the war Italian 
industries were unable to compete with 
foreign industries—with the exception 
of those branches where the superior 
skill of Italian workmen secured an ad- 
vantage — the urgent requirements 
created by the war and the difficulties 
of purchasing manufactures abroad have 
led to the establishment of a great num 
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ber of important enterprises, especially 
in the metallurgical, engineering, elec- 
trical, textile and chemical industries. 
It is true that the cessation of the ex- 
traordinary situation which made the 
creation of these enterprises necessary 
deprived some of them of their raison 
@étre, still the great majority were able 
to adapt themselves to the changed cir- 
cumstances. 

The metallurgical industry is one of 
the oldest branches of Italian industrial 
enterprise. In 1862 there existed 
forty-four blast furnaces producing 29,- 
000 tons per annum. After the crisis 
in the last decade of the Nineteenth 
Century, there was a period of pros- 
perity, and between 1905 and 1910 a 
great number of important metallurgical 
enterprises have been created. The 
cast-iron output increased from 140,000 
tons in 1905 to 350,000 tons in 1910, 
and to 514,000 tons in 1918, and dur- 
ing the period 1905 to 1910 the steel 
output :aore than doubled. The number 
of elec\rical furnaces rose from twenty 


in 1915 to two hundred in 1917. 
Simultaneously with this expansion, 
substantial progress has been made in 
the specialized production of fine qual- 
ities of steel. The total output of 
metallurgical industries amounted to 
246,000 tons in 1895, to 731,000 tons 
in 1906, and to 1,821,000 tons in 1917. 
The aluminum industries of Italy have 
the great advantage over the iron and 
steel industries that they need not im- 
port from abroad part of their raw ma- 
terial requirements. Electricity is being 
largely used for the transformation of 
bauxite, and a marked progress is no- 
ticeable concerning technical perfec- 
tion of the process applied. The 
separation of the silver contents of lead 
is the chief object of several important 
enterprises, and the silver thus gained 
amounted to 18,094 kilos in 1913. 
Engineering industries were among 
the few branches of enterprise which 
succeeded in conquering foreign com- 
petition without any difficulty even be- 
fore the war, not only in the home mar- 
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kets but also abroad. For instance, 
Italian motor cars were sold in great 
numbers even in motor-car manufactur- 
ing countries. The number of hands 
employed in engineering industries was 
about 300,000 before the war, but this 
figure has undergone a substantial in- 
crease in consequence of war require- 
ments, and though several works had to 
reduce their activity during the post- 
war period, nevertheless a great part of 
the progress attained during the war 
has been maintained. The concentra- 
tion carried out since the war has large- 
ly contributed to the reduction of net 
cost and to the elimination of unsound 
competition. 

One of the few branches of Italian 
industries possessing a tradition is the 
shipbuilding industry. The number of 
shipbuilding concerns was forty in 1913, 
but their number and producing capac- 
ity has largely increased during the 
war, and the annexation of Trieste has 
also added to the shipbuilding capacity 
of the country. There was an extraor- 
dinary progress in the building of air- 
planes. The number of motors for air- 
planes manufactured in 1910 was but 
ten and in 1915 only 950, while it at- 
tained 15,600 in 1918, and the number 
of airplanes produced per annum 
progressed during the same period from 
three to 450 and to 6500 respectively. 
The number of airplanes exported was 
281 in 1920. The progress of motor- 
car industries since 1914 was less rapid, 
because Italy had already arrived in 
that branch at a fairly advanced stage 
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before the war. The number of cars 
sold abroad amounted to 3600 in 1912 
and to 11,820 in 1920. Turin is the 
center of motor-car industries. The 
number of its motor-car factories was 
forty in 1911. The bicycle and motor- 
cycle industries are also prospering; the 
number of bicycles exported in 1920 
was 5400, that of motorcycles was near- 
ly a thousand. 

Even before the war, Italy wus able 
to cover by her home production the 
rolling stock requirements of her rail- 
ways. Since the war a great number of 
ammunition factories have been trans- 
formed into railway material factories, 
and though at present home require- 
ments absorb the total products, it is to 
be expected that after a few years there 
will be a substantial surplus available 
for export. 

Owing to the rapid development of 
the employment of electrical machinery 
in factories, the Italian electrical in- 
dustries were unable, before the war, to 
keep pace with the growth of require- 
ments in dynamos and other electrical 
machinery, and even today a substan- 
tial part of the requirement is covered 
by import. Still, the urgent demand of 
the home market has largely stimulated 
the development of that branch of in- 
dustry. The number of electric lamps 
manufactured in 1912 was 4,000,000, 
while it attained 6,000,000 in 1918, and 
a similar progress has been made in the 
production of accumulators, telephonic 
and telegraphic material, electrical 
heating apparatus, etc. The manufac- 
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turing of cables and insulated wires has 
attained a particularly advanced stage, 
and is not only able to cover home needs 
but also to acquire foreign markets. 
The value of cables and wires exported 
was 7,500,000 lire in 1914. In 1920 
the quantity of dynamos exported was 
14,600 quintals, against 9700 quintals 
in 1913. A similar progress is notice- 
able in the export of most categories of 
machinery, such as tractors, 13,600 


quintals in 1920 against 368 quintals 


in 1913; agricultural machinery, 8428 
and 4095 quintals respectively; textile 
machinery, 6552 against 4860, etc. 

With the exception of certain special 
branches the chemical industries of 
Italy were in their infancy before the 
war, and the predominant majority of 
the chemical raw material, semi-product 
and manufacture requirements had to be 
imported from abroad. The extraor- 
dinary requirements of the war gave a 
stimulus to the expansion of the exist- 
ing works and the creation of new ones, 
so that at present Italy is able to supply 
at home a great number of products 
purchased from Germany before the 
war. ‘The progress has been particular- 
ly substantial in the manufacturing of 
synthetic chemical products, some of 
which are expected to conquer foreign 
markets in the near future. According 
to statistical data, the number of hands 
and of motors employed in chemical in- 
dustries has doubled since 1914. 

The following table shows the prog- 
ress in the annual output of some of 


the most important chemical products 
of Italy: 


In metric tons 
1895 1905 1913 1918 
95,710 302,100 644,713 835,440 
1,455 13,611 85,800 
Chlorhydric acid.. 11,170 18,966 21,600 
Copper sulphate... 26,210 44,497 100,800 
Superphosphate ....145,685 512,348 972,494 485,400 


Sulphuric acid .... 
Nitric acid 


As is shown by thesé figures, there 
was a marked tendency toward prog- 
ress even before the war. The decline 
in the superphosphate output is to be 
ascribed to merely temporary factors, 
as ‘the vitality of that branch of indus- 
try is proved by the steady increase of 
its exports. The quantity of super- 
phosphate exports was 40,000 quintals 
in 1920 against 1500 quintals in 1913. 
The manufacturing of copper sulphate 
is making rapid progress, still it was 
unable to keep pace with the increase of 
inland demand until 1920 when, for the 
first time, the quantities exported ex- 
ceeded those imported. Among organic 
acids, the production of boric acid is 
showing a good progress, and the quan- 
tity exported has undergone a marked 
increase since 1919. 

The number of soap factories in- 
creased from 300 in 1894 to 800 in 
1911, and during 1911 the production 
exceeded 150,000 tons. Before the war 
soap export amounted to from 3000 to 
4000 tons per annum, while in 1920 it 
increased to 6000 tons. Italian perfumed 
and medical soaps are acquiring good 
markets in Eastern Europe. The in- 
dustrial transformation of olive oil, the 
production of stearine, oleine, and 
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glycerine show also a tendency toward 
rapid development. The manufacturing 
of essences and perfumes, on the other 
hand, is relatively insignificant and is 
unable to cover home requirements, 
especially as far as superior qualities 
are concerned. The production of drugs 
is much favored by local conditions and 
is able to compete with the best foreign 
products. The manufacturing of dye- 
stuffs and other aniline products was 
introduced during the war when they 
could not be imported from Germany. 

Among the textile industries of the 
country the silk industry has the great- 
est importance in the world market. 
In 1911 about 2000 enterprises with 
176,000 workmen were engaged in silk 
production, and ikeir annual output at- 
tained 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 quintals, 
i. e., about one-sixth of the total silk 
production of the world. There is an 
increase of the quantities exported of 
most kinds of silk products. The pro- 
duction of artificial silk has also under- 
gone a considerable development dur- 
ing the past few years, so that, while 
before the war Italy imported more ar- 
tificial silk than she exported, at present 
her exports substantially exceed her im- 
ports. 

The progress in the cotton industries 
is shown by the increase of raw cotton 
imports from 136,500 tons in 1900 to 
291,300 tons in 1915, and it is worth 
noticing that this increase is mainly 
due to the increase of purchases from 
the United States, while the quantities 
of cotton imported from other countries 
remained nearly unchanged. In 1913 
the quantity of cotton goods exported 
was 67,000 tons while the quantity im- 
ported was below 6000 tons. The un- 
favorable effect of the war on the ex- 
portation of cotton goods has entirely 
disappeared since 1920. The wool in- 
dustries had developed during the two 
decades that preceded the war, and in 
1913 there were 785 factories with 63,- 
000 workmen. The quantity of wool 
transformed was 215,000 quintals in 
1894 and 416,000 quintals in 1913. As 
the wool production of the country is on 


the average 280,000 quintals per annum, 
part of the raw material has to be im- 
ported. 

The production of flax has undergone 
a decline since the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century, owing to Russian 
competition. Before the war the quan- 
tity of flax used by the textile industries 
of the country was about 30,000 quin- 
tals. The production of hemp is far 
more important, as Italian hemp is of 
exceptionally good quality and is easily 
marketable abroad. Though the re- 
quirements in raw hemp for use of the 
home industries show a steady increase, 
still there is a big surplus available for 
export. Hemp manufactures are also 
being exported in increasing quantities, 
especially strings and cords, while the 
export of tissues is declining. Jute in- 
dustries are in less favorable condition 
than hemp industries, for they have to 
import their raw material, still, their 
progress is none the less encouraging, 
and the export of jute manufactures 
showed an increasing tendency before 
the war. 

The hide and leather industries of the 
country are in a prosperous state. Their 
raw material requirements are nearly 
completely covered by home products 
and the products of the Italian colonies. 
The exportation of prepared hides made 
rapid advance before the war. The 
manufacturing of boots is of quite recent 
origin, as in 1911 the number of such 
factories was only thirty. 

The progress of paper manufacturing 
was slower than that of most other in- 
dustries, and manufacturers are unable 
to cover the needs of home consumption. 
Still, the increasing figures of cellulose 
imports ought to be regarded as a good 
sign. The number of paper mills was 
440 in 1918, employing 26,000 workmen 
and possessing machinery with 73,000 
horsepower total force. 

The number of cement factories was 
814 in 1912, and the annual output 
amounted to 1,000,000 tons, which com- 
pares favorably with 300,000 tons in 
1905. There were before the war 331 
glass factories with 17,000 workmen, 
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while in 1920 the number of workmen 
attained 25,000. Among industries em- 
ploying the output of agriculture, the 
production of beer showed a rapid prog- 
ress before the war, and the output in- 
creased from 567,000 hectolitres in 1900 
to 721,000 hectolitres in 1910. The 
progress of rubber industries may be 
judged from the increase of raw rub- 
ber import from 684 tons in 1900 to 
5367 tons in 1915, and from the fact 
that during the same period the value 
of annual exports in rubber wares has 
increased by 1000 per cent. 

While in most other countries domes- 
tic industries and small industries are 
merely of local significance and their 
description cannot be of any particular 
interest to the readers of another coun- 
try, the domestic and small industries 
of Italy have succeeded in acquiring, 
through their exceptional character, an 
international importance. Their prod- 
ucts are beyond competition on the 
world market, owing to the extraordi- 











nary skill—-and even artistic talent—re- 
quired by them. Such industries are 
those engaged in producing artistic 
glassware, furniture, ceramic ware, 
lace and embroidery, marble sculpture, 
etc. The total value of exports of these 
industries increased by nearly 50 per 
cent. between 1900 and 1910 when it 
approached 100,000,000 gold lire, 
which figure includes only the mer- 
chandise sold abroad, while there are 
not even approximate estimates as re- 
gards the value of artistic objects 
bought in Italy by foreign travelers. 


THE ITALIAN RAILWAYS 


Having given an enumeration of the 
productive resources of Italy, let us 
examine another important asset of her 
national wealth, i. e., her transport sys- 
tem. Ever since the unification of the 
country, one of the main endeavors of 
the government was the completion of 
its railway network. The length of 
railway lines was 15,479 kilometres in 
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1895, 15,884 kilometres in 1900, 16,247 
kilometres in 1905, 16,832 kilometres in 
1910, 18,614 kilometres in 1915 and 
20,000 kilometres—including the rail- 
ways of the newly-acquired provinces— 
in 1920. The income of railways per 
kilometre was 20,000 lire in 1895, 39,- 
000 lire in 1910 and 45,500 lire in 1915. 
The annual average quantity of mer- 
chandise transported by the Italian rail- 
ways was 16,000,000 tons during the 
period 1885 to 1894, 21,000,000 tons 
during the period 1895 to 1905, and 33,- 
000,000 tons during the period 1906 to 
1916. These figures may appear some- 
what low as compared with the total 
population, yet the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country ought not to be 
overlooked. The relative uniformity of 
the climate of the country reduces to a 
minimum the division of labor between 
the respective provinces so that each 
part of the country is more or less self- 
sufficient in most goods produced in the 
other parts of the country. This, as 
well as cheap shipping possibilities, 
tends to reduce the railway traffic of the 
country. However, Northern Italy, and 
especially Milan and its surrounding 
territory, is an exception from that rule, 
as its highly-developed industries neces- 
sitate a very lively traffic. During the 
past few decades important ameliora- 
tions have been carried out, and at 
present the technical perfection of 
Italian railways is not inferior to that 
of the railways of other modern coun- 
tries. The rolling stock consisted of 
77,300 units in 1895, 91,000 units in 
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1905 and 154,000 units in 1920. Sey- 
eral important projects of new lines 
will be carried out in the near future, 
and the work of electrification of rail- 
ways, which was interrupted by the 
war, has been resumed after the armis- 
tice. At present the length of elec- 
trified railway lines attains 400 kilo- 
metres, and the total length of lines 
which are to be electrified is much above 
6000 kilometres, i. e., almost one-third 
of the total length of the Italian rail- 
way network. The electrification of 
railways is all the more important as 
it will render the country more inde- 
pendent of foreign coal imports. 

Originally all Italian railways were 
private property, but the state pur- 
chased the most important lines in 1905, 
so that at present all lines of national 
or international importance belong to 
the state. The state railways possess 
5500 locomotives, out of which 200 are 
electric locomotives, 11,000 carriages 
and 110,000 railway trucks, and the 
number of its employees is 192,000. The 
new government intends to denational- 
ize the state railways, and this change 
will probably largely contribute to their 
improvement, as it will eliminate red 
tape and replace it by individual initia- 
tive. 

In consequence of her geographic sit- 
uation, the great length of her coast and 
of the traditions of her population, 
navigation in Italy is highly developed. 
Even before the unification of the coun- 
try, the various Italian states possessed 
important merchant fleets, but during 
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the last three decades of the Nineteenth 
Century a marked decline took place. 
The aggregate tonnage fell from 1,044,- 
337 in 1875 to 776,077 in 1895. After 
1895 there was an improvement notice- 
able, owing to the growth of the foreign 
trade of the country. This improvement 
is shown by the figures of annual pro- 
duction of shipbuilding industries, 
which advanced from 23,000 for the 


period 1892-1902 to 26,200 for the 


period 1903-1913, to 30,700 for the 
period 1914-1918, and to 57,000 for 
1919. In spite of this advance, the 
Italian shipbuilding industries were un- 
able to cover the home requirements and 
a great part of the Italian merchant 
fleet has been built by foreign ship- 
builders. Between 1910 and 1920 the 
net tonnage of steamers has more than 
doubled, but part of the increase is due 
to the substitution of steamers for sail- 
ing vessels and to the acquisition of a 
great part of the late Austrian merchant 
fleet. A considerable number of ships 
are under construction and it is expected 
that the tonnage of the Italian merchant 
fleet will undergo a sudden increase 
during the next few years. 

Owing to the favorable geographical 
situation of the country, its ports are 
very important in international ship- 
ping. During the two decades that 
preceded the war, the traffic of the 
Italian ports was doubled. In 1918 the 
tonnage of ships that entered and left 
the Iialian ports amounted to 114,000,- 
000. as compared with 56,000,000 in 
185. and the temporary decline caused 


by the war has been succeeded by a 
revival after the armistice. Important 
works of amelioration have been car- 
ried out in order to enable the ports 
to receive the biggest modern steamers. 
The most important commercial port is 
Genoa, the traffic of which is rapidly 
increasing, and since the armistice there 
is a slow but steady tendency notice- 
able toward the elimination of the ab- 
normal difference between the exports 
and imports of Genoa—the quantity of 
goods imported through that port has 
been five to six times larger than the 
quantity of goods exported—which had 
an unfavorable influence on its freight 
market and hindered the development 
of the port. 

The tonnage of goods embarked and 
debarked in Italian ports shows a still 
more substantial progress than the ton- 
nage of ships entering and leaving those 
ports. In 1894 this figure was 13,640,- 
000 tons and it increased to 29,158,000 
tons in 1914. Out of the latter quan- 
tity, 14,457,442 tons were embarked or 
debarked through the port of Genoa. 

Another important port of Italy is 
Venice, the goods traffic of which in- 
creased from 1,000,000 tons in 1895 to 
2,500,000 in 1913. Trieste is the most 
significant Adriatic port, with a ship- 
ping traffic of 10,000,000 tons and a 
goods traffic of 3,500,000 tons, and it is 
in a better situation than Genoa or 
Venice as far as return cargo is con- 
cerned. The shipping traffic and the 
number of passengers of the port of 
Naples exceed those of any other Italian 
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port, but the commercial traffic is in- 
ferior to that of the three above- 
mentioned ports. The future of Naples 
as well as Palermo, Messina and Bari 
depends on the success of the agricul- 
tural transformation that is being car- 
ried out in Southern Italy. 

Before the war the net tonnage of 
Italian ships entering and leaving Ital- 
ian ports grew much more rapidly than 
that of foreign ships. During the period 
1893 to 1914 the net tonnage of Italian 
ships entering or leaving all Italian 
ports increased by 44,000,000 while 
that of foreign ships in Italian ports in- 
creased by 16,000,000 only. 

The organization of the commercial 
policy of the country is being carried 
out by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. The local commercial in- 
terests of particular districts are repre- 
sented by the chambers of commerce 
and industry, the number of which is 
eighty-three, including those of the 
newly-acquired territories. There are 
also three chambers of commerce in the 
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Italian colonies, and twenty-five cham- 
bers of commerce in foreign countries. 
From time to time sample exhibitions 
are organized in the country and 
abroad, and since 1920 there is an in- 
ternational fair every year in Milan 
and in Trieste. 


(To be Concluded in the November Issue.) 
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International Banking Notes 


The directors of Lloyds Bank, Limited 
declared an interim dividend for the half- 
year ended June 30 last of 1s. 8d. per share, 
being at the rate of 162/3 per cent. per 
annum, payable, less income tax, on and 
after July 28. This is the same as a year 
ago. 

The statement of condition of Lloyds 
Bank, Limited, London, for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1928, shows total assets of 
£372,151,799; total current, deposit and 
other accounts of £335,594,414; paid up cap- 
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ital of £14,372,956; and reserve fund of 
£10,000,000. A condensed statement follows: 


LIABILITIES 
£ 

Current, deposit, and other accounts..335,594,414 
Acceptances, endorsements, guaran- 
_ tees, etc. aan sinicltaianniaicnnigicih - 12,184,429 
Capital 
Authorized 

Subscribed 

Paid up . 
Reserve fund . 


£72,500,000 
-- 71,864,780 
---- 14,372,956 
- 10,000,000 


£372,151,799 
ASSETS 


n hand and with the Bank of 
England meamnet ‘ i 
Balances with, and checks in course 
of collection on, other banks in the 
British Isles a ---- 11,059,878 
Money at call and short notice . .--- 19,109,951 
Bills of exchange ----e--- 57,894,211 
Treasury bonds and other short-term 
British Government securities.......... 56,324,850 
Other British Government securities.... 26,373,412 
Indian and Colonial Government se- 
curities, corporation stocks, Eng- 
lish railway debenture and prefer- 
ence stocks, and other investments 
The National Bank of Scotland Lim- 
ited, £4,861,570 (nominal) stock 
(£1,0609,545 8s. paid up) at £300 for 

’ each £110 paid up 

The London and River Plate Bank, 
Limited, 118,883 shares of £25 each 
(£17 paid up) at £38 per share..... 

Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Bank Limited, 12,000 shares of £50 
each (20 paid up) at £20 per share 240,000 

Advances to customers and other ac- 
counts ae + FF 

Liabilities for accept- 
ances, endorsements, guarantees, 
etc., as per contra . . 

Bank 


35,614,077 


2,482,026 


2,916,942 


4,517,554 


12,184,429 
..- 5,429,525 


£372,151,799 


rhe sanque Nationale de Credit, Paris, 
one of the most important French financial 
institut.ons, with 420 branches in France, 


has announced that on August 30 certain 
changes in the capitalization were decided 
upon. 

‘Lhere was formerly an authorized capital 
of Frs. 500,000,000, of which Frs. 261,965,- 
750 was fully paid, but consisting of some 
shares fully paid and others only partly paid. 
So as to put all of the shareholders on the 
same basis the new capitalization will stand 
at Frs. 250,000,000, all of which will be fully 
paid. ‘The reserves totaling upwards of Frs. 
90,000,000 will remain unaffected. This 
modification is to be carried out in the fol- 
lowing way. Fully paid-up shares to a 
total of 365,242, of Frs. 500 denomination, 
will receive in cash Frs. 250 each. Other 
shares numbering 643,758, on which so far 
only the previously called portion of Frs. 
125 each has been paid, are now required to 
pay in a balance of Frs. 125. The denomina- 
tion of shares will continue at Frs. 500 each. 

It is expected that these changes will meet 
the approval of American banking circles 
as they have met the unqualified approval of 
French financiers. 


© 


A cable was received on September 17 by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
from the Yasuda Bank, Limited, Tokio, 
stating that on September 10 the bank and 
its affiliates opened business at a new ad- 
dress within the limits of the moratorium. 
The cable also states that the bank’s strong 
room is safe, although the office was burned. 
Monetary and all other conditions were re- 
ported calm and improving. 











BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





American banks and 
invited to utilize the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 
. Frs. 40,000,000 
. Frs. 16,884,000 
7,309,784 


Capital Subscribed . 
Capital Paid Up. 


Reserve . . 


Frs. 


bankers are cordially 
organization of the 


Branches: 


BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 

















The Semena Financiera, a weekly financial 
paper of Madrid, announces that a Spanish- 
Cuban bank will be created in that city 
with a capital of 25,000,000 pesetas. 
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The statement of account of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank Limited, Lon- 
don, made up on June 30, 1923, compares as 
follows with the position shown by the bank 
on December 31, 1922 and June 30, 1922: 


LIABILI 


Capital paid up . 





At the seventy-fifth ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders of the Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., held July 24, 1923, 
at the head office, Cork, a dividend at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum for the half- 
year ended June 30, 1923, was declared. The 
bank’s balance sheet for the half-year ended 
June 30, shows that the profits of the bank, 
after deducting expenses, providing for the 
interest on deposits, rebate on bills, and for 
all bad and doubtful debts, amount to 


TIES 


June 30, 1922 Dec. 31, 1922 June 30, 1923 





Reserve fund 
Current, deposit and o 








ance of profit and loss account) 


er accounts (including bal- 


£ £ £ 
10,860,852 10,860,852 10,860,852 
10,860,852 10,860,852 10,860,852 





enscewssencnsbieapeereusaneneses 368,230,832 355,928,411 347,900,203 
Acceptances and engagements on account of 
I cceckitnnasntsescevssenesvinithantatanactiiantnuianetbiinenten 17,718,567 25,862,341 26,380,696 
£407,671,103 £403,512,456 £396,002,603 
ASSETS 
Coin. bank 


and currency notes and balances with 
the Bank of England .............. 























53,325,176 54,254,534 51,886,944 
Balances with, and checks in course of ‘collection ‘on 
other banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 11,600,430 13,548,935 14,637,852 
Money at call and short notice 15,644,306 17,187,013 20,657,598 
PAGEMIGIRED 2 ..cceccescevecsicsassccsce 67,697,021 55,454,831 38,087,428 
Bills discounted 56,252,193 46,066,631 45,336,797 
Advances to customers and other accounts.................. 176,912,071 182,307,521 190,104,209 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances and 
engagements ee 17,718,567 25,862,341 26,380,696 
BS EET DAT TLE ETT 4,961,924 5,270,960 5,351,389 
Shares of the Belfast Banking Company, Ltd., 
and The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. ...........-...scccceseecceeee 3,259,415 3,259,690 3,259,690 
Shares of The London City and Midland Executor 
and Trustee Company Ltd ..........-c0--cecscsccsesesereceese 300,000 300,000 300,000 





£407,671,103 


£403,512,456 





£396,002, 603 


The following statement, supplementing the above figures, shows the proportion of the assets 


to current, deposit and other accounts (including balance of profit and loss account): 


Coin, 
Bank of England 


June 30,1922 Dec. 31,1922 June 30, 1923 


bank and currency notes and balances with the 





Balances with, and checks in course of collection on other 


banks in Great Britain and Ireland ..... 
Money at call and short notice 
Investments 
Bills discounted 
Advances to customers and other accounts 
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Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
14.5 15.2 14.9 
3.1 3.8 4.2 
4.2 4.8 5.9 
18.4 15.6 10.9 
15.3 12.9 13.0 
48.0 51.2 54.6 
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50,852 
50,852 
0,203 


30,696 


2,603 


6,944 


7,852 
7,598 
7,428 
6,797 
4,209 


0,696 
1,389 


9,690 
0,000 
2,603 
ssets 
1923 
nt. 
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Rotterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . 
Reserve . 
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£94,204, to which has been added from last 
account £41,031, making a total of £135,235. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 






£ 
To dividends for the half-year. ...30,000 
— . 2»  (eaementadencens ...50,000 
" reduction of premises account. ---10,000 
Carried forward to next account.................. 45,235 


At the general meeting on July 24, the 
following resolutions were passed: 
(1)—That the capital of the company be in- 


creased by the creation of 50,000 new 
Shares of £5 each, which shall be con- 


sidered part of the original capital of the 
company, and shall be issued subject to 
the same provisions as to the amount to 


be paid up on each share, and as to the 
payment of calls and instalments, trans- 
fer and transmission, forfeiture, lien and 
otherwise, as are contained in the articles 
of association. 

(2)—That such new shares shall be offered in 
the first instance to those who were share- 
holders of the company on the 9th day of 
July, 1923, in proportion as nearly as may 
be to the amount of the capital held by 
them, and at the sum of £2 per share, 
being the amount which is to be paid up 
li respect of each such new share. 

(3)—T the payments for such new shares 
shall be made in such manner and at 
such time or times as the directors shall 


kk fit. 
© 
The statement of condition of the Skan- 
dinavi Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholm, 


Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 

able us to handle 

care with efficiency and promptness. 
Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
SUNN UNHAULUUUAUULUAUUUUOULUSUNOUOQUEOUU0GEOUU04000000000000000000000000000000000E0000EOENUUEEEROUOOEROUOOOEOUGOEEEUOOQERUOOOEEOUGOOEEUOOEEEGONOSU OLA 


fl 75,000,000 
fl 36,500,000 


matters entrusted to our 


for the half-year ended June 30, 1923, shows 
total resources of Kr. 1,126,627,551; deposits 
of Kr. 601,209,774; paid up capital of Kr. 
87,188,000; and reserve fund of Kr. 94,- 
812,000. A condensed statement follows: 








ASSETS 
Kr. 
SINT. iasbiacensccesanlaliitlppandiainiicnleciieniniatabinadbinitiiiss 22,463,805 
Securities .. . 52,780,844 
Due from other banks . . 35,548,262 
Bills discounted ....... 133,958,835 
Loans on securities -613,172,986 
Current accounts ..... 183,357,049 
Sundry accounts . 70,745,483 
BOUEDE UDINE oscicccesccsessnrecerscsvccessetesincnsin 14,600,283 


Kr. 1,126,627,5528 









LIABILITIES 
Kr. 
ee . 87,188,000 
ee 94,812,000 
Bills in circulation 19,508,276 
Current accounts ..... couaatbil ~~ 160, 327,523 
Deposits .-601,209,774 
Due to other banks 101,440,425 
SUNATY ACCOUNES ...........ccccsccccceeeeee . 62,141,552 





Kr. 1,126,627,552 


The directors of Westminster Bank Lim- 
ited, London, have declared an interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. for the half-year ended 
June 30 on the £20 shares, and the maximum 
dividend of 614 per cent. on the £1 shares 
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B. W. H. BARRY, Esq. 





BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED | 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1863-1906) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
C. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, KE. C. B. 
LIBUT.-COL SIR ALBERT STERN, E.B.E. C.M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSES. GLYN, MILIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 




















for the same period. The dividends, 10/- 
per share and 1/3 per share respectively 
(both less income tax) became payable on 
August 1. 


© 


The Warsaw and London Bank was to 
have been opened in Warsaw before the end 
of September, according to press advices re- 
ceived in New York last month, with a paid- 
up capital of £250,000, representing 250,- 
000,000,000 Polish marks, entirely subscribed 
in England. 

The board of directors is composed of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Hubert de la Poer Gough, 
Hugh Lawrence Fletcher Moulton and J. 
Henry Thomas for England; Henry Kar- 
pinski, the largest pulp manufacturer in 
Poland, and Emil Swida, director of the 
Warsaw gas plant. 

The government has promised to issue a 
charter to the bank seven days after the 
capital is actually transferred from Eng- 
land. 


© 


The Russian State Bank has transferred 
certain of its credits in foreign exchanges 
from German correspondents to banking in- 
stitutions in London and Amsterdam, ac- 
cording to a radio to the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 

The Russian State Bank also contem- 
plates opening accounts with banks in Paris. 


© 


Banks of the City of Prague have pooled 
their resources to revive three Prague in- 
stitutions now insolvent, according to in- 
formation received recently in New York. 
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The solvent institutions are the Bohemia 
Bank, the Land Credit Bank and the 
Moravo-Silesian Bank. According to the 
cabled dispatch, every bank will contribute 
to the special reconstruction fund at the rate 
of 2 per mille of their deposits. The amount 
thus to be received will be about 80,000,000 
crowns per annuin, and it will enable the 
insolvent banks to reimburse their depositors 
33 per cent. in cash. The balance will be 
taken up through the issuance of bonds 
under the guarantee of the state. 


© 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
shareholders of Ernesto Tornquist & Co., 
Limited, Buenos Aires, held September 17, 
last, it was decided to increase the extra- 
ordinary reserve fund by $300,000, bringing 
the total paid up capital, reserves and sur- 
plus to $16,404,289. A dividend of 6 per 
cent. on the preferred shares, and 7 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, was declared at the 
meeting. The statement of the bank’s con- 
dition as of June 30, 1923 showed that the 
year’s profits, after deducting amortiza- 
tions, general and administrative expenses, 
amounted to $1,182,328, which it was de- 
cided to distribute as follows: 


Five per cent. to the legal reserve fund..$ 59,116 
Six per cent. dividend on the $3,000,000 





BE TIO cactiscccticniciccgaennssccinncone 180,000 
Seven per cent. dividend on the $9,000,- 

000 ordinary shares ..................-.ccs--0<-0-- 630,000 
Balance of profit brought forward from 

the year 1921-22 35,427 
To the extraordinary reserve fund............ 300,000 
Balance to be carried forward to new 

GIT  cecicnssnnnsercncnisnnsttntreiunteigusteametninizeseers 48,639 





With these distributions the capital and 
reserves of the company stood on July 1], 
1923, as follows: 








ID eiscnsccntenpitinnisiniannsnisnlienapeimniiinnianes ...-$12,000,000 
Legal reserve fund ................. 1,355,649 
Extraordinary reserve fund ............-.---- 3,000,000 
Balance of profit and loss account........ 48,639 
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Vault door open, revealing steel grille and safe deposit boxes 


Safe Deposit Vaults of the Peoples Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE safe deposit vault recently 
constructed for the Peoples Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., by 
the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., has 
for its main entrance a door twelve 
inches thick and approximately seven 
feet in diameter, composed of alternate 
layers of five-ply chrome steel, open 
hearth steel and special metal to guard 
against burning with electricity or the 
oxy-acetylene torch. ‘The door is se- 
cured with twenty-four bolts, each three 
and one-half inches in diameter. Bolts 
are checked with two combination locks 
so arranged that they may be operated 
separately or together. This provides 
for an emergency in case one lock should 
get oul of order. The door may be 
opened on either one of the combina- 
tions. 
The locking mechanism is further 
checke:! with a four-movement timelock. 
These ‘our movements are separate and 





independent of each other. Any one 
of them will release the mechanism at 
the expiration of the time for which the 
time lock is wound, thus permitting the 
door to be opened by operating the com- 
bination locks. These four movements 
provide for an emergency, making it 
possible for the door to be opened, even 
though three of these movements may 
fail to operate. 

This heavy door swings on a crane 
hinge which weighs 2800 pounds. These 
hinges are provided with both ball and 
roller bearings, eliminating all friction. 
The door swings so easily that a child 
can operate it. The bolt work locking 
mechanism is covered with plate glass 
in order to keep out all dust and dirt. 

The entrance to the vault is further 
provided with a grille made of special 
steel bars. The weight of the door and 
frame is 44,000 pounds. 

The steel lining of this vault is twe 
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Vault door closed, showing combination locks and crane hinge 


inches thick, and is composed of al- 
ternate layers of five-ply chrome steel 
and open-hearth steel. The weight of 
the lining is 52,000 pounds. 


EMERGENCY ENTRANCE 


The emergency entrance to this vault 
is made in the same manner as the main 
door, the only difference being that it 
is small, being just large enough to 
ventilate the vault and to permit a man 
to crawl through, in case of the remote 
possibility of failure of the locking 
mechanism on the main door to operate. 
This emergency door has a_ four- 
movement timelock and two combination 
locks, just the same as the main door. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


Within the vault are several thousand 


uw 


Fs 


safe deposit boxes; each compartment 
is provided with a lock requiring the 
operation of two keys to open it; one 
key being held by the renter and the 
other by the bank. Neither the bank 
nor the renter can open the box alone. 
Each compartment is provided with a 
tin bond box with the lid secured with 
a hasp and staple fastener. 


SECURITY VAULT 


This vault is built in the same man- 
ner as the safe deposit vault, except 
that the door is rectangular instead of 
round. 

In the interior of the cash vault, 
burglar-proof chests or lockers are pro- 
vided for further protection to the 
bank’s funds and securities. 
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Sailing Eastward from New Yor 


nother Cruise 


Around «World 


on the Cunard Liner 


“SAMARIA” 
January 26 to June 3, 1924 
AN you visualize a grand Cruise that will bring you 


into intimate touch with almost every form of civil- 
ization—the rich romance of Egypt, the splendor and 
magnificence of India, the merging of the old and the 
new in China! Here is the experience of a lifetime, the 
enjoyment of a dozen vacations within the space of 130 


wonderful days. 


PAR 


Next winter’s cruise Around the World on the““Samaria” 
includes visits to more than 18 foreign countries, 25 
different ports of call, and many overland tours, such 
as excursions to the beautiful Taj Mahal, Benares the 
Holy City, flowery Kyoto, and sacred Nikko. 


The ship chartered is again the Cunarder “Samaria”, 


ent 4G which proved herself so popular during our 1923 Golden 
the 0 Jubilee Cruise. Sailing Eastward in the Path of Spring, 
one ff, you will visit all the countries at the most delightful sea- 
the I son—Egypt when the banks of the Nile are carpeted with 
ank emerald, India, Burma, Java when it is coolest. 

ne. P . ° 

Sa It will be a cruise of leisure, comfort and luxury—man- 
ith aged by COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE—the World’s 


Foremost and only Travel Organization with a com- 
plete chain of permanent offices all along the route. 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests. 
Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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MOSLER SAFES AND 
VAULTS 
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Barcelona Shanghai Manila Caracas Medellin, Col. Barranquilla, Col. 
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New York Bankers Discuss Branch 
Ruling 


TTORNEY General Daugherty’s 

ruling that branch banks cannot 
legally be established by national banks 
will not affect existing branches of New 
York national banks, in the opinion of 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank. He expressed his 
views after receiving a number of 
opinions from Washington, none of 
which, however, was official. Mr. 
Mitchell thinks the ruling may cause 
the closing of many branches in the 
West, particularly in California. 

Mr. Mitchell explained that the local 
branches were acquired through pur- 
chase under the provi€ion of the Na- 
tional Banking and Federal Reserve 
Acts, whereas the branches governed by 
the ruling were established under au- 
thorizations from former Comptroller 
of the Currency Crissinger. Four na- 
tional banks, the National City, the 
Chatham & Phenix, the Mechanics & 
Metals and the American Exchange 
have branch offices in this city. The 
ruling does not concern national bank 
branches in foreign countries. 

This banker has little fear that the 
establishment of branch banks will tend 
to displace the Federal Reserve System, 
as such branches are restricted to the 
cities in which the parent bank is sit- 
uated. The growth of chain banks in 
different cities controlled by the same 
interests was checked by legislation, he 
said. 

The privilege of state banks to estab- 
lish branches is an advantage which the 
national institutions until recently have 
not enjoyed. There is a tendency for 
national banks to become fewer because 
of this and other disadvantages, Mr. 
Mitchell said. The money circulation 


privilege is growing less important 
steadily owing to the approaching ma- 
turity of outstanding bonds which may 
be pledged to secure the notes issued 
by national banks, he pointed out. 

The uniformity of the periodical ex- 
aminations of national banks gives them 
some advantage as customers recognize 
it as a standard, Mr. Mitchell said, but 
emphasized that he did not mean to 
impugn the value of examinations by 
state authorities. 

That the advantages of having a na- 
tional charter have grown less would 
appear to be true from the fact that 
recent mergers of national and state 
banks tend to result in the retention of 
the state charters. The absorption of 
the Importers & Traders National Bank 
by the Equitable Trust Company had 
this result, as did the merger of the 
Merchants National Bank with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company and 
the Irving National Bank with the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, now the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company. 

Officials of other national banks hav- 
ing branches either would not discuss 
the interpretation or were absent from 
their offices when called upon. 

Mr. Daugherty’s ruling provides that 
national banks may have branches for 
receiving deposits and cashing checks, 
but not for the making of loans or the 
transaction of a general banking busi- 
ness. It was pointed out recently that 
this ruling might be circumvented by 
having a vice-president in charge of a 
branch personally qualified to exercise 
discretion, whose decisions simply 

would be “rubber stamped” at the main 


office. 
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CONSIDER THE FIRST 
NATIONAL! 


Its complete service. 


Its service constantly adapted to changing 
conditions and increasing demands. 


Its prestige as the dominant financial insti- 
tution of the great Central West. 


MAKE IT YOUR CORRESPONDENT 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


Capital and Surplus $15,000,000.00 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


SEABOARD NATIONAL ENLARGES 
QUARTERS 


New and enlarged quarters for its officers 
were opened recently by The Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank on the second floor of its build- 
ing, Broad and Beaver streets, New York. 

The renovations, necessitated by the de- 
veloping business of the bank, have been in 
progress during the summer months and 
have resulted in providing much extensive 
floor space for the executive staff. The 
second floor, now given over to the officers, 
contains approximately 5000 square feet. 
As a result of the changes, enlarged ac- 
commodations for the loan and tellers’ de- 
partments are provided on the first floor, 
and the foreign department and various 
other departments of the bank have enlarged 
accommodations on the third floor, mez- 
zanine and other floors of the building. In 
all, some 16,000 square feet of additional 
space now is utilized for the bank’s pur- 
poses through the changes just completed. 

The furnishings for the new quarters for 
the officers include an entrance of bronze 
and marble. The banking room is in marble 
and walnut, with the board room adjoining 
paneled in walnut. Special attention has 
been paid to noise-reducing features and to 
ventilation, as well as lighting, such artificial 
light as may be required being provided by 
a new system. 

The Seaboard’s -building received the 
Downtown League’s prize for the finest 
building constructed in 1920 in the business 
section of Manhattan, south of the City 
Hall. ‘The bank moved into it in 1921. 
NEW 


BANK FOR NEW YORK CITY 


The Trust Company of North America 
filed organization certificate with the 


New York State Department and will open 
for business at 93 Liberty street, New 
York City, about the end of October. The 
new bank will have a capital of $500,000 
and surplus of $250,000. Colonel Thomas 
H. Birch, former U. S. Minister to Portugal, 
will be president, according to present ad- 
vices. 

The incorporators of the institution are: 
Joseph McCurrach, Edward I. Edwards, 
William J. Keeley, Charles Paul Brown, 
Walter J. Green, William C. Sproul, Wilson 
P. Tanner, Thomas H. Birch and Edward 
J. Noble. 


BANK DIVIDENDS 


The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York declared a 3%, per cent. quar- 
terly dividend, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 24. 

The Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 21. 

The Central Union Trust Company, New 
York, declared a 6 per cent. quarterly divi- 
dend, payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 29. ‘ 

The Empire Trust Company, New York, 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
3 per cent., payable September 28 to stock- 
holders of record September 22. 

At the regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, held September 18, a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent. was declared, 
payable September 29 to stockholders of 
record September 20. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York, held 
September 12, the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. was declared, payable 
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October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 29. 

The First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, declared a 3 per cent., quarterly 
dividend, payable October 1 to stockholders 
of record on September 21. 

The board of directors of the Garfield 
National Bank, New York, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable free of city and state 
tax, on September 29 to stockholders of 
record September 25. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, New York, 
declared the usual dividend to depositors of 
4 per cent. per annum, to be credited to 
depositors on and after October 15. 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company for the quarter 
ending September 30, payable on September 
29 to stockholders of record September 14. 

The Hanover National Bank, New York, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 19. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $3 a share, payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 20. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, declared its quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 22. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York declared a quarterly dividend of 4 
per cent., payable September 29 to stock- 
holders of record September 21. 

The National Park Bank, New York, de- 
clared a 6 per cent. quarterly dividend pay- 
able October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 24. 

The New York Trust Company declared 
a 5 per cent. quarterly dividend, payable 
September 29 to stockholders of record a 
week earlier. 

The State Bank, New York, declared its 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 18. The bank has total resources of 
$100,137,044. 

A quarterly dividend of 1214, per cent. 
on the capital stock has been declared by 
the United States Trust Company of New 
York, payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 20. 

The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 28. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK FORMED 
BY DURANT HAS BEEN 
OPENED 


W. C. Durant of the Durant Motors, Inc., 
opened the doors of his newly organized 
bank, known as the Liberty National Bank, 
on October 10. Policies which, it is claimed, 
will prove more or less novel in the banking 
world will be put in force by Mr. Durant 
and his associates. Among these are the 
bank’s commitments as to interest, provid- 
ing that “in no instance will interest on 
loans exceed the legal rate” and the declara- 
tion that “no commission, fee or bonus in 
money, merchandise or stock will be charged 
or accepted’ in connection with any loan 
made or negotiated.” 

Mr. Durant will serve as chairman of the 
board of directors and Carrol Downes will 
be president, with Charles S. Andrews, Jr., 
and Robert W. Daniel as vice-presidents. 

According to officers, the bank’s capital 
is now fully subscribed. Figures have not 
been made public, but it is known that the 
bank’s stock has been spread among in- 
vestors of moderate means. 


GEORGE F. BAKER GOES ABROAD 


George F. Baker, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank, New York, has 
sailed on the Olympic for a vacation in 
Europe. Mr. Baker, who is 83 years old, 
plans, it is said, to visit several countries, 
starting with England. 

Mr. Baker’s trip will be in line with the 
programs of other important New York 
bankers who have been sailing for European 
countries throughout the summer. 


CORN EXCHANGE PLANS CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


An increase in the capital stock of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York, has been 
recommended by the directors, who have 
called a special meeting of stockholders to 
vote on the proposal. 

The directors recommend that the cap- 
ital be increased to $10,000,000, divided into 
100,000 shares of $100 par value each. Pres- 
ent capitalization is $9,075,000, divided into 
90,750 shares of $100 par value each. It is 
suggested that the additional stock be dis- 
posed of in a manner so that each stock- 
holder of record on December 7, 1923, 
“shall have the right to subscribe at $100 
per share to an amount of the new stock 
equal to 10 per cent. of the stock held by 
him”. 
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A wise combination of the two makes an ideal bank- 


ing relationship. 


In 65 years of experience, we have developed facilities 
for intelligent banking service—the kind that 


leaves no aftermath but satisfaction. 


Let us know your requirements. 








Willing Cooperation is a Part of Our Working Capital 








This operation, if approved, will dispose 
of 9075 shares, leaving a balance of 175. 
“These shares,” the board recommends, “and 
any of the 9075 shares not subscribed for, 
will be sold at public auction in lots as 
small as any bidder may wish to bid for 
same, and if there is no request for sale in 
smaller lots, the entire amount to be sold 
will be sold in one lot. All subscriptions 
shall be based on the agreement that frac- 
tional parts of shares shall not be entitled 
to dividends”. 

The present dividend rate on the stock 
affected is 20 per cent. a year, or $5 a 
quarter. The stock in the open market was 
quoted yesterday at $450 bid and none 
offered. The dividend rate will apply 
equally to the new and the old stocks, ac- 
cording to officials. 

In bringing the bank’s capitalization to an 
even figure of $10,000,000, Walter E. Frew, 
president, said the recommendation was in 
line with the bank’s policy of giving stock- 
holders a chance to share in profits. De- 
posits under the proposed plan should be 


made on or before January 3, 1924, for 
which, was announced, “temporary re- 
ceipts shall be issued, and such temporary 
receipts shall be exchangeable for stock 
certificates” on January 5, 1924. 


APPOINTS NEW ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of J. 
Luther Cleveland, Jr., as an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. Mr. Cleveland will 
assist in handling the company’s business in 
the southwestern part of the United States. 

Mr. Cleveland was formerly associated 
with the American National Bank of Okla- 
homa City as vice-president and member of 
the board of directors, in which capacity 
he was particularly identified with country 
bank relations. 


AUGUST EMKE MADE ASSISTANT 
TREASURER 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York, August Emke was 
elected assistant treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 


USEFUL BOOKLET ON CIRCULATION 
PROFIT 


The First National Corporation of Bos- 
ton, New York office, has published a book- 
let “Profit From Circulation of National 
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October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 29. 

The First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, declared a 3 per cent., quarterly 
dividend, payable October 1 to stockholders 
of record on September 21. 

The board of directors of the Garfield 
National Bank, New York, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable free of city and state 
tax, on September 29 to stockholders of 
record September 25. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, New York, 
declared the usual dividend to depositors of 
4 per cent. per annum, to be credited to 
depositors on and after October 15. 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company for the quarter 
ending September 30, payable on September 
29 to stockholders of record September 14. 

The Hanover National Bank, New York, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 19. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $3 a share, payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 20. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, declared its quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent., payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 22. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York declared a quarterly dividend of 4 
per cent., payable September 29 to stock- 
holders of record September 21. 

The National Park Bank, New York, de- 
clared a 6 per cent. quarterly dividend pay- 
able October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 24. 

The New York Trust Company declared 
a 5 per cent. quarterly dividend, payable 
September 29 to stockholders of record a 
week earlier. 

The State Bank, New York, declared its 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 18. The bank has total resources of 
$100,137,044. 

A quarterly dividend of 1214 per cent. 
on the capital stock has been declared by 
the United States Trust Company of New 
York, payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 20. 

The board of directors of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 28. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK FORMED 
BY DURANT HAS BEEN 
OPENED 


W. C. Durant of the Durant Motors, Inc, 
opened the doors of his newly organized 
bank, known as the Liberty National Bank, 
on October 10. Policies which, it is claimed, 
will prove more or less novel in the banking 
world will be put in force by Mr. Durant 
and his associates. Among these are the 
bank’s commitments as to interest, provid- 
ing that “in no instance will interest on 
loans exceed the legal rate” and the declara- 
tion that “no commission, fee or bonus in 
money, merchandise or stock will be charged 
or accepted’ in connection with any loan 
made or negotiated.” 

Mr. Durant will serve as chairman of the 
board of directors and Carrol Downes will 
be president, with Charles S. Andrews, Jr., 
and Robert W. Daniel as vice-presidents. 

According to officers, the bank’s capital 
is now fully subscribed. Figures have not 
been made public, but it is known that the 
bank’s stock has been spread among in- 
vestors of moderate means. 


GEORGE F. BAKER GOES ABROAD 


George F. Baker, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank, New York, has 
sailed on the Olympic for a vacation in 
Europe. Mr. Baker, who is 83 years old, 
plans, it is said, to visit several countries, 
starting with England. 

Mr. Baker’s trip will be in line with the 
programs of other important New York 
bankers who have been sailing for European 
countries throughout the summer. 


CORN EXCHANGE PLANS CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


An increase in the capital stock of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York, has been 
recommended by the directors, who have 
called a special meeting of stockholders to 
vote on the proposal. 

The directors recommend that the cap- 
ital be increased to $10,000,000, divided into 
100,000 shares of $100 par value each. Pres- 
ent capitalization is $9,075,000, divided into 
90,750 shares of $100 par value each. It is 
suggested that the additional stock be dis- 
posed of in a manner so that each stock- 
holder of record on December 7, 1923, 
“shall have the right to subscribe at $100 
per share to an amount of the new stock 
equal to 10 per cent. of the stock held by 
him”. 
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This operation, if approved, will dispose 
of 9075 shares, leaving a balance of 175. 
“These shares,” the board recommends, “and 
any of the 9075 shares not subscribed for, 
will be sold at public auction in lots as 
small as any bidder may wish to bid for 
same, and if there is no request for sale in 
smaller lots, the entire amount to be sold 
will be sold in one lot. All subscriptions 
shall be based on the agreement that frac- 
tional parts of shares shall not be entitled 
to dividends”. 

The present dividend rate on the stock 
affected is 20 per cent. a year, or $5 a 
quarter. The stock in the open market was 
quoted yesterday at $450 bid and none 
offered. The dividend rate will apply 
equally to the new and the old stocks, ac- 
cording to officials. 

In bringing the bank’s capitalization to an 
even figure of $10,000,000, Walter E. Frew, 
president, said the recommendation was in 
line with the bank’s policy of giving stock- 


holders a chance to share in profits. De- 
posits under the proposed plan should be 
made on or before January 3, 1924, for 
which, it was announced, “temporary re- 
ceipts shall be issued, and such temporary 
receipts shall be exchangeable for stock 
certificates” on January 5, 1924. 





APPOINTS NEW ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of J. 
Luther Cleveland, Jr., as an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. Mr. Cleveland will 
assist in handling the company’s business in 
the southwestern part of the United States. 

Mr. Cleveland was formerly associated 
with the American National Bank of Okla- 
homa City as vice-president and member of 
the board of directors, in which capacity 
he was particularly identified with country 
bank relations. 


AUGUST EMKE MADE ASSISTANT 
TREASURER 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company of New York, August Emke was 
elected assistant treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 


USEFUL BOOKLET ON CIRCULATION 
PROFIT 


The First National Corporation of Bos- 
ton, New York office, has published a book- 
let “Profit From Circulation of National 
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Bank Notes,” which has recently been dis- 
tributed to a large number of national 
banks throughout the United — States, 
and covers very completely a subject that 
is of direct concern to over 8000 banks and 
of interest to all students of American bank- 


ing practice. 


BANKERS FORUM COMMITTEE 


Romaine A. Philpot of Philpot and Can- 
non, Inc.. New York, organizer of the 


Bankers Forum, New York, and chairman 
of the Bankers Forum Committee announces 





ROMAINE A. PHILPOT 


Chairman Bankers Forum Committee ; 
partner Philpot & Cannon, New York 


the following membership for this committee 
for the forthcoming year: 

Newton D. Alling, assistant cashier Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company; C. A. Aus- 
tin, president Seaboard National Bank; 
Henry Billman, vice-president Manufac- 
turers Trust Company; J. B. Birmingham, 
assistant cashier National City Bank; C. E. 
Blackford, Jr., vice-president Fidelity In- 
ternational Trust Company; Albert Breton, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Company; 
J. H. Brennen, assistant cashier Bank of 
America; J. A. Broderick, vice-president 
National Bank of Commerce; Edward C. 
Delafield, president Bank of America; 


Richard Delafield, chairman of board 
National Park Bank; James Dodd, vice- 
president New York Trust Company; Wal- 
ter E. Frew, president Corn Exchange 
Bank; John C. Foley, assistant treasurer 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany; Fred W. Gehle, vice-president 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank; Percy 
H. Johnston, president Chemical National 
Bank; Roger P. Kavanagh, partner 
McArdle, Djérup & McArdle; G. P. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president Chatham & Phenix 
National Bank; F. I. Kent, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company; George A. Kin- 
ney, trust officer Chase National Bank; H. 
R. Kinsey, comptroller Williamsburgh Say- 
ings Bank; Jacob C. Klinck, trust officer 
Metropolitan Trust Company; G. L. Le- 
Blane, vice-president Equitable Trust Com- 
pany; V. A. Lersner, vice-president Bowery 
Savings Bank; Frederick C. Metz, Jr, 
treasurer Bank of New York & Trust 
Company; Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of 
board Mechanics & Metals National Bank; 
I. H. Meehan, assistant secretary Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company; Charles E. 
Mitchell, president National City Bank; 
W. J. Montgomery, vice-president Bank of 
America; J. T. Monahan, vice-president 
Metropolitan Trust Company; W. H. Moor- 
head, assistant cashier Chase National 
Bank; T. B. Nichols, branch manager 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank; L. H. 
Ohlrogge, assistant cashier National Park 
Bank; John W. Peddie, S. W. Straus & Co.; 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of board Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company; Horace F. 
Poor, vice-president Garfield National 
Bank; William Rosendale, vice-president 
Irving Bank-Columbia ‘Trust Company; 
Richard W. Saunders, honorary member 
New York Chapter, A. I. B.; H. C. Sonne; 
Jerome Thralls, vice-president Discount 
Corporation of New York; H. L. Tompkins; 
Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase National 
Bank; George W. Wright, assistant secre- 
tary Bowery Savings Bank. 


NEW YORK A. I. B. PLANS DINNERS 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has arranged to hold 
seven monthly informal business dinners at 
the Hotel McAlpin during the 1923-24 sea- 
son. In addition a formal dinner is 
scheduled for December. 


MORRIS PLAN CONVENTION 


W. D. McLean and G. J. Schutz, vice- 
presidents; J. B. Morris, comptroller; R. 
H. Riddleberger, assistant secretary; and 
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Huger W. Jervey, Charles Jerome Edwards 
and Lionel Sutro, directors of the Morris 
Plan Company of New York, attended the 
fourth annual convention of banks and com- 
panies throughout the United States, that 
are members of the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association, at Atlantic City, October 15 to 
17 inclusive. 

Dr. John Finley, noted educator and asso- 
ciate editor of The New York Times ad- 
dressed the delegates on the subject of 
“Thrift” on Tuesday evening, October 16. 
Social features of the convention were a 
banquet, ball and golf tournament. In the 
latter, Ames Higgins of New York met the 
bankers from all sections of the country to 
defend the cup he won in the 1922 tourna- 
ment in New York. 

Accompanying some of the officials were 
their wives, who sojourned during the con- 
vention at the Ambassador Hotel. 





‘ 


HARRY H. POWELL 
Vice-president Equitable Trust Company, New York 


HARRY H. POWELL 


Harry H. Powell, who is vice-president of 
the Euitable Trust Company, New York, 
has he elected trustee of the Broadway 
Savings Institution. 





) PEOPLES | 
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| BUFFALO 


>. 


Established 1589 


IMPRESSION 


(THE first impression re- 
ceived is said to be a last- 
ing one. 


Our depositors tell us that 
it is impossible to come into 
the offices of this Bank with- 
out realizing the truth of our 
slogan “The bank where 


you feel at home.” 


Friendly, efficient service has 
conveyed this impression to 
our many correspondents, 
and our constant endeavor 
is to see that this first im- 
pression lasts. 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Offices— 
Main and Seneca Streets (Head) 
Main at Tupper Street (Uptown) 
Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Elk Street Market) 
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THE BANKERS 


GEORGE S. LITTLE 


Vice-president in charge of Madison avenue office, 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Company, New York 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
CHANGES 


Charles S. Andrews has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of the Seventy-third 
street branch of the U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York, to become vice- 
president of the Liberty National Bank. 
John A. Hopper was elected vice-president 
in charge of the Seventy-third street branch 
and George S. Little vice-president in charge 
of the Madison avenue branch to succeed 
Mr. Hopper. Gladding B. Coit, formerly 
assistant secretary, has been elected assist- 
ant treasurer, as has also Charles Diehl, 
formerly manager of the 125th street branch. 


JOSEPH E. CHAMBERS 


Joseph E. Chambers who was recently 
elected assistant secretary in charge of the 
municipal bond division of the investment 
department of The Fidelity Trust Company 
of Buffalo, is one of the few men outside of 
New York City who has made a special 
study of municipal finance. This branch 
of the investment business is highly special- 
ized and Mr. Chambers has made it a life- 
long study. For the past five years he has 
assisted, in an advisory capacity, many 
municipalities in their problems of finance. 

Mr. Chainbers was born in Scranton, Pa., 


MAGAZINE 


CHARLES DIEHL 


Assistant treasurer U. S. Mortgage and Trust 
Company, New York 


and was educated in Buffalo. His former 
business connections were with the Buffalo 
office of Bonbright & Co. of New York and 
later with Stacy & Braun, a municipal bond 
house. 


WARBURG RETURNS FROM ABROAD 


James P. Warburg, vice-president of the 
International Acceptance Bank, New York, 
has returned after a three months’ trip 
abroad. Mr. Warburg visited the various 
banks of England and on the Continent 
where the International Acceptance Bank 
has its own stockholding correspondents, and 
devoted his time to ascertaining business 
and financial conditions. 


BANK OPENS BRONX BRANCH 


The Cosmopolitan Bank has opened a new 
branch at 904 Freeman street, the Bronx, 
New York City. 

The Cosmopolitan Bank was established in 
June, 1906, and has $4,348,800 in deposits. 


DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 


The statement of condition of the Dis- 
count Corporation of New York, as of Sep- 
tember 29, 1923, shows capital and surplus 











Citizens Savings Bank of New York 











This building, vaults and equipment designed by 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER, Architect 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Architect for a number of other distinctive Bank Buildings 


This Building is one of the most remarkable structures now nearing completion 
in New York City, on a lot fronting 75 feet on the Bowery and 85 feet on Canal 
Street, facing the Manhattan Bridge Plaza. The old bank building still occupies a 
50 foot frontage on the Bowery while the new building is being erected on a 25 
foot lot adjoining. The foundations have been installed under the existing building, 
supporting the new building over present quarters without disturbing the old bank- 
ing room, which has been occupied every day during the construction of the new 
building. Upon completion of the adjoining 25 foot section the Bank will move into 
this portion and into the top story containing the Directors’ Room, Dining Rooms, 
etc., while the lower 20 feet on the Canal Street side is being completed. Thus at 
a slight additional cost, the Architect has provided a design in which the Bank might 
continue business on the old site, saving moving expenses, rent, etc., of tem- 
porary quarters. 

The Building is constructed of Barre granite in the substantial and distinctive 
Florentine Renaissance style, so appropriate to strong financial institutions. 
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Second avenue branch Mechanics and Metals National Bank. New York City 


of $6,000,000; undivided profits of $1,320, 
705; and total assets of $59,513,667. The 
statement reads as follows: 


ASSETS 
Acceptances discounted even $34,898,808 
New York State bond, at cost............ 985 


United States Treasury certificates 
and Treasury notes at market bid - 
_prices ninstaneeeannsisensaideniuhibceatuiobenhlinetncuninantlion 20,693,499 

United States Government securities 
under resale and repurchase agree- 
ments RN ee sen Ra 2,400,000 

Cash and due from banks ..... - 1,439,181 

ce ce i PORTE Si, ER RIE LS CSR 81,193 








$59,513,667 












Capita sandectcn LENIENT 
Surplus sdesicdainate canis 1,000,000 
Undivided profits ....... sk 1,320,705 
Reserve for dividend 75,000 
Reserve for taxes, tC. ......ccececcccececeocees 20,936 
Loans payable and due to banks and 

customers .............. Siniaitininleinthababevmratasiicn 19,817,443 
Acceptances rediscounted and _ sold 

with « NIE iid ccieten a . 29,795,961- 
United s ; Government securities 


os. hase and resale agreements, 
er Cc 

Unearns liscount ...... NAR eS 
Sundry edits . 


2,400,000 
44,398 
39,221 


$59,513,667 








NEW MECHANICS AND METALS 
BRANCHES 


_An evidence of the manner in which New 
York (iy banks are providing for future 


expansion is the policy adopted by The 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank in 
constructing new and modern quarters for 
its branches. Two of them are now in the 
process of construction; another was for- 
mally opened on October 11 at Second ave- 
nue and Fourteenth street. 

This building, which is accessibly located 
to all parts of the lower East Side of New 
York City, took a year to construct. It is 
of red brick with white stone columns and 
trim. ‘The main banking room is spacious 
and particularly light and well ventilated. 

A safe deposit vault of the most modern 
construction has been installed. The door of 
this vault weighs six tons and as a pro- 
tective measure it is equipped with a system 
of time locks. 

William MacCammon, who has been man- 
ager of the Stuyvesant Square branch for 
a number of years and has a wide ac- 
quaintanceship in the district, continues in 
that postion. 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


The Plainfield ‘Trust Company, Plainfield, 
N. J., which began business in 1902 with ‘de- 
posits of $124,000, showed, on September 
14, 1923, deposits amounting to $10,439,001. 








“ STEELCRETE” 
ARMORED VAULTS 





AS DEVELOPED FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





An enmeshment 
of heavy steel 
embedded ina 
thick wall 

of rich concrete 








With every 
modern device 
of destruction, 
and then— 











Cross-section of Vault Showing “Steelcrete” System 


5 pees is the element vital to burglar or 
mob attack upon the vaults of a bank. 
Each added hindrance puts the job 
further away from possible accomplish- 
ment. 


To gain illicit entrance into a 
Steelcrete Armored Vault there are hun- 
dreds, literally hundreds, of heavy steel 
strands to be cut. Each strand would 
have to be individually severed. 


This enmeshment of heavy steel is em- 
bedded all through a thick wall of rich 


concrete. This system gives a united 


strength that resists cutting flame, ex- 
plosives and edged tools. 


To cut a hole large enough for the 
smallest man to wedge through would 
require all the skill of a most expert 
cracksman aided by every modern device 
of destruction—and then, an allotment of 
time far beyond that ever in this country 
found available for any job of bank 
robbery. 


The “‘Steelcrete’’ Armored Vault 
system has been adopted by many 
noteworthy financial institutions, in- 
cluding many Federal Reserve Banks. 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, PA. 


NEW YORK 
537 West 35th St. 


PITTSBURGH 
Oliver Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
1075 Germantown Ave. 


CHICAGO 
1234 W. Washington 
Boulevard 
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Considering Plainfield’s close proximity to 
New York City banks, and the fact that 
four other local banks are supported by a 
population of less than 31,000, it is clear 
that the company’s remarkable growth is 
based upon merit, service rendered and the 
wisdom of those to whom the guidance of 
the company’s affairs is entrusted. 

The president, Harry H. Pond, was 
elected last June. He has been connected 
with The Plainfield Trust Company since 
1910, when he became secretary and 
treasurer. In 1913 he was elected vice- 
president of The Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and at the same 
time he was elected to the vice-presidency 
of The Plainfield Trust Company. He is a 
banker of wide experience and sagacity,. and 
is eminently fitted to guide the destinies of 
so progressive an institution. 

The active executive management of The 
Plainfield Trust Company is ably directed 
by DeWitt Hubbell, who holds the position 
of vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
His business acumen and rare personality 
have won for him, as for Mr. Pond, the con- 
fidence and high regard of the residents of 
Plainfield, and the loyal co-operation of the 
employees of the bank. 

The Plainfield Trust Company has also 
been distinguished by the successful men of 
high character and ability that have been 
called to serve on its board of directors. The 
present board is composed of Charles W. 
McCutchen, chairman of the board, Henry 
M. Cleaver, Frederick Geller, Arthur M. 
Harris, Augustus V. Heely, DeWitt Hub- 
bell, Edward H. Ladd, Jr., Harry H. Pond, 
Charles A. Reed, Frank H. Smith, John P. 
Stevens, Samuel Townsend, Cornelius B. 
Tyler, and Lewis E. Waring. 

The officers of the company are Harry H. 
Pond, president; Augustus V. Heely, vice- 
president; DeWitt Hubbell, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer; F. Irving Walsh, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; H. Douglas 
Davis, assistant secretary and trust of- 
ficer, and Russell C. Doeringer, assistant 
treasurer. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
ROCHESTER 


A building was leased in the early part of 
September at Joseph and*Clifford avenues, 
Rochester, N. Y., to house a new branch 
of the Union Trust Company of that city. 
The opening of a branch bank on this site 
will meet the urgent necessity of the present 





HIS BANK offers com- 
plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 
















Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


Philadelphia 
















HAUNT 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
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and prospective Cepositors in this pros- 
perous neighborhood. 

Evidence of the steady growth of the 
Union Trust Company is shown in the fact 
that during the past year deposits have in- 
creased over $2,000,000. The resources are 
over $23,000,000. 

Officers and directors are: 

President, Frederick W. Zoller;  vice- 
presidents, John C. Frankland, Allan B. 
Fraser, James L. Hotchkiss; vice-president 
and trust officer, Charles H. Moore; secre- 
tary, Deloss M. Rose; treasurer, M. G. 
Palmateer; assistant secretary and auditor, 
Charles H. Eshelman; assistant secretaries, 
Carl R. Snider, Edward J. Meyer, Arthur 
J. Meyer, William J. Hauser. 

Directors, James E. Gleason, James F. 
Hamilton, Charles Winslow Smith, Dr. 
Philip Conboy, Irving S. Robeson, Thomas 
W. Finucane, Eugene J. Chapman, Willis 
A. Matson, Erickson Perkins, J. E. McKel- 
vey, Charles F. Crandall, Arthur E. 
Sutherland, Gordon E. Thing, James L. 
Hotchkiss, W. W. Foster, Eugene J. Dwyer, 
Charles P. Schlegel, Allan B. Fraser, Jere- 
miah G. Menihan, George L. Swan, James 
L. Whitley, John L. Keenan, John C. Frank- 
land, D. M. Richards, Charles F. Pond, 
Frederick C. Malling, Frederick W. Zoller. 


CHARLES M. AUSTIN ELECTED 
CASHIER 


The board of directors of The Wyoming 
National Bank of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., at a 
recent meeting elected Charles Morgan 
Austin cashier, to succeed the late Elmer 
Ellsworth Buckman, who died recently fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. 

Mr. Austin has been connected with the 
institution for twenty-seven years, having 
filled every position up to senior assistant 
cashier, which position he held at the time of 
Mr. Buckman’s death. He is one of the 
most popular and well liked bank men in 
this section, and is prominent in state 
Masonic circles. 

During the last few years The Wyoming 
National Bank has enjoyed a remarkable 
growth. A continued expansion and ability 
for greater usefulness is predicted under the 
administration of Mr. Austin. 

Col. Dorrance Reynolds continues as 
president of the institution, which office was 
made an active one. 


The present officers are as follows: Col. 
Dorrancey Reynolds, president; George R. 
Bedfor: vice-president; Theodore S. Bar- 


ber, vicv-president; Charles M. Austin, 
cashier: i heodore Alexander, assistant cash- 





THE “BANK SHY” 
ARE DEPOSITING! 


Positive Protection 
Brings New Accounts 


The menace of the check raiser 
has been removed. “Bank shy” 
people are opening accounts. 

In thousands of banks, all over 
the country, the story is repeated. 
New accounts—new business—since 
positive protection became a fact. 


Super-safety INSURED Checks 
are triply safe-guarded against the 
check raiser. They are made of the 
world’s best safety paper. Each 
check protected by the world- 
famous Wm. J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 

And each bank and depositor in- 
sured, up to $1,000.00—in the 
strong, old-line Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company — against 
losses through check alterations. 

They protect bank and depositors. 
And they give the bank something 
definite, something tangible to “‘sell”’ 
to prospective depositors. 

We maintain a complete advertis- 
ing department and furnish adver- 
tising helps—free—to make sure 
that all banks providing Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks secure 
the maximum value from that added 
feature. 

Get the facts—all of them. One 
of our representatives is near you 
now—write or wire. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 











SUMARIO UT 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 





JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


ier; Ridgway B. Espy, trust officer. William 
M. Sherrill is manager of the publicity and 
new business department. 


DR. CHARLES D. SCHAEFFER 


Announcement has been made of the 
death, on September 2, of Dr. Charles D. 
Schaeffer, former vice-president of the 
Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa. 


MISS MORTON TO JOIN ASBURY 
PARK TRUST COMPANY 


The women’s department of the Asbury 
Park Trust Company has a new head in the 
person of Miss Hetty Morton, formerly of 
Trenton and Allenwood, who succeeded Miss 
Marguerite Hampien. Miss Hampton left 
the bank October 1 to be married. 

Miss Hampton started with the Trust 
Company twelve years ago when it com- 





NEW ACCOUNTS 
5c EACH 


2 
This is the actual 
cost using direct- 
by-mail publicity. 
2 
The 


Colonial Business Service 
109 West 42d St. :: New York 


FAC-SIMILE LETTERS 
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‘il 
= 
= 
= 
2 

OFFICERS = 

; HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary = 

ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary = 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer = 

ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor = 

BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel = 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS = 

We 


menced business in temporary quarters on 
Mattison avenue. At that time she was 
secretary to President W. J. Couse and later 
was promoted to the banking department, 
where she has since served in all capacities, 
finally working up to the position of assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer. For the past six 
years she has had charge of the women’s 
department. She has made many friends 
and has built up a splendid following for the 
trust company. In fact the women’s depart- 
ment of the Asbury Park Trust Company 
has been regarded as one of the most com- 
plete and effective in the state. 

Miss Morton is declared well equipped 
for her work in Asbury Park. For four 
years she has been with the Broad Street 
National Bank of Trenton in positions of 
increasing responsibility, having evidenced 
an unusual aptitude for accounts, and 
proved a real asset to the institution. She 
is a graduate of Rider College, Trenton, 
where she specialized in finance and eco- 
nomics while taking secretarial training, and 
went directly from school to the Broad 
Street National. Miss Morton is declared 
qualified by experience and has won many 
friends in banking circles. The bank counts 
itself particularly fortunate in having ob- 
tained her services. 


SUNBURY, PA., MERGER 


Sunbury, Pennsylvania, boasts of the 
oldest and strongest bank in its part of the 
state, due to the merger of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Walter S. Rhoads, cashier, and 
the Sunbury National Bank, E. B. Hunter, 
cashier. The books show resources of $3, 
839,128 and deposits $2,572,365. The First 
National Bank was incorporated April 1, 
1831, the records show. 
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NEW BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE SEYMOUR TRUST 
COMPANY, SEYMOUR. CONN. 


Thomas M. James Company, Architects 


Thomas M. James Company 


Architects and Engineers 
Boston New York 
3 Park Street 342 Madison Avenue 


Specialists in Bank design and construction 



























BANK BUILDING FOR THE SAVINGS BANK OF MONTCLAIR, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Thomas M. James Company, Architects 





A Record of Twenty Years 


Our work speaks for itself. During nearly twenty years the 
organization has been called upon to solve the alteration and 
new building problems for upwards of two hundred banking 
institutions. 


Thomas M. James Company 
Architects 
Boston and New York 























BANK BUILDING FOR THE BANK OF EUROPE, FIRST AVENUE AND SEVENTY-FOURTH 
STREET, NEW YORK 


Thomas M. James Company, Architects 














Some of the Most Recent Work 


Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank, Boston; First National 
Bank, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Second National Bank, Houston, Tex.; 
Bank of Europe, New York City, N. Y.; Federal Land Bank, 
Springfield, Mass.; Industrial Trust Company, Branch, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Portland Savings Bank, Portland, Me.; Rutherford 
National Bank, Rutherford, N. J.; Cambridge Trust Company, 
Chester, Pa.; Bank of Montclair, Montclair, N. J.; Beacon Trust 
Company, Boston. 


Thomas M. James Company 
Architects 
Boston and New York 




















Growth Due to New Building 


HE following quotations indicate in the bankers’ own 

words how a bank housed in a building of architectural 

merit and enabled to give the individuals of a community 
a maximum service thereby assumes its proper place in the life 
of any community and becomes a public asset and a source of 
civic pride, these values being limited only by the service the 
institution can give the individuals of the community. 


“Changes in construction are made primarily to accommo- 
date increasing business. Such improvements result nearly 
always in increased deposits and a larger growing clientele.” 


“We easily have twice the number of people in our new 
quarters that we had in the old. As general conditions in town 
have not materially changed during the past three years, and 
as this bank has maintained about the same policy, | can 
attribute our large gain in business mostly to our new and 
up-to-date quarters.” 


“Since moving into our new quarters, we recognize these 
advantages gained by modern equipment and facilities, and 
regard the outlay as a good investment for the institution.” 


“The modern bank building adds to the comfort and speed 
with which a great volume of business can be disposed of with 
a thoroughly modern equipment and this is a constant source 
of pleasure.” 


“Satisfaction expressed by depositors and added interest 
shown by them.” 


“The air of strength and prosperity shown by attractive 
quarters gives a feeling of confidence to the bank’s clients.” 


“The modern bank when built with due regard to archi- 
tectural values is a public asset to the community in which it 
is located and is recognized as such.”’ 


““A new building contributes to pride and efficiency in the 
working force and creates a pleasanter atmosphere on both 
sides of the counter.” 


Thomas M. James Company 


Architects and Engineers 
Boston New York 
3 Park Street 342 Madison Avenue 


Specialists in Bank design and construction 


















































New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 












































First National Bank 


of Boston 








The leading financial institution in 


New England 





Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Branch at Havana, Cuba 


Special Representative in London 





Resources $300,000,000 














On time, thanks to New England 


HEN Louis XVIII said 

“Punctuality is the polite- 
ness of kings,” perhaps he meant 
that only royalty could then afford 
accurate timepieces. ‘That was be- 
fore New England ingenuity pro- 
duced reliable watches and clocks 
for every purse. Now, even school- 
boys own timekeepers that are nearly 
as reliable as the multi- 












clocks in American homes. 

Nowhere in the world 
are seconds measured more 
closely than in America. 
Nowhere in America is 
time more highly valued 
than in New England— 


jeweled watches their 
fathers carry, and both are 
made in New England. 
So, too, are most of the 








a 


in banking, as in business. The 
position occupied by The National 
Shawmut Bank in this time-sav- 
ing industrial district, evidences a 
swift, sure, efficient service. 

For 87 years, this bank has been 
improving an organization that 
would give the utmost satisfaction 
to clients, whether situated in New 
England, and having finan- 
cial business to do with 
distant points, or located 
elsewhere and interested in 
developing connections 
here. To appreciate to the 
full how thoroughly this 
service has been perfected, 
and how it saves the time 
and dollars of clients, route 
your next drafts on New 
England points via 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


URING the past month there has been 

a material change for the better in the 
major New England industries. The cotton 
mills are in a much better position than 
they were a short time ago, and their only 
worry at the present time is that raw cotton 
may go so high as to put the price of 
finished goods beyond where consumers will 
buy. Just now prices are reasonable and 
jobbers and retailers are buying freely from 
the mills and are placing orders as far ahead 
as the price situation permits the mills to 
accept them. The woolen mills report a 
sharp increase in the volume of orders at a 
fair level of prices, and practically all of the 
mills that closed for rather lengthy “vaca- 
tion” periods in the summer are now open 
and are rapidly increasing their output to 
keep up with the swelling tide of orders. 
The shoe factories are very busy on both 
standard goods and specialties, and while 
the report for the year may be a bit disap- 
pointing, these closing months certainly 
promise to go far toward overcoming the 
handicap put on the trade by the labor 
troubles of the first part of the year. The 
machinery and hardware trades are busy at 
lower prices than earlier in the year. Crop 
conditions have been fair throughout New 
England generally and the rural com- 
munities are buying much more freely than 
they did a year ago. Savings institutions 
report substantial increases, and the demand 
for money is more insistent than it was a 
month ago. ‘There has been a sudden in- 
crease in the demand for mortgage money, 
much of it going into repairs, additions and 
alterations encouraged by the sharp drop in 
the price of building material. 

The demand for labor is not quite as 
sharp as it was earlier in the season, but 
there are no signs of unemployment. New 
England industrial leaders express the belief 
that there will be little unemployment this 
winter, except possibly in the building 
trades, where exorbitant wages have put a 
damper on building activity. Low rates and 
a plentiful supply of money are lending new 
life to the real estate business, especially 
in the larger centers. City real estate is very 
active for this season of the year, while in 
the smalier communities the activity is tak- 
ing the form of increased inquiries that 
Promise a very busy spring. Speculative 
interests in both real estate and building 
fields have been very quiet ever since the 
latter part of the spring season, but they 
now are displaying a new interest, and will 





Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 


and 
de- 


trust companies, 
foreign exchange 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 


undoubtedly be prominent factors in the 
spring in both trades, for it is confidently 
predicted that both real estate and building 
prices will be much lower in the coming 
season. 

The threat of a coal shortage promises, at 
this writing, to be removed, and while the 
situation is not as comfortable as it might 
be in this section that is so dependent on 
anthracite, yet there is little danger of any 
such experiences as were suffered last year. 
Thousands of commercial, manufacturing 
and even home )uiidings have been read- 
justed to heating by oil or other means al- 
ready and more will follow, so that this 
“best” market for hard coal is being slowly 
hut surely lost to the producers of that kind 
of fuel. 

Retail business is far ahead of a month 
ago. The cool weather of the latter part of 
August brought about an early demand for 
fall goods, and all the large stores report a 
very satisfactory trade. Credit conditions 
are fair. Collections, which have been slow 
during the vacation season, now show signs 
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Complete Descriptions on Remittance Letters 


Every bank knows their importance. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have requested greater explicitness in reports from 
membership banks. And more banks every day recognize this 
necessity. 





This is one reason why the use of the Remington Bank 
Machine is extending so rapidly. This combined writing and 
adding machine writes complete descriptions on remittance let- Chai 





ters—and more. It insures the placing of every description 

opposite the correct amount—for both are written at the same 
writing. It also registers the correct total of every letter and the C) 

grand total for the day—thus furnishing a perfect accuracy 

check. 

Ci 
The Remington Bank Machine is more than a combined Jani 
writing and adding machine—it is EITHER, according to your boar 
needs. It will do all the writing and all the adding the average we 
bank requires—either combined or separately. ve 
dire 
. ° hold 
Remington Typewriter Company A 
374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere ae 
whe! 
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Remington Bank Machine : 
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of returning to normal. Business failures 
are few in number and of relatively small 
influence. New business ventures, as re- 
flected in the reports of new incorporations, 
are on the increase and seem to experience 
little difficulty in financing their needs. 


& 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 


Chairman of the board of directors National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston 


CHANGES IN LEADERSHIP OF 
SHAWMUT BANK 


Colonel William A. Gaston, who since 
January 1, 1918, has been chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, has resigned. Mr. Gaston 
later said that he will continue active in the 
business of the bank and will remain as a 
director. He is one of the largest stock- 
holders. 

Alfred L. Aiken, who resigned the gov- 
ernorship of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston to become president of the Shawmut 
when Colonel Gaston left that position and 
was elected chairman, was elected chairman 
to succeed Colonel Gaston. 

At the same meeting the directors elected 





Walter S. Bucklin, who for two years past 
has been a director, to succeed Mr. Aiken as 
the president of the bank. 

Mr. Bucklin is president of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, one of the 
largest mutual liability insurance companies 
in the country. He participated in the or- 
ganization of the company in 1912, when the 
workmen’s compensation act became law. 
He was its vice-president and general man- 
ager up to 1914, when he became president. 

Mr. Bucklin was born in New York City, 
of New England stock. He was educated in 
the public schools and then attended and 
was graduated from Colby Academy, New 
London, N. H. 


ADDISON L. WINSHIP LEAVES 
SHAWMUT 
Addison L. Winship, vice-president of the 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston, has re- 
signed, and will take an extended rest be- 





ADDISON L. WINSHIP 


Who has resigned his position as vice-president of the 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


fore undertaking new plans. He has been 
in poor health for some time. 
Mr. Winship became vice-president five 
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“BANKERS ATTENTION!” 

Do you need an executive? 

Man in prime of life, broad bank- 
ing and financial experience is 
open for position. Very successful 
in handling men. Address M. Box 
557, City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y. 











years ago, resigning from the position of 


civic secretary of the Boston City Club. 
Through his connection with the City Club, 
he came into close association with the 
leaders of the entire country. 

Prior to becoming vice-president of the 
bank, he was for five years head of the 
National Association of Civic Secretaries. 
He has been a resident of Melrose for a 
long time, and has always been identified 
with matters of local interest. 

He was at one time a member of the 
schoolhouse commission, and served on the 
board of park commissioners for Melrose 
many years. He has been president of the 
citizens’ public celebrations committee of 
Boston, a member of the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts, and is a well-known club- 
man. 


WOMEN CLERKS URGED TO, TAKE 
BANK COURSES 


Robert P. Heldsworth, chairman of the 
educational committee of the Boston chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, speak- 
ing at the annual rally of the women mem- 
bers in Kingsley Hall on September 27, 
asserted that “inasmuch as girls employed 
in banks have to use a crowbar to get gen- 
eral banking information from men em- 
ployees, the easiest and safest way to obtain 
that knowledge is through the courses pro- 
vided by the chapter”. 

Miss Jane Stimson, director of the 
women’s department, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, spoke of 
“American Women in Business”; Miss Isa- 
bel Trowbridge, last year’s chairman of the 
women’s committee, National American In- 
stitute of Bankers, with headquarters in 
Albany, spoke on the capabilities of women 
in business and why they should advance 
to executive positions. Joseph Morris, 


president of the local chapter, also spoke, 
as did Miss Martha Scally and Harold 
Orendorft. 


EK. H. KITTREDGE GOES WITH 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EK. H. Kittredge, publicity manager of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, for 
the last six years, has resigned from that in- 
stitution to accept a position with the Bos- 
ton office of Hornblower & Weeks. He as- 
sumed his new duties on October 1. 

Mr. Kittredge has been in the Old Colony 
Trust Company for twelve years, during 
which time he organized the statistical de- 
partment, and later took charge of the pub- 
licity department. His duties in the latter 


E. H. KITTREDGE 


Who has resigned from the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany to go with Hornblower & Weeks 


department have given him a_ prominent 
position in the financial advertising field, 
including membership on the committee on 
publicity, Trust Company Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Mr. Kittredge has served as secretary of 
the Boston Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms since its organization. 
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Bank 
Partitions 


Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 


Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 
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MADE BY THE MILE 
SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 








NEW PRESIDENT FOR FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF CONCORD 


Burns P. Hodgman has accepted the 
presidency of the First National Bank of 
Concord, N. H. He was formerly clerk of 
the United States district court in New 
Hampshire. 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF 
SPRINGFIELD 


The report of condition of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Springfield, Mass., at the 
close of business on September 14, 1923, 
shows capital stock paid in, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $1,820,508; de- 
posits of $14,830,706, and total resources of 
$18,439,637. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Directors of The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $3 per share, payable October 
1 to stockholders of record September 20. 

Directors of the Central Trust Company 
of Cambridge, Mass., declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. and an 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 

















extra dividend of 3 per cent., both payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 25. 

The directors of the City Bank and Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn., declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of 2% per cent., 
payable October 2. It is expected that 
dividends at this rate—10 per cent. per 
annum—will be continued in the future. 


ASSOCIATES HONOR ALONZO 
WEEKS 

In honor of his completion of fifty years 
of service with the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Boston, Alonzo P. Weeks, senior vice- 
president of the institution, was yesterday 
presented with a watch by his fellow-officers 
and directors. The presentation took place 
at the bank offices, 28 State street. The 
presentation was made by President Alfred 
L.. Ripley. 

The watch is in a platinum case of colo- 
nial design, simply but artistically en- 
graved. Inside the case is this inscription: 
“To Alonzo P. Weeks, from his associates 
in the Merchants’ National Bank of Boston, 
in token of affection and esteem, 1873-1923”. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 




















Mr. Weeks entered this bank at an early 
age, when it was the largest bank in New 
England and occupied a foremost place 


ALONZO P. WEEKS 


Senior vice-president Merchants National Bank, 
Boston 


among all the national banks of the country. 
Before it was made a national bank, with 
its capital of $4,000,000, it was one of the 
largest banks in the country. He was the 
cashier of the institution for a little more 
than twenty years and in 1908 was made 
vice-president, the first man ever to hold 
that office in the Merchants. Today Mr. 
Weeks is one of the best known bankers in 
New England. 


200 DELEGATES ATTEND NEW 
BEDFORD CONVENTION 


More than 200 delegates from seventy- 
five banks attended the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Co-opera- 
tive Banks League in the New Bedford 
Hotel on September 29, the opening day. 
Mayor W. H. B. Remington welcomed the 
members. 

The secretary’s report showed that of 
the 213 co-operative banks in the state, 
179 belonged to the league. President 
Charles B. Bethune of Lynn, who was pre- 
vented from attending by illness sent a mes- 
sage in which he urged that all co-operative 
banks join the league. 

At the annual dinner in the evening the 
speakers were Joseph C. Allen, bank com- 
missioner, and Dr. Frank Crane. 


We 
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Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc Dasney 


ROAD and bright strokes continue to 
B bring the picture of the South’s eco- 
nomic progress into bolder and bolder relief. 

Such announcements as the purchase of 
$18,000,000 of cotton mills in Dixie Land; 
proposed hydro-electric projects in Ten- 
nessee totalling $18,500,000; large building 
projects, of which the $1,250,000 eight-story 
department store structure in Memphis is 
an example; contracts for $600,000 of 
municipal improvements in Deland, Florida; 
new $1,000,000 hotel for Palm _ Beach, 
Florida; concrete road building in Jackson 
County, Mississippi, with Alabama getting 
ready to fall in line, thereby giving modern 
highway connection between Mobile and the 
gulf coast as far west as Pass Christian; 
increased capitalization of a miscellaneous 
array of manufacturing and mercantile en- 
terprises throughout the section—are bright 
spots of color upon the giant canvas. 

As one of the representative bankers of 
the South said, speaking specifically for New 
Orleans and its territory, but background- 
ing his remarks upon the general situation 
of the entire section and country, business 
throughout the dull summer months has been 
remarkable. New Orleans never did a bet- 
ter business at this time of the year—the 
period when in former days Canal street 
looked like a deserted village. Now, the 
thoroughfare is thronged. Department 
stores report about 9 per cent. better busi- 
ness this August than last, with collections 
fair. 

July’s business in New Orleans was about 
8 per cent. better than it was in 1922. And 
New Orleans is at the bottom of the list, 
as far as percentage of improvement is con- 
cerned. Chattanooga was 28 per cent. bet- 
ter than last year; Birmingham 28 per cent. 
better; Savannah 18 per cent.; Atlanta 15 
per cent.; Nashville 11 per cent.; Jackson 
10 per cent.; and the average for the entire 
sixth Federal Reserve District 13 per cent. 

In wholesale trade, the improvement was 
not as general as in retail. Dry goods and 


farm implements alone of the principal lines 
showed an improvement in July over June. 
But of the principal lines, only dry goods 
and stationery showed a decrease, compared 
with July, 1922. Dry goods were 21 per 
cent. better in July than in June, but 7 
per cent. poorer than last July. Stationery 
was 5 per cent. less in July than June, but 
8 per cent. poorer than July, 1922. The 
furthest advance, compared with July of 
last year, was made by furniture, 35 per 
cent., with hardware second, 28 per cent., 
and drugs third, 21 per cent. 

Improvement in wholesale groceries, com- 
pared with July 1922, averaged 20 per cent. 
through the district, Vicksburg being in 
the lead with a 32 per cent. gain. Improve- 
ment in dry goods averaged 6.8 per cent. 


























Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital x 1 :000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 


Profits . . $1,000,000.00 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, 3. €. 
Established 1834 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 

















down, with Knoxville making the most 
favorable showing, a gain of 20.3 per cent. 
Improvement in hardware averaged 29 per 
cent. better, with Montgomery leading, 44 
per cent. gain. Improvement in furniture 
averaged 35 per cent. better, with Atlanta 
leading, 56 per cent. gain. Improvement in 
shoes averaged 15 per cent. better. 

Lumber production, which began to re- 
cover from its slump in July, continued on 
the road to improvement through August. 
As September opens, production is close to 
normal, with the volume of takings steadily 
increasing. It is noted that most of the 
orders for Southern pine are for commer- 
cial and industrial construction. During the 
earlier months of the year, residential con- 
struction held the spotlight. 

A forecast of 11,000,000-odd bales of cot- 
ton for the year, made by the Interstate 
Bank of New Orleans, whose forecasts in 
the past have been encouragingly accurate, 
seems to indicate the continuance of high 
prices. Certainly such a crop would not 
meet the consumption demands, which would 
have to be limited by prices. 

Banks are generally optimistic. ‘There has 
been a falling off in loans and discounts, but 
an increase in demand deposits. ‘The volume 
of bills on hand held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks was many million dollars larger 
in July than in June. Savings deposits show 
a slight drop compared with the month be- 
fore, but a big gain compared with the 
year before. Commercial failures reached 
a lower ebb. 

The rice industry of the South, which 
has been in sore straits, takes courage in 
the organization, plans for which were be- 
gun in late August, of an export corpora- 
tion, under the Webb-Pomerene law, to con- 


trol the export and price of that cereal, 
A meeting of rice producers and business 
men was recently held in New Orleans, and 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank, summarized the situation when he 
said that the future of the industry was at 
stake. Rice exports from the United States 
vary from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 bags a 
year, and with 70 per cent. of the move 
ment under control the corporation would 
be able to stabilize the market. 

The River Farm Bureau Rice Growers’ 
Co-operative Association was recently or- 
ganized in Louisiana with the expressed pur- 
pose of controlling the marketing of the 
entire river rice crop of Louisiana, aver- 
aging 300,000 bags. By financing the pro- 
ducers, the crop could be held until it is 
gradually disposed of, instead of being 
dumped upon a heavy market, according to 
W. P. Connell of Baton Rouge, president 
of the organization. The association has 
secured rice mills in Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, so that, if the market for rough 
rice is off, it can sell the cleaned product. 
This association is affiliated with the Louis- 
iana Farm Bureau Federation and will work 
in co-operation with the rice marketing asso- 
ciation in the western part of the state. 

Development of New Orleans as an air 
port is making progress, with the organ- 
ization here of a chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association, and the beginning 
of work upon plans for a passenger and mail 
service between New Orleans and Mobile. 
Plans are also under way to stage a flight 
from New Orleans around the West Indies 
and to Central America later in the year. 
The purpose of this is to focus attention 
upon possibilities of air service. 

A new record in river transportation has 
been set by the Government barge line, with 
the transportation of 15,000 tons of wheat 
and assorted merchandise in one tow from 
Memphis to New Orleans. The previous 
high record was 13,000 tons. This is indi- 
cative of the increasing demand being made 
upon river transportation facilities, with 
which the destinies of the Mississippi Val- 
ley are so strongly identified. 

Business men are taking much interest in 
the reclamation convention to be held in 
New Orleans November 21. The conference 
is led by F. H. Newell, consulting engineer 
of the reclamation service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to arouse greater in- 
terest in the South in reclamation projects 
and the settlement of idle acres by imm- 
grants and native sons, who are crowded 
out of other agricultural sections. There are 
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The Old First 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE = Over fifty ~ seven 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS— Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


. Resources over $30,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 


President 

















millions of acres of land available for agri- 
culture in the South, awaiting the proper 
encouraging impulse to blossom like the 
rose. Most of it needs only drainage. Some 
of this land is as fertile as any that can 
be found in the country. 


& 


HIBERNIA BANK, NEW ORLEANS 
APPOINTMENT 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, C. Adrian Bodet 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
foreign trade department. 

Mr. Bodet came to the Hibernia Bank in 
January 1923, and his previous experience 
in banking and foreign trade fits him ad- 
mirably for his new position. Though only 
26 years old, his career has been as color- 
ful as it has been varied. Born in San 
Diego, Texas, in 1897, his education soon 
began to assume an international aspect. 
He attended schools and colleges in New 
Orleans, Mexico City, Paris, Madrid and 
Constantinople, specializing in the study of 
economics and languages. 


In 1916 he joined the Washington Artil- 
lery and served with them in France until 
1919, when he returned to New York. After 
his return he was employed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York in their for- 
eign department and after a period of eight 
months was sent to their Paris office, where 
he remained until January 1921. After 
traveling extensively through Europe, study- 
ing economic conditions and the effects of 
the war, Mr. Bodet was transferred to the 
Constantinople office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

In October 1922 he returned to New York 
and after a short stay there joined the staff 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
in January 1923. 

Mr. Bodet has made a study of all phases 
of international banking, which, coupled 
with his practical experience in this work, 
makes him well fitted to handle his new 
duties. 


JOHN W. REED MANAGER OF ST. 
CHARLES AVENUE BRANCH 


The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company at their regular 
monthly meeting appointed John W. Recd 
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APERSHELL 
ECANS 


The nuts that make the South famous. 
SUCCESS and RUSSELL pecans, extra large, 
running 40 to 50 the pound; exquisite flavor; 
thin shells; the meat comes out whole. 
Order now for Thanksgiving dinner, or for 
Christmas presents. Will be sent direct to 
any address, with card enclosed. 

Price, $1 a pound, delivered. Special prices 
on quantities above 50 pounds. 


T. E. DABNEY 
Boscobel Orchards Ocean Springs, Miss. 

















as manager of their new St. Charles avenue 
branch, which is located at the corner of 
St. Charles and Louisiana avenues, New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Reed was born in Alabama, but re- 
ceived his education in New Orleans, and 
since 1874 has been actively identified with 
the banking business. He started in with 
the New Orleans National Bank as messen- 
ger boy, and in that institution ultimately 
filled every position up to that of general 
bookkeeper. 

From 1884 to 1890 he was cashier of the 
Alabama National Bank of Birmingham, 
after which he returned to the New Orleans 
National Bank and was with that bank con- 
tinuously until its consolidation with the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company several 
years ago. 

Mr. Reed is well known in the up-town 
section of New Orleans, which the new 
branch is designed to serve, and his long 
experience in both the clerical and adminis- 
trative department of the banking business 
adequately qualifies him for his new posi- 
tion. 


THREE BANKS’ DEPOSITS NEARLY 
EQUAL 


The clearing house statement of the 
Richmond, Virginia, banks, as of Septem- 
ber 15, 1923, indicates an interesting state 
of affairs in that three of the largest banks 
in the city report deposits approximately 
the same. 

The Planters National Bank shows $15,- 
411,100; The Merchants National Bank 
$15,383,300, and the State and City Bank 
and Trust Company $15,347,900. 

Total deposits of all banks are in excess 
of $111,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 
ELECTIONS 


J. Frank White who was assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Washington, D. C, 
has been elected cashier of the bank, suc- 
ceeding W. Wallace Nairn, who resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. White has been in 
the employ of the bank since 1885. 

The following have been elected assistant 
cashiers: Edmund H. Graham, John Alden, 
William E. Howard and Rutherford J, 
Dooley. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 


The statement of condition of the Fourth 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., as of Sep- 
tember 14, records resources of $30,496,100, 
including $19,540,813 of loans and discounts 
and $7,183,728 in cash and funds due from 
banks. Deposits total $25,629,928. 


W. VAUGHAN CROWLEY NOW 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. Vaughan Crowley, formerly cashier of 
the Atlanta office of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Savannah, Ga., has become 
vice-president and director of the bank, and 
Henry S. Cohen has been made cashier. Mr. 
Crowley will have charge of the bank's 
newly established department of public re- 
lations. 

Mr. Cohen, besides his new duties as 
cashier, is also vice-president of the Mitchell 
street office of the bank. 


HIBERNIA BANK DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans 
have declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of 6 per cent. out of the profits of the bank 
for the quarter ending September 30, 1923 
and payable to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 19, 1923. 

At the same meeting an additional divi- 
dend was voted the employees. This dividend 
partakes of the nature of a yearly bonus, 
but it is based upon the length of time the 
employee has been with the bank, the older 
employees receiving sums proportionately 
larger than those who have been employed 
only a short while. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Baltimore declared the 
regular dividend of 41% per cent., payable 
September 29 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 21. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


ALL business in the Central Western 
F States has opened briskly and the ex- 
pectation of a profitable season is general. 
Sentiment in the interior is much more 
cheerful than it was earlier in the year, with 
the assurance of bountiful crops and some 
improvement in the prices of farm products. 
Banks as a rule are in a comfortable posi- 
tion and the indications are that there will 
be ample funds to meet the requirements 
of the last quarter of the year without in- 
convenience. 

Aside from a little closeness in money 
rates because of the mid-September tax 
payments no material change in conditions 
is expected during the remainder of the 
year. Commercial paper rules at 5 to 51% 
per cent., and while the city banks are pretty 
well loaned up there is an adequate outlet 
to country banks, especially in the South- 
west. Bank loans are 5 to 51% per cent., 
with a small proportion of business at 6 
per cent. Some money from the Pacific 
Coast has been lent here recently at as low 
as 5 per cent. on call, but this is somewhat 
under the market. Borrowing demand is 
only moderate and there is not much evi- 
dence of expansion, industrially or com- 
mercially. Manufacturers are keeping close 
to the distribution by their sales forces and 
retailers are not disposed to depart ma- 
terially from the policy they have followed 
for the last year or so of buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve bank 
are down nearly to the low figures of the 
year—around $60,000,000—and the reserve 
ratio has risen to around 85 per cent., which 
leaves un unusually wide margin of credit 
available for member banks at this time of 
the year. Some good-sized loans on grain 
have been made in the past few weeks, but 
they are not yet so large as to affect the 
genera! financial situation materially. Coun- 
try banks are in a better position to take 
care of their home demands themselves than 


they have been at any other time in the last 
three years, and this fact will relieve the 
metropolitan banks and the Reserve System 
of much of the burden of the crop-moving 
season. 

Wholesale orders are in larger volume 
than for the corresponding time last year, 
notwithstanding the conservative attitude 
of merchants toward the covering of future 
needs. Their purchases are of small quan- 
tities, as a rule, but are frequent, the result 
being a satisfactory volume of distribution 
of merchandise. Even in staple cotton tex- 
tiles, in which there has been some tempta- 
tion to stock up because of the sharp ad- 
vance in the raw material in the last month 
or so since the reduction in official crop 
estimates, purchases are being made cau- 
tiously. There is no doubt that there has 
been considerable depletion of stocks be- 
cause of the good summer turnover, but re- 
tailers evidently are resolved to keep their 
supplies in healthy condition. Woolen goods 
opened with some firmness at slight ad- 
vances in prices, but buying has not main- 
tained its initial activity and there has been 
some easing of the markets in these lines. 
Fall buying at retail started several weeks 
earlier than usual because of an exceptional 
lowering of temperatures in the latter part 
of August, and has kept up a good pace 
ever since. Orders of the large mail selling 
houses continue to run 25 to 50 per cent. 
ahead of last year. They cover a wide range 
and reflect confidence on the part of country 
buyers. 

Manufacturing activity is well maintained, 
especially in the iron and steel industry and 
in the motor field. Implement makers have 
had only a fair season and report some ir- 
regularity in the prospects for the imme- 
diate future. In the automobile trade sales 
are holding up surprisingly well and it 
seems reasonably certain that the year will 
be the most profitable in the history of the 
business. Some of the leading makers are 
still behind on orders at a time of year 
when it is customary to begin storing cars. 
There has been a slight lull in production 
due to the shifting over to new models, but 
the course of production figures is again 
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Upon the foundation of sixty 





years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 


of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$368,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 























upward and the trade is absorbing output 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Steel plants of the district are operating 
at 80 to 85 per cent. of capacity, which js 
somewhat less than the peak of production 
in the summer, but is large considering the 
interruption of schedules due to the change 
from the twelve-hour to the eight-hour day. 
Buying of finished steel is again on the 
upgrade, although bookings are still less 
than shipments. Most of the principal pro- 
ducers have orders enough on hand to insure 
continuous operation at present schedules or 
higher well into the new year. Prices are 
steady, but less talk is heard of prospective 
advances due to the increased costs imposed 
by the shorter working day. The railroads 
continue to be the chief purchasers of ma- 
terials. Rail commitments are especially 
heavy, and there is good demand for track 
accessories. Oil companies are taking large 
quantities of plates for tank construction, 
automobile requirements are heavy, and 
there has been an increase of late in orders 
for structural materials. Pig iron is firm 
around $27 to $27.50, and the trend of scrap 
prices is upward. 

Building operations are active, but there 
has been a noticeable dwindling of the per- 
centage of increase over 1922 from that 
maintained in the earlier months of the 
year. Permits for August in Chicago totaled 
1440, involving an outlay of $20,134,150, an 
increase of 392 permits and $2,214,200 in 
construction costs over August last year, or 
12.35 per cent. For eight months the num- 
ber of permits was 9645 and the expenditure 
involved $218,903,462, an increase of 50.3 
per cent. over the corresponding part of 
1922. Labor conditions are less satisfac- 
tory because of disaffection in the ranks of 
employers banded for the enforcement of 
the Landis awards, and there has been little 
relief in the numbers of workmen. Wages 
are about as high as they have been at any 
time. 

Railroad traffic is of record proportions, 
but earnings of the carriers do not fully 
reflect their prosperity, as large sums are 
being used for rehabilitation of properties 
and the building up of equipment and 
charged against operating expenses. Addi- 
tions to rolling stock are going ahead 
rapidly and the improving transportation 
situation as the season of heaviest carrying 
demands approaches is not the least of the 
encouraging features of the outlook for the 
remainder of the year. 
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| Investment Service by Your Bank— 





Country Bank Department 
| F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 


is the subject of a series of advertisements now being 
published by our bank in farming communities. 


We aim through these advertisements to direct the 
farmer to the banker for the investment of his funds. 
This is only one feature of the service rendered by our 
Bond Department to out-of-town bankers. 


We solicit inquiries regarding investment of funds. 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 
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CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION IN NEW QUARTERS 


The Cleveland Clearing House Association 
now has its headquarters in the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank building, Superior ave- 
nue and East Sixth street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the offices of Francis Coates, Jr., exam- 
iner, and G. A. Kelsey, secretary and man- 
ager, on the seventh floor. J. A. House, 
president of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company, is president of the associa- 
tion; C. E. Sullivan, president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings and Trust Co., 
is vice-president; and A. F. Hummel is 
treasurer. 

The Cleveland Clearing House was organ- 
ized in 1858, and for sixty-five years had its 
headquarters in the lower Superior avenue 
section. The first president was T. P. 
Handy, head of the Commercial Branch 
Bank, which later merged with the 
Merchants Branch Bank to form the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank, now the Commer- 
cial office of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company. 

In addition to the associate members the 
Clearing House has nine active members. 
They are the Federal Reserve Bank, the 


Union Trust Company, the Cleveland Trust 
Company, the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, the National City Bank, the 
United Bank, the Pearl Street Savings and 
Trust Company, the Commercial office of the 
Guardian Bank, and the Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust Company. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DETROIT 
ELECTS WALTER L. DUNHAM 


The financial and business sections of De- 
troit are greatly interested in the announce- 
ment of the First National Bank in Detroit 
that Walter L. Dunham has been elected 
vice-president and is to begin at once his 
active duties with the bank. 

Mr. Dunham is one of the best known 
bank officials in the city. He was for many 
years active head of the Highland Park 
State Bank, and it was under his guidance 
that the bank became one of the prominent 
financial institutions of the community. Mr. 
Dunham retired from his position as vice- 
president of the Highland Park State Bank 
to become senior vice-president of the Dime 
Savings Bank, from which position he has 
very recently resigned. 

Mr. Dunham has always been largely in- 
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terested in banking as applied to commercial 
affairs, and his election as one of the senior 
vice-presidents of the First National Bank 
in Detroit will give him an exceptional op- 
portunity for a close and important asso- 
ciation with the financial and commercial 
development of Michigan. 

Emory W. Clark, president of the First 
National Bank, stated that the directors 
were gratified to be able to announce the 
election of Mr. Dunham as vice-president. 
“His qualities and experience will be a ma- 
terial factor in broadening and developing 
our contact and association with the indus- 
trial and commercial development in this 
region. We are all very happy to have him 
in our official family.” 


EDWIN K. HOOVER MADE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Emory W. Clark, president of the First 


National Company of Detroit, the invest- 
ment banking organization of the First Na- 


EDWIN K. HOOVER 
Vice-president First National Company of Detroit 


tional Group, announces the election by the 
board of directors of Edwin K. Hoover as 
vice-president of the company. Mr. Hoover 
was formerly with the Harris Trust and 


Savings Bank. He will now be located at 
the Detroit office. The company maintains 
branch offices in both Chicago and New 
York. 


BANKS COMBINE STATEMENTS 


The combined statement of condition of 
the Northwestern National Bank and the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company of 
Minneapolis as of September 14 reports 
total resources of $92,315,252, including 
$53,430,980 in loans and discounts, $11,983,- 
542 in United States and other bonds and 
$21,841,238 in cash and money due from 
banks. Deposits total $81,999,374. 


CHAPPEL LEAVES FEDERAL FOR 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


Bert V. Chappel resigned as assistant 
secretary of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 1 to take up the 
official position of assistant to the president 
of the Commonwealth Banking and Trust 
Company, located in the Hanna building, 
Cleveland. In this capacity he will have 
charge of the business development and 
publicity departments of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Chappel has been connected with the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the past four and 
a half years, and was in charge of the edi- 
torial department. It is from this depart- 
ment that the Monthly Business Review, 
which now has over 30,000 readers located 
in nearly every state in the United States 
and many foreign countries, is issued. 

He has had twelve years of banking ex- 
perience in both small and large institutions, 
interspersing his bank work with his college 
training. He is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Banking, and has taken special 
work in banking and law at the University 
of Chicago and the University of Wisconsin. 

The first thing Mr. Chappel did after com- 
ing to Cleveland five years ago was to af- 
filiate with the Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. Since that 
time he has been very active in institute 
work, having served as secretary and vice- 
president, and for the past two years as 
chairman of the Bankers’ Forum Committee. 

He first received national recognition 
when, during his service as chairman of the 
National Membership Committee, 12,600 new 
members were brought into the American 
Institute of Banking in nine months’ time. 
This number constituted over a third of the 
number which had joined the Institute dur- 
ing the previous eighteen years of its 
existence. 
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The Benefits of Volume are Mutual 


Every day more than 75,000 items pass 
through our Transit Department. 

This volume of business enables us to main- 
tain unique service facilities—facilities 
which only volume business would warrant. 
75,000 items a day—it means specialists in 
each phase of transit, working to speed 
your business and insure your profit. 
75,000 items a day—it means certainty, 
speed and satisfaction for you and your 
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Last year he was Cleveland’s candidate 
as a member of the executive council at the 
institute’s annual convention held in Port- 
land, Oregon. He was elected as one of the 
twelve councilmen to a three year term, and 
his supervision over bank institute work ex- 
tends from Butler, Pa., to Saginaw, Mich., 
and as far south as the Ohio River. 

The Commonwealth Banking and Trust 
Company was the second bank to locate in 
the fast growing section of Playhouse 
Square. It does a commercial, savings, and 
trust business and while only eighteen 


months old, has resources well over $2,- 
000,000. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
STATEMENT 

The statement of condition of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee as 
of September 14, shows the following: Capi- 
tal stock, $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $5,265,174; deposits, $83,919,894; 
with total resources of $103,772,784, includ- 
Ing 569,378,588 in loans and discounts and 
$23,395,275 in cash and money due from 


— 1d the Treasurer of the United 
States 


On the same date, the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company statement is as follows: 
Capital stock, $800,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $983,252; deposits, $1,818,- 
763, and total resources of $5,793,605. 


BANK ASSOCIATION ELECTS NEW 
HEAD 


Guy Huston, president of the Chicago 
Joint Stock Land Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Joint 
Stock Land Banks at the closing session 
of the annual meeting. William B. Schiltges, 
Indianapolis, was elected treasurer, and W. 
W. Powell, Washington, secretary. The 
following were elected directors for their 
respective Federal Land Bank districts: 

W. J. Murphy, New York, First District; 
George A. Harris, Washington, Second; 
Walter Howell, Wouisville, Fourth; and 
Evans Woollen, Indianapolis, Sixth. 


BANK INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


On September 11 the directors of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago declared an increase in the 
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development plans made. 


production and distribution. 








PURCHASING ECONOMY 


In purchasing for our clients we are enabled to effect economy 
by price reduction thru mass buying and by standardizing as 
far as possible all equipment and supplies. 

Undeveloped Coal Lands are examined and appraised and 


Peabody Coal Mine Management covers the whole field of coal 
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annual dividend from 14 to 16 per cent. 
The quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. was 
made payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record September 20. 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of directors of the institution, is re- 
ported in the Chicago Tribune as saying, in 


connection with the increase in the dividend, 
“We feel that the time is ripe to give the 
stockholders a larger share in the bank’s 
earnings. The bank has been earning about 
twice the old dividend and we have passed 
the troubles of the post-war period. We 
feel that the increased dividend is still con- 
servative.” 


BROOKLYN WOMAN BANKER TO BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH WILLIAM 
GANSON ROSE, INC. 


Miss Adeline E. Leiser, for fourteen years 
with the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and director of the home 
service department of that institution, has 
joined the organization of William Ganson 
Rose, Inc., Financial Advertising, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Miss Leiser is well known throughout the 
country for her active work in home eco- 
nomics and for her promotion of the women’s 
work in the American Institute of Banking. 


She was chairman of the national women’s 
committee of the A. I. B. in 1921 and 1922, 
and first chairman of the women’s division 
of the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. 


NEW CHICAGO BANK OPENED 


A new financial institution, the Ridgeway 
State Bank, held its formal opening on Sep- 
tember 30 at 3722 West Chicago avenue, 
Chicago, according to the Chicago Tribune. 
The new bank, it is said, has a capital of 
$100,000 with surplus of $30,000, and its of- 
ficers are Henry Schrik, president; John 
Schrik, vice-president and William O. Con- 
rad, vice-president and cashier. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF ST. 
LOUIS CHANGES 


C. W. Bainbridge, heretofore  vice- 
president and cashier of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, has resigned to 
become the president of the Second Citi- 
zens’ State Bank of Chicago. 

George W. Hobbs, a vice-president of the 
Republic National Bank, becomes cashier 
as well to succeed Mr. Bainbridge, and E. C. 
Keyes has been appointed an assistant 
cashier. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 
By SAMUEL SosLAND 
HILE President Coolidge and his ad- 
visers are reported as engaged in 
studying measures to improve the position 
of farmers, and while independent proposals 
for new legislation are said to be almost 
certain at the next Congress, the Western 
States are showing little interest. The agri- 
cultural states are in the same frame of 
mind as an individual that has been loaded 
down with prescriptions and talk of pre- 
scriptions for his betterment, without notic- 
ing any benefit therefrom. The agricultural 
West is therefore continuing to help itself 
and watching Federal and other efforts to 
improve its position. It feels that some- 


thing can be done to help it, but finds 


greatest comfort from its own activities. 
If the Western states were asked today 
to make an investment to give impetus to 
measures designed to strengthen their prin- 
cipal industry they would probably refuse 
as promptly as an individual tired of paying 
for prescriptions that have been of no 
avail. However, the Western States are 
still in a frame of mind that is agreeable 
to the acceptance of gratuitous offers of 
“assistance” from politicians in return only 
for votes. Its attitude is becoming more 
and more that from such offers it cannot 
lose and may possibly gain something. In 
this connection exception must be made of a 
few reformers who have taken some of the 
West’s money in payment for the inaugura- 
tion of relief schemes that did nothing else 
except teach farmers that little reliance can 
be placed upon panaceas. The reformers 
of this class, who relieved farmers of money 
they could have used to far better advan- 
tage, can hardly get a hearing. 
General business in the Western States 
is of moderate volume, with decidedly mixed 
conditions at various points and sections. 
One who desires to see some buoyancy in 
Western business can find it in the cotton 
areas. ‘There is also some buoyancy where 
wool and sheep are the leading products. 


Heavy corn raising districts are feeling 
cheerful. Depression is most severe where 
oil is the dominating commodity. The wheat 
districts and the mining points are next, 
but about them there is irregularity. Sea- 
sonal buying gives retail trade a better tone 
than expected. To outfit school children and 
to prepare for the changed season mercantile 
interests report that the West has been buy- 
ing in fair volume. Practically all reports 
emphasize economy as the watchword of the 
patrons of retail stores in rural communi- 
ties and in cities. Even the trade in women’s 
wear, the last to feel growing tendencies to 
economize, is noting demand centering more 
and more on the lower priced hats, suits, 
shoes and other articles. This merely proves 
that the West is helping itself—not relying 
on artificial measures which it is easy to 
talk about but from which it has learned 
that almost nothing may be expected. 

Of all the suggestions lately made in the 
course of a revival of discussions of farm 
relief plans at Washington, two find sup- 
porters from a large number of practical 
men. One is the proposal that the tariff on 
wheat be increased under the provisions of 
the new law that permit an advance of 50 
per cent. over existing rates by Presidential 
decree. This would mean an increase from 
30 cents to 45 cents a bushel as the duty on 
wheat, and a revision from $1.56 to $2.34 in 
the duty on flour per barrel. The other 
proposal is to cut freight rates on agricul- 
tural products, which would be of great help 
to farmers notwithstanding the baseless 
claims of some spokesmen of the carriers 
that the producers themselves would not 
profit. 

Even if President Coolidge and _ the 
United States Tariff Commission agreed to 
an advance of 50 per cent. in the duty on 
wheat, the markets of the West would not 
go up 15 cents a bushel, the amount of the 
proposed addition. The maximum change 
that could be counted upon immediately 
would be, it seems, only a few cents. There 
is a shortage of hard wheats in the United 
States, but the crop of soft wheat is large. 
Some surplus for export is still to be worked 
off. Adding another stumbling block to the 
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movement of Canadian wheat to the United 
States would temporarily halt the scattered 
importations now reported. The better 
grades of domestic wheat would then enjoy 
a somewhat larger demand, but the ex- 
portable surplus would still be felt. Per- 
haps a sharper advance in wheat prices 
would come later in the crop year with the 
absorption of more of the 1923 crop in con- 
suming channels. After that? If 1924 sees 
a large crop in the United States it will be 
necessary to maintain markets on an inter- 
national price basis. Always, however, there 
is some benefit in a high tariff against Can- 
ada because it preserves for American 
farmers the trade of more than 110,000,000 
consumers who are the best buyers of wheat 
and flour in the world. 

Some of the soundest Western business 
men are numbered among the advocates of 
reductions in freight rates. The cost of 
transportation is excessive to farmers, which 
means much to the West. This territory 
feels that a readjustment in prices to agri- 
cultural levels is inevitable, that sound busi- 
ness improvement cannot come without such 
a change, and thinks that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could accelerate the 
elimination of disparities by ordering reduc- 
tions on the agricultural tariffs of railroads. 
If the West could be convinced that the 
world faces a higher price era it would not 
favor freight rate reductions, but it is now 
pretty well convinced that the days of high 
prices are at an end and that it is necessary 
to operate on a sounder plane. The economy 
it is practicing in shopping at retail stores 
shows that it is sincere in this view. Of 
course, no little of this economy is forced. 

Further sharp cuts in the market for 
crude oil tell a mixed story. The drastic 
declines in oil prices are due to over- 
production. It is creditable to the West to 
say that it is so rich in oil, but today it 
wishes some means could be devised to check 
production in order to make a better market. 
It deeply regrets the absence of a huge 
demand from foreign sources, for declines 
in crude have resulted in a shrinkage of 
millions of dollars in the income of its oil 
areas. Had nature not intervened with un- 
favorable weather, the wheat districts would 
be complaining as loudly about wheat prices. 
It happens that yields sharply below ex- 
pectations brought a rise in the wheat mar- 
ket. Even in the case of wheat, the growers 
are-beginning again to look to the demand, 
for the outlook for the next winter wheat 
harvest is bright with abundance of moisture 
in the soil. Demand conditions are the 


key not only in oil, but in all of the markets 
for the products of the West. There is stil] 
larger than pre-war production and schemes 
for raising less are not gaining adherents 
in any volume. 

Turning from crude oil to the brightest 
commodity from the standpoint of prices 
finds the observer of business in Oklahoma 
and other cotton sections. Cotton is ex- 
tremely high. It would not be so high had 
nature not reduced the crop through poor 
growing weather. Still, there is enough 
cotton at the high prices to make very good 
business in the cotton states. 

During the past month prices on live 
stock and grain have held well on the 
whole. Wheat moved upward until the big 
Canadian movement set in. Corn and other 
feed grains advanced. Lambs moved up. 
Cattle receded, as usual during the period 
of big range marketings. 


& 


WALTER W. HEAD MADE RAILROAD 
DIRECTOR 


Walter W. Head, president of the Omaha 
National Bank and the Omaha Trust Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska, has been elected a 
director of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. Mr. Head is the only director 
residing west of Chicago. 


APPLICATION FOR BRANCH BANK 
REJECTED 


The Federal Reserve Board rejected an 
application for the establishment of a 
branch of the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank at Wichita, Kan. Facilities provided 
by the Kansas City bank appeared ample 
to handle the business, members said. 


KANSAS BANK ADMITTED TO 
NATIONAL SYSTEM 


A press dispatch from Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, on September 29, according to the 
Topeka Capital, stated that the Fort Scott 
State Bank had been admitted to the na- 
tional system. ‘The new name of the bank 
is the Fort Scott National Bank. It has a 
capital of $100,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $75,000 and deposits in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

There will be no change in the personnel 
of the institution, it is said. The chairman 
of the board of directors is George W- 
Marble, and the president is Frank Cun- 
ningham. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


HE Pacific States region has experi- 

enced during the summer months the 
usual seasonal slowing down of economic 
activity in all lines, in comparison with 
figures of the early spring months, but the 
volume of business transacted throughout 
the district continues substantially larger in 
most lines than in the same period a year 
ago. It is not quite clear as yet whether 
the curtailment is purely seasonal or not, 
but reports from the larger industries in- 
dicate that they have been able without dif- 
ficulty to adjust production to current de- 
mand without greatly reducing their outputs 
from the record levels of the spring months 
of this year. 

Figures and reports from everywhere in 
the region would indicate that all business is 
progressing on an even keel with practically 
no dissatisfaction of any nature reported 
from any quarter. The number and the 
liabilities involved of business failures are 
now at normal levels. It is typical to note 
that the number of failures in July showed 
a falling off of 5.83 per cent. as compared 
with June and the amount of liabilities, al- 
though larger than in June, was less than 
in any other month since May 1921. 

The situation in banking circles during the 
summer months has been indicative of good, 
sound progress in all lines. Debits to in- 
dividual accounts, according to reports from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
were 18.4 per cent. greater in July than a 
year ago, despite a greater than seasonal 
decline as compared with the early spring 
months. The amount of total deposits in 
member banks of the Twelfth District was 
comparatively stable over the spring and 
summer months, while loans have apparently 
Increased gradually over the same period to 
@ new high point for the year, according to 
figures available at this writing. However, 
the ratio between total loans, discounts, and 


investments, is still high and credit for 
worthy projects is abundant. 

The crop condition in the region on the 
whole is more favorable than it has been for 
some years. This in spite of the low prices 
which have prevailed in the grain market 
and which have been the subject of so much 
agitation and comment throughout the coun- 
try during the past few months. Reports 
received from the harvest fields indicate 
that there will be bountiful yields of all 
agricultural products and in many of them 
records will be broken. 

Preliminary estimates made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on the 
wheat crop of California and the Pacific 
Northwest place it at 135,430,000 bushels in 
the principal producing states. This is com- 
pared with 97,453,000 bushels, the final es- 
timate of the 1922 crop. 


& 


NEW HOME FOR CALIFORNIA BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


On September 24 the elaborate new home 
of the California Bank of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, was opened at 625 South Spring 
street, Los Angeles. When planning 
the building, the comfort and convenience of 
the bank’s customers and depositors were 
given first consideration. 

Thirty-five banking offices under the di- 
rection of the head office are located in out- 
lying sections of Los Angeles. The deposi- 
tors of the bank number 140,000, and its 
resources exceed $65,000,000. 

The bank is conducted under the able 
management of A. M. Chaffey, the presi- 
dent, aided by vice-presidents A. N. Kemp, 
George A. Howard, Leo Chandler, A. E. 
Huntington, G. L. Alexander and James 
Forsyth. 


L. M. GIANNINI RETURNS FROM 
YEAR’S TOUR 


L. M. Giannini, assistant to the president 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
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q Visualize, if you can, the entire population of Topeka. 
capital of Kansas. Add a few thousand, transform them 
into bank men and women, and you have the fifty-two 
thousand members of the American Institute of Banking. 


q Imagine, if you can,the combined enrollment of Harvard, treas 
Yale. Princeton, Cornell, Chicago, and United States Trus 
naval and military academies, and you have a number seve! 
nearly equal to the Institute's thirty thousand students. and 


pres: 


q Our great universities provide those fortunate enough to ae 


attend with an education of a liberal nature. The A. I. B. 
offers even the lowliest bank messenger a chance to learn 
things that will help him with his immediate job, and an 
opportunity to advance by study to a position of high 
rank. 


q And isn't it the chap who digs for his education who 
really counts—as a banker or anything else? 


The American Institute of Banking is 

the world’s greatest trainer of bank 

men and women. Are you actively 
supporting it? 
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returned from a year’s tour of the principal 
trade centers of England and Continental 
Europe. 

While in Italy, Mr. Giannini was selected 
as San Francisco’s representative at the 
annual convention of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in Rome. Here he 
was influential in securing the election of an 
American, Willis H. Booth of New York, 
as president of the organization. 


H. HOWARD PEPPER ELECTED 
CASHIER 


H. Howard Pepper was recently elected 
cashier of the First National Bank of Santa 
Barbara, California, succeeding C. C. 
Cumings who resigned to take a position 
with the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Pepper began his banking career 
with the Third National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and later became assistant 
treasurer and trust officer of the Industrial 
Trust Company of that city. He was for 
several years president of the Bank Officers’ 
and Clerks’ Association of Rhode Island, 
president of the Providence Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, treasurer 
of the Providence Boys’ Club and a 
member of the school board. He was in- 
strumental in the formation of Santa Bar- 
bara Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and was its first president. 

Five years ago he organized the Nature 
Study Club of Santa Barbara and through 
his affiliations with that organization has 
formed a large acquaintance with the tour- 
ists who visit Santa Barbara every year. 
He is an enthusiastic flower gardener, his 
hobby being roses. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA NATIONAL 
BANK STATEMENT 


The statement of condition of the Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco as of September 14 records assets of 
$91,570,305, including $51,723,277 in loans 
and discounts, $18,170,846 in cash on hand 
and with other banks, and $15,182,379 in 
United States bonds and certificates of in- 
debtedness. Liabilities include $64,577,938 
deposits, $7,244,500 in rediscounts with the 
Federal Reserve Bank and $5,937,200 in na- 
tional hank notes outstanding. 
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A REVIEW OF THE BANKING 
SITUATION 


By A. G. ScLaTer 


N improvement in the general position 
Aor the Canadian banks as a whole, a 
revision of the Canadian Bank Act, 
and the readjustment of the capital of two 
of the smaller Canadian banks may be said 
to have been the outstanding events of the 
first seven months of ‘1923 in Canada, so far 
as Canadian bankers were concerned. When 
it is remembered that this improvement took 
place in the midst of an industrial and 
commercial depression, which only toward 
the end of the period under review showed 
signs of passing, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why most Canadian bank officials re- 
gard the improved position of the banks as 
an achievement. The completion of the re- 
vision of the Canadian Bank Act and the in- 
cidental renewal of the charters of the banks 
for another ten years, in the face of attacks 
from radical elements in the Canadian 
House of Commons, without the making of 
any fundamental changes in the act, was an- 
other achievement from which the Canadian 
banking world derives considerable satisfac- 
tion. The virtual defeat of those radicals 
who would have introduced into the Cana- 
dian banking system certain more or less 
untried credit mechanisms, and the re- 
adoption of the act virtually intact, is today 
generally regarded in Canada, as a vindica- 
tion of the Canadian banking system. In a 
way it may perhaps be also regarded as a 
reply to the critics, mainly from the Cana- 
dian West, who have insisted during the 
financial and commercial difficulties of the 
past two or three years, that the Canadian 
system was to blame for most of the trouble 
which Canada like other parts of the world 
has faced since the close of the war. 

TOTAI 


BANK ASSETS SHOW INCREASE 


The readjustment of the capital of the 
two banks while serious enough from the 
point of view of the two banks themselves, 
did not materially change the position of 
the Canadian banks as a whole. For despite 


the fact that some six millions were cut from 
the assets of the two banks concerned, the 
total assets of the Canadian banks as a 
whole were larger at the close of July than 
they were at the end of December 1922. 
Further, as the readjustment put both 
banks in a better financial condition than 
they had been in some years, the change 
even from their point of view had its com- 
pensations. 

The chief effect of the two readjustments 
referred to was their effect on public opin- 
ion. On the whole, however, the two banks 
concerned, by their frank acknowledgement 
of their losses, won for themselves the ap- 
proval and congratulations of the better 
informed portion of the public. It was more 
or less generally recognized that their losses 
had been incurred as the result of a com- 
bination of circumstances which had made 
difficulties for bankers in all parts of the 
world and that in frankly making the neces- 
sary adjustments in their capital and divi- 
dends both banks had done the only thing 
possible under the circumstances. 

On the whole, however, the Canadian 
banks have come through the first half of 
the present year in a creditable fashion. 
While within the past few weeks the unfor- 
tunate suspension of the Home Bank of 
Canada, a small institution with a capital 
of two millions, has again roused those who 
would revise the Canadian Bank Act in 
certain directions and disturbed public 
opinion somewhat, the more important 
Canadian banks closed the first seven months 
of the current year with their prestige unim- 
paired. Their financial position was, in ad- 
dition, distinctly stronger than it has been 
for years. While those who are inclined to 
forget the gigantic nature of the task which 
the Canadian banks, large and small, han- 
dled during and after the war, without 
making any readjustments of their capital 
until recent months, are somewhat more 
vociferous than those who are not so for- 
getful, there is every reason to believe that 
such criticism of the banks as is at present 
heard in Canada, is largely superficial and 
likely to pass. It is becoming clearer to 
those who are better informed in the 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD.. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
WO PND 6 6s csctescecscccnes 24,774,697.72 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice-Pres. 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu. 
Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 














Dominion that the Canadian banks during 
the past vear or so have been going through 
an experience which came earlier in other 
parts of the world, an experience which 
sooner or later was unavoidable when the 
extent of the inflation between 1914 and 
1919 is taken into consideration. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES 


The improvement which took place in the 
postion of the Canadian banks as a whole 
is made clear by a detailed study of the 
statistics provided by the monthly state- 
ments of the chartered banks published by 
the Canadian Minister of Finance. These 
statements indicate that between January 
31 and July 31, the total assets of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks despite the readjust- 
ments in the capital of two of the banks, 
increased from over $2,527,000,000 to $2,- 
571,000,000 or about $44,000,000. 

During the same period savings deposits 
increased from $1,195,000,000 to $1,200,000,- 
000, or over $5,000,000, an extremely in- 
teresting fact when it is remembered that 
Canada is still in the grip of a depression 
and that at the date of the last bank re- 
port the vast sums of money the Canadian 
farmers receive for their crops had not yet 
begun to flow back into the coffers of the 
Canadian banks. 

Demand deposits were also higher at the 
close of the seven months period than they 
were at the beginning despite the depression. 
The increase in these deposits, the liquid 
portion of the working funds of Canadian 
business kept on deposit in the banks, in- 
creased over $5,000,000. 

Reflecting the capital readjustments made 
during the period under review, by two 


banks, the total capital and rest, or reserve 
fund of the banks as a whole, was smaller 
at the close of July than it was at the end 
of December 1922. It totalled $247,000,000 
or some $8,900,000 less than it was at the 
beginning of the year. 

Current loans and discounts inside Canada 
increased only moderately during the open- 
ing months of the year, the increase totalling 
for all banks only $10,000,000. 

Loans against stocks and bonds, so-called 
call loans within Canada, also increased only 
slightly. Here the increase totalled $5,- 
000,000, reflecting the narrowness of the 
trading done in the Canadian stock and 
bond market during the period under re- 
view. 

Call loans, outside Canada, while they 
increased some $28,000,000 up to the close 
of June, had by the end of July fallen back 
to $191,000,000 the total at the end of Jan- 
uary. As usual the Canadian bankers dur- 
ing July withdrew a large part of the funds 
they had in the New York money market, 
in preparation for the crop moving season 
in the Canadian West. 

Circulation of bank notes increased during 
the seven months $10,400,000 but reached a 
high point at the end of June, when the 
total was some $22,000,000 over that of the 
month of January. It is interesting to note 
that this increase was virtually the same as 
that shown by commercial loans. 

The bank’s holdings of both gold and 
Dominion notes, decreased. The decrease in 
the case of the gold holdings was slightly 
over $10,000,000. In the case of holdings of 
Dominion notes, it was $15,000,000. 

As against decreases in reserves of gold 
and legals, as the Dominion notes are called 
in Canada, holdings of securities increased 
$42,300,000. Securities holdings reached 
their high point for the period under review 
at the end of June when they totalled $6,- 
800,000 more than they did at the close of 
January. This increase was largely due to 
a marked increase in holdings of provincial 
and municipal bonds. 


LIQUID ASSETS GAIN OVER 1922 


If the various items enumerated above 
are considered together, it will be seen that 
between January 31 and July 31, the liquifl 
assets of the Canadian chartered banks in- 
creased over $22,000,000. When it is re 
membered that during the first six months 
of the previous year, the opposite was true 
and liquid assets declined over $101,000,000, 
the improvement in the position of the 
banks becomes apparent. 
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Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 











While it is true, as the statistics in tab- 
ulated form which accompany this article 
show, that the banks’ liabilities to the pub- 
lic in the shape of deposits and notes in- 
creased to the extent of almost $20,000,000, 
the increase in liquid assets was still some- 
what in excess of the increase in what may 
be termed “current liabilities to the public”. 

The relation between total assets and 
liquid assets at the beginning and at the end 
of the period under review also form an 
interesting exhibit. In January 1923 state- 
ment, the banks’ total assets totalled $2,- 
527,000,000; in the July statement they 
totalled $2,571,009,000. The liquid assets in 
January $1,939,000,000; in July they were 
$2,039,000,000. 

A review of the changes in the position 
of the Canadian banks during the first seven 
months of the year would not be complete 
without reference to the increase of the 
concentration of bank assets in the hands 
of a few of the leading banks which took 
place. 

In January 1923 according to the bank 
statements of the Minister of Finance, three 
of the Canadian banks, the Bank of Mon- 
treal, the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
the Royal Bank of Canada, controlled 56 
per cent. of the total assets of the chartered 
banks ; four of the banks, if the Bank of 
Nova Scotia is added, controlled over 65 per 
cent. 

At the end of July, the Bank of Montreal, 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Royal Bank of Canada controlled 58 per 
cent., and the group of four made up, if the 
Bank ot Nova Scotia is added, 66 per cent. 

As since the end of July the Bank of 


Hamilton has been absorbed by the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, these percentages 
do not now hold good. At the time of writ- 
ing with the assets of the Bank of Hamilton 
added to those of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, the percentage in the case of the 
three banks above referred to would be over 
60 per cent., and in the case of the group 
of four, over 69 per cent. 

The banks may be said to have come 
through a rather difficult period with some 
credit and at the end of it to have achieved 
a position strong enough to justify the 
belief that their resources were in shape to 
meet any possible eventuality. 

It is hardly necessary to refer here to the 
readjustments of capital and reserve the 
Union Bank of Canada and the Standard 
Bank of Canada made during the period 
under review; these changes have already 
been discussed in the pages of THe Bankers 
Macazine. That they have affected the 
general position of the Canadian banks as a 
whole very little is obvious from the analysis 
we have just completed. 

Nor is it necessary to refer in detail to the 
generally satisfactory reports most of the 
large Canadian banks issued during the 
early part of 1923 covering their operations 
in the fiscal year 1922-23. These state- 
ments while on the whole satisfactory to the 
banks’ executives anc shareholders, reflected 
the depressed condition of business in Can- 
ada and abroad and indicated that this con- 
dition had affected to some extent the earn- 
ings of the individual banks. The tone of 
the official comment on these annual reports 
was, however, hopeful and while advising 
caution on the part of Canadian business 
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men and bankers alike, may be said to have 
reflected the optimism with which the ma- 
jority of Canadians regarded the immediate 


future. 
REVISION OF BANK ACT 


The decennial revision of the Canadian 
Bank Act, to which we have referred, took 
place in the late spring and the early sum- 
mer. It was preceded by lengthy hearings 
before the House of Commons committee on 
banking and finance. These hearings were 
held in the presence of the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Finance, the Canadian Cabinet Of- 
ficer under whose jurisdiction the Canadian 
banks operate, and every effort was made to 
enable critics and supporters of the Cana- 
dian banking system alike to air their views. 
Led by a number of Progressives, repre- 
sentatives of the farmers of the Canadian 
West insisted that a number of radical 
changes in the bank act were necessary. 
Some suggested the adoption of a national 
banking system such as that adopted by the 
United States after the close of the Civil 
War, others would have had the banking 
committee make a study of the organization 
and method of operation of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia. 

The result, however, of the hearings and 
the debate which ensued when the banking 
committee submitted its report to the House 
of Commons, was that no radical changes 
were made in the bank act. The principal 
changes made affected those sections of the 
bank act dealing with the audit system in 
vogue in the Canadian banks, the method of 
granting bank loans against merchandise in 
course of manufacture and the preparation 
of monthly statements submitted to the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The sections of the act dealing with the 
appointment of auditors by the shareholders 
of the Canadian banks, were changed so as 
to increase the responsibilities and powers 
of the auditors. The Canadian Bank Act 
authorized the appointment of two auditors 
each year to go over the affairs of each bank 
and report back to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting. In the course of the inves- 
tigation of the affairs of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, absorbed in 1921 by the 
Bank of Montreal, a condition was revealed 
which indicated, according to some students 
of banking, weakness in the section of the 
act dealing with the auditing system. Thus 
arose a demand for a removal of these 
apparent weaknesses. This demand was met 
in the revised bank act by certain changes. 
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REGARDING AUDITORS 


In the original draft of the bill submitted 
for the consideration of the banking com- 
mittee, it was provided “that no person shall 
be appointed for more than three years in 
succession to audit the affairs of any one 
bank, nor shall a member of any firm be 
appointed if any member or members of 
the firm have, either alone or in the aggre- 
gate, acted for three years in succession as 
auditor or auditors respectively of the af- 
fairs of the bank”. : 

This clause in the proposed new act was 
objected to on the ground that it would de- 
prive the banks’ shareholders of the con- 
tinued service of capable auditors. It was, 
therefore, finally decided to make this sec- 
tion of the act read as follows: 


The shareholders shall at each annual meet- 
ing appoint two persons, not members of the 
same firm, to audit the affairs of the bank, but 
if the same two persons, or members respec- 
tively of the same two firms, have been ap- 
pointed for two years in succession to audit 
the affairs of any one bank, one such person, 
or any member of one such firm shall not be 
again appointed to audit the affairs of such 
bank during the period of two years next fol- 
lowing the term for which he was last ap- 
pointed. 


A further section added to the new act 
regarding the powers of the bank auditors 
reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the auditors to report 
to the general manager and to the directors, in 
writing, any transactions and conditions af- 
fecting the well-being of the bank which are 
not satisfactory to them and which in their 
opinion require rectification, and without re- 
stricting the generality of this requirement, they 
shall report specifically to the general manager 
and to the directors from time to time upon 
any loans exceeding 1 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital of the bank which, in their judgment, 
are inadequately secured, but this provision shall 
not be construed to relieve any director from 
the due and proper discharge of the duties 
of a director. 

These changes were also adopted by the 
banking committee partly as an answer to 
the demand which sprang up after the 
Merchants Bank of Canada disclosures for 
government supervision of banking opera- 
tions. The Canadian Minister of Finance 
apparently felt that the adoption of any 
system of supervision by the government 
would involve the assumption by the gov- 
ernment of responsibility for the security of 
the shareholders’ capital and the depositors’ 
savings; as this was a responsibility he did 
not want to have to assume, he suggested 
instead the above changes in the sections 
of the bank act and certain changes in those 
sections dealing with the making of reports 
to the Minister of Finance. 

As the revised act was originally drafted, 





